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Foreword 


It is encouraging that educational researchers have started 
undertaking studies on the Issues and problems of primary 
education, especially in the context of unlversallsatlon of primary 
education. A climate now has been created in the country under 
which the university system is evincing increasing interest in 
investigating the proble^ areas of primary education. This augurs 
well for the educational scene which is facing unprecedented 
challenges, The studies reported in this volume are a few of those 
that were selected for presentation in the 1998 International Seminar 
on Learning Organisation, Community Participation and School 
Effectiveness at Primary Stage organised by the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training (NCERT) from 15 to 17 July 
1998 under the aegis of the District Primary Education Programme 
(DPEP), 

I wish to express my deep appreciation for the support provided 
by the DPEP Bureau of the Ministry of Human Resource Development 
(MHRD) that enabled us to organise and conduct the seminar 
successfully, The enthusiastic support of the international funding 
agencies, namely the European Commission, the DFID, UK and the 
UNICEF in sponsoring tlie participation of the foreign scholars to 
this seminar is gratefully acknowledged, 

My colleague, Ved Prakash, Head. DPEP Core Resource Group 
and his team of dedicated faculty members processed the research 
papers and have brought them to their present shape, These efforts 
will enable us to disseminate the research findings to fellow 
researchers and practitioners through this publication which, it is 
hoped, will benefit researchers and teachers alike. 


A,K, Smarm A 
Director 

New Delhi National Council of Educational 

October 1998 Research and Training 




Introduction 


Majority of the primary schools In India are at best two-teacher 
schools beset with the problems of overcrowded classrooms, The 
teachers in such Institutions invariably require newer strategies for 
organising the learning of pupils in a multigrade situation with 
institutional and community support. Moreover, the school and 
community Interface needs a fresh look, and for that exchange of 
experiences and outcomes from other developed and developing 
countries may provide an Impetus to the UEE in the country, 

With this aim. In view, the NCERT organised the Fourth 
International Seminar on Learning Organisation, Community 
Participation and School Effectiveness at Primary Stage from 15 to 
17 July 1998 at New Delhi, 

The seminar was conducted under the auspices of the District 
Primary Education Programme (DPEP) thal aims at achieving 
unlversalisatlon of primary education. 

Scholars from India and abroad participated in the deliberations 
of the seminar and presented their papers The key findings of the 
studies were discussed for suggesting changes and Improvements 
in primary education In India. 

It was decided that selected studies presented in the seminar 
might be published for wider dissemination and for all those Indian 
and foreign beneficiaries who could not attend the seminar, 

This compendium of studies Includes the studies presented by 
the authors during the seminar. The studies have been classified 
under eight themes. These include: (1) Learning Organisation and 
Cognitive Growth, (2) Learning Organisation in Multigrade/Multilevel 
. SlLuallons/Special Education, (3) Alternative Approaches to 
Curriculum, (4) Activity Based Classroom Transaction. 
(5) Management of Learning in Large-sized Classes, (6) School 
Climate and Effectiveness. (7) Community and School Managenient, 
(8) Community Participation and School Effectiveness. 
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TEACHING AND LEARNING IN INDIAN 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS - USING LOCAL 
EXPERIENCE 


Jofvi Shoiton 


The stuctij (ioas aimed at assessing the impact of 
contextualised teaching and learning on school attendance, 
on school performance, on deoelopmenl qf school communlly 
links and on teacher, 'pupil and parental alliludes, The sludg 
revealed that contextualising learning through the use of ‘local 
experience might help to break down the barriers between 
the different learn ng 'eiwironmenls and create conducioe 
learning, thus enabling both girls and boys to learn more' 
effectively. 


Introduction 

There are five secLlons to this paper. In the first section, I outline 
the research context, giving some indication of the background to 
and purpose of the study. In the second section, I provide a more 
general context in lenns of the state and funding of primary 
education in India In the third section. I try to define what is meant 
y contextualisation, In the fourth section, I lay out a summary of 
the actual research study In the fifth section, 1 consider the 
ImpllcaLlons of the research find Ings, 


The Research Context 

e 

Background 


The research behind this paper had two general sources Uie first 
was a series of obsen'aLlons and expenences in schools which have 
by DisLiicL Primary Education Programme (DPEP) 
that visited in the airal and urban areas of Andhra Pradesh. 
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Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka and West Bengal between 1995 and 
1997 where 1 was sliown by teachers, VEC members and DPO staff 
that children who were being taught In a context that was fmnillar 
to them were both happier ;u)d liigher achievers than their peers 
labouring In an alien context, the distinction between familiar and 
alien centeHng around the nature of the relationship of the children 
to teachers, teaching and learning materials and teaching methods, 
The second source was a desire to build on the base for research 
into the contextualisatlon of classroom processes provided by 
Berhanu DIbaba. George IVIalekeln. Abigail Mollhall, Padniini 
Ranaweere, C.Seshadri ami Peter Taylor in Iheir outstanding 
research study on the use of agrlcullural experience in 
contextualising learning in mral iirluiaiT schools. (1997). Theirwork 
is an Inspiration, but more practically they have designed a 
methodology for researching issues around curriculum 
contextualisatlon in Die jirimary school classroom in countries of 
the South tliat is usable In most natloiial contexts and in most 
types of school 

The research ciueslions which fonnecl the basis for this study were 
rooted in the findings of an Initial llteralurt .survey which set out to 
examine how local experience in a given slum orreseltlementcoJony 
(the most educationally deiirived urban areas often accommodating 
the most deprived SC urban communities) or rural area, tliat is 
community culture-— hlsloty, folkloie, personal biograpliy and work 
practice and experience, could be used as a means of contextualising 
the primary school curriculum. Tlie literature surA^ey liighlighted 
the following Issues wlilch fonned Die basis for Ihe research 
questions Which 1 lay out In detail In Section Four of this paper; 

• Relevance of the cuniculum to the experience of Indian children 
Is emerging an Important issue although the debate Is at a 
very early stage. It Is being recognized that In many primary 
schools the curriculum Is set at an Inappropriate level and its 
origin stems from a cultural background that is far removed 
from Uiat of the learners. 

• By relating Die content of Die curriculum and subsequent 
teaching and learning strategies, to the life experience of the 
pu pils, It may be possible to make the Indian primary school 
more meaningful In rural areas, for example, agricultural 
experience can provide an ideal vehicle for contextualising 
learning in all subjects. Including language, mathematics, 
science, environmental studies and health education. By 
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iiiLegraUng Lhe a^nciilLiiral experience ol indlvldiiHl pupils Into 
Lheir learning, l( may be possible Lo link lhe learning 
environmenls of school, home and cominunlLy. 

■ Some reports of developinenls at Lhe piiinai'y level in India 
reveal Lhal a number of Slates, and within some States a 
number of disLrIcIs, have developed an inlegraled approacli 
in the prl raary school curriculum, either State-wide as in 
Andhra Prade,sk or m a lew' pilot .schools as in Htnln cllstrlcl in 
Himachal Pradesh, There are examples of textbooks and 
Leaching and learning malcnals which draw' on local experience 
whenuliustrating niathe maticnl and scientific prncedure.s. and 
also for language leaching, 

• There ,seem,s lobe a case lor im'esLigatJng Lhe potenllal of local 

knowledge and experience In India Lo be used ns a means of 
contextualising teaching and learning, and to examine lhe 
irapli cations forcurnculuni development resource allocalion, 
teacher training. asses.sment procedures and policy fonnation, 
In parLic ular, (here are implications for a certain 
decentralisation of dccision-maklng. Some degree of 
responsibility for Lhe way in wliich leaching and learning Lakes 
place would have (o move Irom central planners, in Lhe case ol 
elementaiy education generally from Lhe Department of 
Education to .suh-cll.sLrict structures, and more specifically In 
lhe case of DPEP fl u.se DPEP as a reference point here and 
throughout (liis papei because II is probably the most 
important initiative in progress in elementary education in 
India) from the DPEP Bureau and its technical support, and 
the SPOs, and DPOs, Lo teachers and teachers and VECs In 
partnership, and again from these stakeholders Lo pupils. This 
will require commitmenL; support and vision from policy 
I m,akers. teacliers and managers, pupils and community 

' i members alike. 


Purpose of the Field Research 

Having Compleicd lhe lilcr.iiiuc sun'ey, the second phase of the 
research was lo gaiher iiilorm.ilion abniii schools which have used 
local cxpeneiicc as means of contextualising Leaching and learning, 
and compare such schools with others lacking Lhe approach. 
Thereafter, by Iboking at Hie iinplication,s for leaching and learning 
practices, resources, srliool incuiiigeiiienL and teacher training, the 
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Intention was to evaluate the impact ot successful contextuallsation 
practice on school attendance,\ school perform ance, development 
of school-community links, and on teacher, pupil and parental 
attitudes. The study has no pretensions to being In any way 
quantitative, Case studies were used to examine the capacity of 
local experience to act as a familiar vehicle for the development of 
young learners, basic skills ol literacy, numeracy and other life- 
skills which are perceived as necessary for a fruitful and productive 
life and to tnangulate the data gained. The intention was to produce 
a snapshot ol successful practice, drawing out lessons where obvious 
and appropriate 

Outcomes 

The research has yielded policy suggestions for future interven tions 
in primary education in India based on the findings of the literature 
survey and. the case studies. It could provide guidelines for planners 
and practitioners relating to Ihe ways and means of integrating local 
experience and knowledge into Ihe elementary/basic education 
programmes, in order to maxlml.se the benefits identified wliilst at 
the same time minimising the conslramts that are likely to arise, 
The outcomes of tlie re search should be of particular value to 
decision makers at the national level when planning the overall 
structure of their elemeiitaiy education programmes, and to donors 
as a guide to policy decisions relating to educational funding, 

Primary Schooling in India 

In 1990, at the World Conlerence on Education for All in Jointlen, 
Thailand, a declaration was adopted lo reaffirm the International 
community's commitment to ensuring tlie right to education for all 
people (UNESCO, 1996) • 

"Every person — rfiild. yoiilh oud ricfiifi —shall he able lo 
benejll from educational appodunilics designed lo meet (heir 
basic learning needs," 

This declaration wa.s made in response Lo international concern 
over the deterioration of ediication sy.stems In previous years. In 
1995, an estimated 885 million adults wo rid-wide aged fifteen plus) 
were Illiterate and 100 inilDon children were out of school. However, 
these figures have proved to he an extremely conservative estimate, 
and In India alone, as Vlnod Ralna has suggested (1998), there are 
probably 100 million Indian children who arc out of school. Given 
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LhaL Uiere are 200 niillioji 6-14 year-old In India, Ihis then means 
LhaL for the Jomlien declar'd Lion Lo h'rive any real elfecL in India Lhe 
elemenlary school sysLein will need Lo be funded and expanded by 
100 %. 

As educalion is 'a concurrent subject under India's ConsLlLuLion, iLs 
(inancing is (he shared responsibility of Die CenLral and Slate 
governments. AbouL 90% ol such fiindni,^ comes fiom the States 
and only about 10% from lhe Centre. Even thoujjh lhe Constitution 
talks ol free eleinentaiy education, households have a major .share 
in expenditure. Thus, State governments, households and the 
CenLral government, in tlvat order, -are Lhe in-aln contributors to 
elementary education State expenditures as a share of GDP vary 
considerably, In 1992-93, State education spending ranged Iroin 
3 0 to 7.5% of domestic product In Lhe major States-lRalna, 1998) 
Within this, salanes accounted for 97% of Uie expenditure with only 
0.18% being spent on books mid equipment. 

As far as Lhe CenLral .government is concerned, although its 
expenditure on education Is only a comparatively small amount, it 
is of strategic significance in dial ills used Lo fund new and innovallve 
prognammes such as Operation Blackboard, Curreiilly, the 
Government of Indra is borrowing luiids and accessing grants lo 
increase such programmes and it is as a result of such funding LhaL 
DPEP has emerged, 

DPEP promises a major shift in educational planning, with districts 
preparing their own primary' education plans with funds being 
released after appraisal. Eai'ly indications are LhaL this decentralized 
planning has led to- far more'locally planned and contextualised 
curriculum development and teacher training, (Rama, 1998) 
Inevitably, given Lhe fact that Lhe programme is a Central government 
initiative there is a natioiral agenda, but as the programme enters 
its fourth year there is evidence that decentralised plcunnlng Is leading 
to diversity of approacli m a number of critically are'as, particularly 
curriculum development, teaching and learning material 
development and teacher training. Across these three areas there is 
also evidence that contexLualisation is emerging as a major issue. 

Considering ConteKtualisation 

Educationists have lor many years been thinking about how the 
way m which children learn in school can be related Lo their 
environment, Gullllord and Widlake (1975) quoted John Dewey 
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sAylng LhaL 

"...Children are people. Thep grow iiilo toninnow onlg as llu'g 
live today ." 

More recently, Bloom (1992) iioLecI Lhal : 

"...children’s . personal experiences, eniolions, metaphors, 
inierpreLiveJrameworks. and sojbrlhserve lo creole a complex 
system, of processes that qljecl the nature of their personal 
knowledge and how it is constructed." 

From this perspective, the educational developmenl of a child is 
Inseparable from the being which the child has become, brought 
about through a complex hlstoi-y of social interactions and relal ed 
to the context In which the, child has been raised. As children develop, 
they continue to construe! their own being, and eriuca Lion as an 
experience can affect and contribute to this proce.ss, Such a 
discourse has challenged the Plagetian emphasis on Indl vicinal 
cognitive development and has huge implication,s lor (he expan.sion 
of primary education in Soulhern couiUries whieli have oflen lieen 
wedded to Piaget, 

The argumenl of the 'contexLualrsts' is that chllclren see Ok’ world 
holistically, that Is tliey make meaning of their siirrouncl mgs by 
making connections, Learning lalces place through the Introduction 
ofnewlnforaiation wliicJi meets the prior knowledge and experiences 
of the leaners. Learners come lo school with knowledge from their 
home, friends, enviromneiU and radio. This knowledge is not 
necessarily broken up into maths, mother Longue, iialiiral science, 
social studies and health education. They come with knowledge and 
experiences that have meaning to them. If one accepts tills, hi order 
Lo help children Lo learn new coiieepls and processes 11 is imporlanL 
Lo make connectlohs lo Llie knowledge Lhal they already have. 
ContexLuallsaLion can iiehleve ihe (IlfllciilL task of linking 'school 
knowledge' and 'home knowledge’. Indeed, the Report of the Nallonal 
Advisory Committee ol India 11993), gives an example; 

"One class teacher mho tried lo iiinlce such a bridge fn a lesson 
about letter wriling was asked by a Class IV child: 'Madam, 
shall we write it the may we write it at home or in the school 
way?'" 

The report goes on to slate. 

"This kind of perception results m the corifinement of classroom 
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life to a narrow orbit. Clrissroorn knowledge assumes total 
inde pendencejrom the child's own experience cind knotuledge 
of the world. As a consequence of this de-coupling, children 
begin to compartmentalize knowledge into two categories: that 
which has currency in the school and classroom, and the other 
which has uses and rcleuance outside the school." 

An aim of the contexlualisalion Is to put an end to this de-coupling 
by de-compartmentallslng knowledge, and allowing all those involved 
in the learning process Lo recognize that learning is in fact a common 
currency to all learning environments. The key question though is 
“Does iL work""? 

The Research Study 

The Research guestlons 

Based on the aims of Lhe purpose of the field research and the leading 
question posed at the end of the last section, the main research 
question was developed as follows 

• What can be learned from primary schools in India that have 
attempted to use local experience as a means of contextualising 
teaching and learning? 

This main question was then subdivided Into a series of specific 
research questions' 

• What practices have teachers developed and used In order to 
contextualise teaching and learning? 

• What are the existing levels of knowledge, skill and attl tude 
amongst teachers towards the process of contexLuallsation? 

• What are the attitudes of learners, community members and 
policy makers towards conlextuallsatlon? 

• What evidence Is there Lo suggest that teachers use local 
experience as a means of contextualising Leaching and 
learptng? 

• What factors enhalice or constrain the use of local expert ence 
as a meEUis of contextualising teaching and learning? 

• What Is the impact of cbntextualisatlon of the process of 
teaching and learning? 

• What is the role ol contextuallsation in strengthening and 
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developing linkages between the school, home and community 
environments'? 

• What are the Implications of cnnlextualisation for educational 
planning and practice In the fulure'? 

The Research Methodology 

The methodology was designed specifically for this research to find 
answers to tlie research questions detailed above, However, I must 
acknowledge that the basis for the design was that developed by 
Berhanu et al (1977). It proved through the use of a qualita live, 
triangulated approach to be very successful in meeting the aims of 
the research, The selection of the schools for study was made entirely 
on die basis of personal knowledge 

Designing the methodology was a long process and required 
modifications before and during the field work, The process started 
with the design of a table that delailed the key Issues identified 
from the research questions), inetliods of data collection, potential 
sources of data and (he type of data to collect in order to obtain 
information on the Issues. Following this, eight case studies were 
carried out, these were located In two primary' schools In each of 
the four states, Field work of one week in each school was undertaken 
in order to obtain an understanding of the parllcular school in 
relation to the key issues The schools were selected accorded to a 
set of guidelines, the most Important being as follows ■ 

■ One case-study school was recognised as a 'progressive' school, 
the school being perceived as progressive where it conforms 
to some or all of the following 

1, there is a degree of flexibility in the curriculum, either In the 
basic con.structlou or In the way the teacher interprets It and 
leaches It: 

2, children are encouraged and able lo discuss issues in class; 

3, some attenipl Is made lo use children's out-of-school 
experience In the learning process; 

4, teachers use and/or develop resources based around children’s 
out-of- school experience and knowledge, 

5, there is some degree of continuous assessment; 

6, parents and community members have some involvement with 
the school: 

7, there is an attempt to use local technology In teaching and 
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learning resources relevanL to the local comtnuniLy and easily 
obtainable) I 

R there is some de^a;ree ol integration of subject matter across 
the curriculum, 

9. there is some evidence of teacher support: 

10, there is evidence o( some decentralisation and of school-based 
planning, 

(Note: The four schools selected were all schools where the teachers 
had received training as a result of DPPP), 

• The second school was in the same vicinity as the first, but 
did not necessarily need to have a reputation for progresslvlsm. 

• Brief overviews of two more elementary schools were 
under taken through one- day visits, in order to provide mdre 
supporting data for the case studies. 

(Note: The twelve schools selected were all 'iion-DPEP schools',)’ 

I 

In the schools, data collection was through informal, seml-strucLured 
Interviews and three participatory activities, namely, order ranking, 
matrix rahking and mapping, Separate questionnaires were 
constructed for the head teacher, teachers, pupils (group interviews 
of 6-8 per group) and community members (group Interviews of 4-6 
per group) Matrix ranking, which involved ranking ten methods of 
learning against each other by preference, was undertaken by pupils 
£md teachers. Pupils also completed mapping diagrams, a drawing 
activity that was designed to Illustrate what pupils did at home, 
what pupils did at school and whether there were any learning 
connections between the two environments. Classroom observations 
along with the psulicipatory activities, provided supporting evidence 
to the interviews and more mlormation on the teaching and learning 
processes in the schools, 

Seml-stnictured Interviews were held with key informants (policy 
makers, educationalists and researchers) to obtain their views, 
Appropriate literature and reports were also consulted to provide 
background informal ion on the national, regional and local contexts 
of Ihe school. 

Summary of the Case Studies 

Andhra Pradesh 

Andhra Pradesh Is a huge State with great variations and divide in 
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culture, languaffe, caste religion and fender, linlh between and 
v/lthln districts, The lininense [jopnlalinii. the inalnrllyofwhoin live 
in rural areas, the uneven develnpmenl. and llie .sLrlknitt diflerenccs 
between the urban and nirnl pniml.dions, creale an infinite and 
ever changing ta.sk lor the State's education developinent. Although 
enrolment Is relatively high In cniu|)ansf)n to other Slates in India, 
drop-out rates are al-so high and achievement levels are low. Over 
half of the population Is illiterate and the large disparity between 
sexes results In a high level of lemale illiteracy. 

In the case studies, generally, teachers, parents and pupils agreed 
that learning Is easier when out-of -school experience Is used and 
related to what Is taught In school through the formal curriculum, 
All agreed that 11 helps them undensLaud thlng.s heller, apply 
knowledge In practical dally lile .sUiialions and see the relallonslilp 
between knowledge from .school and real life .slLuatlon.s, Teaclier.s 
confessed they do not i)racii.sc- (hl.s (ledagogv'Inra number o( reasons. 
With the exception rg Ihiec icaelier.s in School A who have been 
trained under DPKP they are unhappy with the training Ihey received 
and feel lliat more .support in this area would enable them to try 
out progressive le-achlug methods such a.s eonlexlualislug leaching 
and letirnlng. They do not h.tve (he neee.ssaiy skills to relate school 
knowledge to the daily life experience of pnplIvS heeati.se this was 
not covered lii (heir Iraining. 

At present schools have almost no Input in enrrlculum development 
as responsibility resides at llie filale level. The curriculum Is not 
relevant to the lives of pupils and there are many teaching and 
learning areas that cannot be related to practical, concrete real-life 
situations. The majority ol leachens leil they cmi do little to improve 
their teaching practices, considering the lack of facilities and harsh 
conditions llu‘y work tuider. The rigid .slructure of the timetable, 
pressure on them to cover the cnrriciilinii Hccording to a prescribed 
plan and the narrow retinlreineniH of the asseasment system allow 
them little nexlbllllyloatiopl progressive leacliIngmethods.Teacliera 
find it easier and fee! more secure if they leach through books, 
which does not recpilre great diori orcrealive. imaginative planning 
of the learning experiences neee.ssary for jirogresstve leaching. 

More specifically. In terms of imUal impressions of the two schools 
studied In detail, tliere was a distinct difference. School A. the 
progressive school, is welt maintained and attractive to look at. On 
the other hand, School B is hardly recogntxable as a school from 
the outside as it lias no huundarv wall and appears run dowm and 
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neglected, The atmosphere in the two schools again was notably 
different. Pupils appeai' happy and enthusiastic in School A: in school 
B they are passive and shy. In School A, three teachers trained 
• under DPEP, including the head teacher, revealed that they used 
the Rs, 500 grant,' a sum given to all teachers under DPEP, to 
purchase relevant local materials. For example, the head teacher 
indicated that he used a role play game to teach numeracy to Class 
II pupils involving the buying and selling of local vegetables and 
fruit, Pupils were required to bring in vegetables and fruit but many 
could not afford this. The grant was used for this, 

Even from this small case study it is evident that co-operation 
between the head teacher, teachers, and community members is 
vital in foimlng a supportive learning environment for the pupil, 
The field work illustraled that teachers', parents’, community 
members' and pupils' perceptions of education and Uielr views on 
knowledge are important factors in using a contextualised approach 
to Leaching and learning, 

in random tests conducted in language and mathematics vidth Class 
II pupils in Schools A and B, it is revealing that generally the pupils 
in School A outperformed those In School B by 70%, Although one 
cannot attribute this entirely to the contextuallsatlon of the 
cuiTlculum, It has to be noted that one major difference between 
the two classes was local experience as a knowledge base in School 
A and development by the teacher of village-relevant teaching and 
learning materials. ' 

Himachal Pradesh 


Himachal Pradesh faces enormous problems in all areas of social 
policy largely because of the remote nature of many parts of the 
State, However, elementary education, and wlthlh it primary 
education., have , had a high profile in Himachal Pradesh since 
Independence, The State has been tlie second highest spender on 
elementary education m all of India and has made concerted efforts 
to improve the quality of education generally, and a high literacy 
rate,from elementary school are among some 
^ ^ achievements. However, despite these and many other 

gh achievements, the problem of remoteness and difficully of 
access to rural pnmary schools, especially In inountainous areas, 
stUi reixiatns an unresolved problern, 

‘^®^'=hers,...especlally. liked the idea ,of 

ntextuahsation The benefit of havingi'an image in the eye" when 
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learning, was nienLionec] an several occasions. SlniUarly, parents 
appreciated the Idea of linkliig schooling Lo the home environinenl, 
as long as Intimate details and conlidentlalities are not betrayed. 
Children described the learning process at home as easier than 
that at school because there Is tlie absence of pressure from time, 
and because they are not called upon to deal with complex, abstract 
concepts. 

The benefits of contextuallsation are borne out in the retention rate 
and achievement levels of pupils in Schools A and B. Generally, 
retention rates In School A were 40% higher than those in School B. 
in School A the Class II teacher had received three weeks' training 
under the DPEP programme and had been encouraged to develop 
'locally relevant' teaching and learning materials. School A Is In the 
mountains, two miles from a road, and the teacher has worked with 
members of the VEC to produce Leaching tmd learning materials for 
language development that the children will recognise, for example 
models of local gods that take on a particular significance at 
Dussehra and Dlwali, and pulses from the fields, School B is also in 
the mountains but the only Leaching and learning materials available 
are the textbook and a range of 'standard' products — wall chart, 
model of the Taj Mahal and pictures of national leaders, In the same 
random tests as conducted in Andhra Pradesh, pupils in School A 
out performed those In School B by 81%, 

Karnataka 

Karnataka has seen many changes and developments In its 
educational provision In recent years but if one looks at the progress 
since 1981, there has been a decline in the proportion of children 
completing eight years of schooling The reasons for this are complex 
but as the DPEP baseline assessments suggest the scale of tlie 
problem of retaining children in Classes 11 to IV Is considerable In 
three of the State’s districts, 

Having said that, tliere Is a commitment In the Slate Lo centre 
primary school development around the aim of cultivating the 
Individual's capacity for problem-solving and adaptability to the 
environment by developing the necessary knowledge, ability. sklMs 
and attitudes. This seems Lo be reflected in the teacher training 
programmes that are being developed in some DIETs In the 
State. 

However, In the case studies there was little evidence to suggest 
that teachers knowingly contextualise their teaching and practices, 
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When inleivlewed Lhe reasons Included a,(general lack of resources, 
time constrain!s, overcrowded classrooms, and poor teacher training 
that does not prepare teachers for using Innovative teaching methods 
or for making use of local resources In their Leaching practices, 

During fieldwork, discussions with teachers revealed a keen interest 
to know more about the idea of contextualising Leaching and 
learning, As a process It was not one they were familiar with, but 
there was a consensus that it would be quite easy for them to practise 
it because of pupils' familiarity with the local environment. 

In School A, teachers were trying hard to make learning relevant to 
pupils, The school is in a resettlement colony In an urban area 
undergoing amajor land-clearing programme, and during interview 
with the pupils they were able to easily identify areas where local 
experience had been brought into subject-areas. The most frequent 
example given was measuring land In a maths lesson. 

In the same random tests used in Andhra Pradesh, and Himachal 
Pradesh, conducted with Class 11 pupils ip Schools A and B Lhe 
results were very much the same but at a much lower level Lhan Lhe 
results in the previous States. One could tentatively suggest that 
this was in part due to Lhe quality of teacher training. 

West Bengal 

The findings of the research in West Bengal indicate that a very 
large gap exists between the plans made by educational policy 
makers and cuiriculum developers at Lhe State level and the reality 
of life in the schools, on Lhe other Problems exist In both urbem and 
rural schools, some of which are very similar, such as dilapidated 
bulldmgs and a lack of equipment, and others which are more area- 
specific, Urban schools tend to have much larger class sizes, in 
some cases of up to 150 pupils. Rural schools still suffer from large 
class sizes but not to Lhe same degree. On Lhe other hand, rural 
schools suffer because their development depends largely on parental 
contributions which often parents would rather spend on private 
schooling, 

However, despite this and also despite the fact that DPEP has been 
slow to operationalise in West Bengal there were encouraging signs 
in School A where one teacher In Class 1 was clearly familiar with 
the concept ofcontextuahsation. She had tried to contextualise her 
whole approach to basic literacy and numeracy by using local 
agricultural experience and knowledge. When interviewed, the 
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Leacher suga^.sLed LliaL Ihc iiiipliMiienlaLioii t)l ideas and ecaieepls 
Involvliig d^riCLillure — lor exaiuplf-. slnrics aboul cH'Mc'iillurf loi 
language work and use ol local vesjclahlcs Ini mill ibcr work - were 
Laken up with more and a;reuLer InLeresI Ijy [lie children, C',enerally, 
parents were agreeable (n such an approach They al.so appreciated 
their children telling them about (heir school vvoik, particularly if 
they also gained something from llieir children's schooling, for 
example, new agricultural (eclinirjiies or praclices to improve health. 

Interestingly, the 'VEC In Village A meets every week, which would 
seem to indicate a strong cmnmunity leeling lor the school with 
strong parental like.s and Invnlvciiicnt. Further, the iclciilinn latc.s 
of children in School A are double that ol those m School Ll and the 
two other schools where case studies were cnndncled. 

Random tests were conducted with C’da.s.s I ('liilrlren in Scliools A 
and B, with children in Sc.liool Amilperlormmg tlu' children In School 
B by 150%, However, the eoinp.irlson Is in many way.s grossly unfair 
as there were 51 cliildren enrolled in Cia.ss I In School A and I'M In 
School B, There are, though, some les.sons In he learned about 
community Involvement from the more general experiences in 
School A. 

Issues and Implicationo Arising from the Research 

In Section Four, suniinarie.s' of Die main conchi.slon.s of the case 
studies have indicated key areas of importance wliich emerged during 
the research, both in terms o( general issues relating to primary 
education in both urban tuid rural areas, and some specific Issues 
relating to contextuallsation o( leaching and learning. In this final 
section, 1 try to highlight some of the most critical Issues, and discuss 
some Implications of contextualising teaching and learning which 
arise from the literature and ironi the field research, 

Issues 

Teachers and Contextuallsation 

The most common pedagogical approach used in prlmaiy schools 
in India is still chalk-and-lalk When chalk or a blackboard are not 
available, the restiU is even more teacher-talk. Pupils in the 'non- 
progressive' schools Adsiled in this research were rarely required to 
participate actively in lessons, However, there is evidence from the 
literature and the field research that in some schools where teachers 
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have beer trained in DPEP the teachers are beginning to attempt to 
contextualise learning by relating the content of the curriculum to 
the experience of their pupils. This is generally achieved by using 
examples with which pupils are thought to be familiar, 

The views expressed by teachers through interviews and ranking 
exercises suggest that they appreciate the value of contextualising 
teaching and learning, particularly in relation to improving 
attendance and learning achievement, and would like to learn more 
about it, 

On several occasions teachers stated that they had learned a lot 
from being involved In the research process and would even use 
some of the methods developed to gather information in their own 
teaching. This would seem to indicate the Importance of encouraging 
teachers themselves to become involved In research. 

Evidence of the Use of Local Experience as a Vehicle for 
Curriculum Developn ent 

In both rural and urban schools, local experience and materials 
from the local environment are utilised by some teachers In India 
as the basis for Leaching and learning 

The literature survey reveals that this is usually the result of an 
innovative teacher training programme, The case studies I'eveal some 
examples where pupils bring in agricultural materials suclri as plemts 
and seeds, or foodstuffs, wliicb are tben used to illustrate abstract 
concepts. This, technique was found to be most commonly used m 
mathematics teaching and there would seem to be evidence that 
this has enhanced learning achievement. 

Factors Influencing the Use of Local Experience in Curriculum 
Development 

The research has revealed a number of factors which seem to 
influence the use of local experience as a means of contextuallstng 
teaching. Firstly, support for teachers seems crucial. This may come 
from the head teacher, from pupils, from other teachers, parents, 
policy makers and schools advisers or inspectors, Donor support, 
as in the case of Andhra Pradesh where the British Government's 
Department for International Development has encouraged the 
development of a contextualised teacher training programme, or 
recognition as a model or pilot school cis in the case of Himachal 
Pradesh which has developed model schools linked to DlETs, does 
seem to raise the prestige of the school in the locality. This In turn 
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seems to be a moUvatin.Ef factor for teachers and pupils, and 
encourages community members and parents to be more supportive 
of the school and its activities, 

Attitudes of Stakeholders to Contextuallsatlon 

Just as the teachers favour the process of contextualising teaching 
and learning, those pupils, community members and policymakers 
who were interviewed seem also to think that it is a practice worth 
utilising and would like io explore Its potential Many respondents 
stressed how important iL Is to base new learning on what is known 
already, 

The Role of Contextualisation in Developing Community 
Involvement in Education 

Most research on pnmaiy education in developing countries suggest 
that the learner can play a vital role in strengthening linkages 
between the three learning environments of the school, the home 
and the community, Contextuallsatlon can, in theory, enable the 
learner to link the learning experiences in tliese three environments. 
The teacher, by contextualising Leaching and learning, can facilitate 
this process From the researcli findings. It becomes clear that this 
does happen 

Implications and Conditions Necessary to Support 
the Contextualisation of Teaching and Learning 

Certain conditions in primary schools In India mrike innovative 
approaches to teaching and learning difficult to Introduce. The most 
crucial appear to be . 

• large class sizes; 

• Loo many short le.sson periods per Jay, each allocated to a 
different discipline: 

• lack of basic materials lor teaching aid development: 

• lack of support by schools Inspectors and teacher trainers 
who fail to visit schools, or try to enforce traditional practices 
which are inappropriate: 

• lack of Inservlce training and support which could free 
teachers, mentally, to experiment: 

• poor motivation of teachers; 
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• increasing numbers of young teachers entering Leaching who 
would prefer to be doing something else and are incapable of 
teaching large sections of (he curriculum; 

■ inflexible centralised curriculum development and modes of 
assessment 

Certain conditions do support the use ol contextualised Leaching 
and learning in rural primary schools, particularly. 

■ enthusiasm of teachers to do the best for Lheir pupils, 

■ enthusiasm of pupils to perform well; 

• enthusiasm and support of many parents for schooling, 
especially from those who have themselves received an 
education (there was a lot of evidence of Llie part that Total 
Literacy Campaigns have played in encouraging women, 
especially, to send their children to school); 

• d willingness amongst parents to encourage their children to 
discuss their schooling, and to olfer help with problem.s, and 
recognition of tlielr achievements in school; 

• the supportive nature of teachers towards each other. 

• the close relationship between many rural schools and the 
surrounding community. 

• the vast resource base surrounding all .schools; 

• the real demand from all parties for teachers to be provided 
with professional development in terms of pre and Insendce 
teacher training; 

• teachers who hail from the community in which the school Is 
located; 

• the presence ol teachers in the school who have a knowledge 
and understanding of the use of local experience as a vehicle 
for curriculum development and pedagogical renewal: 

• spgce available m the school for local experlence^based 
activities. 

Teacher trauilng and support Is a critical factor if the process of 
contextualisation is lo be adopted in rural and urban primary 
schools. Te,achers need Lo reflect on their pedagogical practices, and 
to question their attitudes towards real learning. Many teachers do 
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use a range of excellenL pracLices on a daily basis, buL they may noL 
be aware IhaL they are in fact doing Ibis. Awareness of successful 
approaches Lo leaching and learning will cerlalnly contribute to the 
developmenlofmore innovative strategies, Finally, if teachers, pupils 
and community members can develop a view of education as good 
in Itself, then there is a far greater chance ol building a learning 
environment which has a chance of achieving real success, 
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CONCEPTUAL STRATEGIES EMPLOYED BY 
THE PERCEPTUALLY DECENTERING AND NON¬ 
DECENTERING VILLAGE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


A.C. Pachaury 


r 




The purpose of ike study was to explore conceptual strategies 
employed by the perceptually decentering and nomdecentering 
village schoolchildren The study revealed that children of 
grade three through grade five formed a homogenous group 
in respect of perceptually decentermg behaviour supporting 
the view that the sampled village schools did not care to 
develop and nurtureperceptualdecentering behaviour in their 
students. Further, the study found that the children utilized 
their past experiences to deal with the un-leamt situations 
quite well indicating that they possessed the necessary 
competence to think conceptually. This trait ought to be 
nurtured through schooling. 


Introduction 

The universalization of elementary education as envisaged through 
the District Primary Education Programme (DPEP) has three major 
goals, Besides enrolment and retention drives. DPEP lays emphasis 
as well on the quality of education, Assessment and nurture of 
conceptual thinking in village school children, therefore, is looked 
upon as a forward step in developing this ability of the disadvantaged 
students, because ‘learning Is not simply a matter of adding to and 
extending concepts" (Johnston, 1996). Hence, learning demands 
transformation and/or radical reorganisation of the existing ideas 
of the learners by employing varied conceptual strategies, 

Visual perceptions form the raw materials for much of the conceptual 
thinking as well as for the construction of knowledge by human 
beings. What kind of the conceptual thlnkmg an Individual employs 
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depends on the level of his cognitive development and his past 
experiences. Constnictlon of meaning(s), therefore, results due to 
the Interaction of the learner with the environment, The knowing 
processes have been variously named by the researchers. A 
conceptual strategy is defined as “an individuals spontaneous 
predisposition to perceive in a characteristic fashion" (Mahlols, 1990). 

The importance of conceptual thinking for classroom learning caimot 
be easily dismissed; its utility has been aptly stated by Shulman 
(1987) as "the process of pedagogical reasoning and action" In 
teaching The Indian teacher educators by and large, display poor 
"pedagogical content knowledge" (Pachaury, 1997); therefore, they 
fail to offer “a rational structure for a story programme and teaching 
method" (Pinard and Laurendeau, 1970). Consequently, the 
classroom instruction falls to accommodate “the conceptual 
repertoire of the children" (Almy, 1966) It has been also argued by 
Saracho (1990) that conceptual thinking/cognitive styles help 
children in learning "different subject matter areas, as well as in 
the nurture of the student-teacher interactions in the classrooms". 

Kagan et al, (1963, 1964), and Kagan and Kagan (1970) have 
developed a conceptualization Lest that measures three intellectual 
preferences of children, i.e., the functional, the analytic, and the 
categorical, Of these three, the functional mode is less mature, while 
the analytic mode "requires more mental differentiation and 
abstraction of parts from wholes" (Kogan and Saarin; 1990), 
Wollsnsky (1965), therefore, stressed that "Incorporation of past 
experiences is a higher level of process which is not involved In 
perceptual activity,” For Piaget (1952), thought is perceptual 
restructuring, i.e,, "the whole Is not reducible to the sum of its parts". 
The categorical mode Is considered as conceptual functioning 
superior to either the functional aiid/or the analytic one by Gardener 
and Schoen (1962). Therefore, It Is opined that conceptual thinking, 
as maintained by the authors. Is essentiallv a hierarchical thought 
process. 

"Perception is an act of categorization," stressed Burner (1964). It 
is, in fact, a basic cognitive process, that humans (sub-huraan 
species too) utilize in organising their past experiences through the 
process of decentering their (Jiought, Piaget's tlieory (1,952) of 
cognitive development espouses that the conceptual thinking of the 
child differs qualitatively due to progressive differentiations and 
integration of mental structures. The chief characteristic of the 
concrete operational child (7-11/12 years) is "his ability to descender 
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from a focus on Lhe perceptually domlncUiL lo an emphasis on the 
more InvarlEmt but less silent properties of stimulus displays’ 
(Whiteman, 1967), Elklnd and Scott. (]li62) study supported the 
Plagetian Lheoiy of non-decentering of perception by the children of 
early childhood age, and "gradually decenterlng with age". In another 
study Elking et al (1964) found that "children from four to nine 
years of age with drawings containing parts and wholes maintained 
independent meanings". Ausubel (1964) has argued that the 
disadvantaged children show poor perceptual discrimination skills. 

No two children come to the school with isomorphic past experiences 
and levels of cognitive functioning. Hence, they employ different 
levels ol conceptual strategies In negotiating a perceptual and/or a 
cognitive task A major purpose of classroom instruction for the 
pnraaiy schoolchildren is not to goad them with the declared subject 
matter factual information, but instead, to free them from perceptual 
domination in processing information. This condition of the 
classroom instruction would undoubtedly help the students in 
utilizing the already learnt materials in context-independent 
situations (Pachaury, 1996) Children display considerable variation 
in the use of the conceptual strategies Therefore, keeping in view 
the role of: (a) part-whole discriminations in perceptally decentering 
ability, and (b) conceptual strategies employed in processing of 
information, it was considered desirable to explore conceptual 
strategies employed by the perceptually decenterlng and non- 
decenterlng village school children. Specifically, the following 
research questions have been addressed through this study 

1. Does there exist a developmental progression in the ability of 
perceptual decentenng of the village schoolchildren of third 
through fifth grades'? 

2. Do the village schoolchildren of third through fifth grades, who 
are perceptually decentering employ more number of times 
the functional, the analytic, and the categorical strategies than 
their perceptual non-decenterlng peers? 

3. Is the ability l:o employ different levels of conceptual strategies 
affected by the gender of these samples Ss? 

Sample 

Fifteen boys and fifteen girls at each grade of third through fifth 
were randomly selected from five lab-area village schools of a DIET 
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of Madhya Pradesh. These Ss had ages of 9+, 10+ and 11 + , 
respectively, seventy nine Ss had completed all the tasks 
administered to them, 

Method 

The semi-cllnlcal method of data collection were employed by the 
author. 

Task Administered 

The perceptual decenterlng tasks (Elklnd, 1962:1964) and the 
conceptual strategies tasks (Faw and Belkins, 1989) were 
administered to all the sampled Ss. Each subject took about ten 
minutes to complete the tasks 

Elklnd's tasks were used as a criterion measure to bifurcate the Ss 
Into perceptually decenterlng ajid non-decenterlng categories. Ss 
whose perceptual regulation was hinged at ‘parts' only were 
designated as 'non-decenters’, and the Ss who utilized either 
'whollstic' amd/or ‘part-whole In combination' were categorized as 
'perceptually decenters', 

The conceptualization tasks were scored for the functional, the 
analytic and the categorical strategies suggested by Its designers 
(Faw and Bel kings, 1989), 

Statistical Treatment 

In order to determine whether there exists any significant difference 
between the percentages, the Omega statistic (W) was calculated 
with Alpha fixed at 5% level of confidence (Downlte and Heath, 1965). 

Results 

Developmental Progression of Perceptual Decentralisation 

Table 1 presents the percentages of the village schoolchildren across 
the grades and gender displaying the behaviour of perceptual 
decenterlng and non-decentering. 

The percentages for decenterlng behaviour ranged from 14 to 28 for 
either gender across the three grades. These percentages are quite 
low when judged against the 75% criterion fixed by Piaget (1952) as 
an Index of development of decenterlng behaviour. Although Table 
1 reveals that the perceptual decenterlng ability of the sampled boys 
had been better than that of their girl peers (IV/V grades), yet there 
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does not exist any significant difference between the percentages of 
the boys and the girls of these grades; since none oi the obtained 
value of the Omega statistic (W) reached the 5% level of significance 
(all the W.s'p> 05), However, it is obvious from this table that there 
exists a clear progression on perceptually decentering ability for 
the sampled village school Ss (32%-lIl: 41%-lV, 48%-V), 

TABLE 1 

Percentage of the Subjects Attaining Perpetual Decentratlon 
and Non-decenteratlon 
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Elklnd's (1964) research confirmed LhaL deceiiLering behaviour in 
children develops by the age of nine (75%). Against this empirical 
observation, the present sampled village schoolclilldren show delay 
of at least three to five years in the development of perceptually 
decentering behaviour, 

TWO other interesting obseri'ations related to this behaviour of 
children are : 

• There does not exist any significant difference between the 
percentages of the perceptually decentering boys-boys and 
glrls'glrls across the three studied grades of the village schools, 
since none of tire obtained values of Omega reached the 5% 
level of significance (p>,05). 

• It Is true as well that there does not exist any significant 
difference between the percentages of the contrasting grade 
pairs (ni-IV;III-V; IV-V) of perceptually decentering, and non- 
decenterlng Ss, and between perceptually decentering and non- 
decenterlng Ss across the grades (p>.05) (Table 2), 


TADLE 2 

Slgnlfloant Differences between the Percentages of the Subjects across the 
Grades Who Attained Decenteratlon and Non*decenteratlon 
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Hence, they form a homogeneous group in respect of perceptually 
decentertng behaviour, These observations support the view that 
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the sampled village schools did not care to develop and nurture 
perceptual decenterlng behaviour In their students. 

Use of Conceptual Strategies 

Table 3 represents the percentages reached by the perceptually 
decenterlng and non-decentering children In employing the three 
conceptual strategies. 

TAIILE .1 

Percentages Reached by the Decenters and Non-decentera 
□n Different Conceptual Strategies 
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The percentages of the functional strategy varied from 13 to 38 
(decenters) and from 5 to 17 (non-decenters)./For the analytic 
strategy, the percentages varied from 13 to 50 and 17 to 50, 
respectively while for the categoncal strategy, the percentages were 
21 to 63 and 30 to 45, respectively. No response percentages were 
quite high for the non-descender third-graders (29 and 40), and for 
fourth-grade decenters/non-decenters the percentages were 13 to 
44, None of the Ss of the fifth-grade of either category refrained 
from responding to the conceptual strategies tasks. 

On the basis of the obtained values of the Omega statistic (W), the 
following Inferences have been drawn regarding the utilization of 
the three conceptual strategies by the sampled village school Ss 
who were perceptually decenters and non-decenters, 

• There does not exist any significant difference between the 
percentages across grades for the decenterlng and non 
decenterlng boys and girls on any of the three strategies 
employed by them (p> 05) (Table 4), 
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There does noL exist any sif(niflcanL difference between the 
percentages across grades for the decentering and non- 
decentering boys/girls on the categorical-analytic; the 
categorical-functional, and the analytic-functional pairs of 
conceptual strategies employed by them (p>.05) 
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On these observations it is opined Uiat the sampled rufal school- 
children of eitlier categoiy have employed similar strategies without 
any distinction in tenns of the levels of processing of information 
encountered in the administered conceptual-strategies tasks. 
Implicitly, it is also reasoned that the classroom Instruction of these 
village schools had done nothing for promotion of the conceptual 
thinking of their students. Rather, whatever levels of strategies had 
been employed by these children were their own spontaneous 
creation in response to task exposure 
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A chief goal of school leai'nlng is lo exploit past experiences for 
hierarchical integration of ideas by employing conceptual thinking 
(Ausubel, 1964; Bruner, 1964: de Bono 1978; Gagne, 1965). The 
sampled village schoolchildren had utilized their past experiences 
to deal with the un-learnb situations quite well. This means they 
possess the necessai)'' competence to think conceptually —^which 
needs to be nurtured through schooling 

Secondary Analyses 

Nine primary school teachers as well as were randomly (4 male and 
5 female) selected from the sampled village schools, and were 
administered the two sets of the tasks. 

The percentages of non-decenters was 44,56% of these teachers 
were perceptually decenters. The maximum percentages for these 
two categories of the school Ss were 52.00 and 48.00, respectively. 
The differences in these percentages are not at all very much marked 
(p>,05): 44% of these teachers employed the higher-order conceptual 
strategy of the categorical type. For the functional, and the analytic 
strategies used, the percentages were 22 and 33, respectively. To 
ascertain whether there exists any significant difference in the 
percentages of these three levels of strategies, the Omega statistic 
yielded insignificant values (p>,05). 

It is interesting to note that, percent-wise, the primary school 
teachers' performance on the use of the categorical strategy had 
been in no way better than the maximum percentage attained on 
this strategy by either the perceptually decenterlng or non- 
decenterlng village school children of third through fifth grades 
(teachers 44%; children decenters 63% and nori-decenters 44%). 
This empirical fact raises a serious concern about these teachers’ 
classroom transactional styles for the development and nurture of 
the conceptual thinking of their students, This view is sustained by 
Wig ^d Somel's (1980) opinion that "cause effect relationships 
appear to be influenced by visual perceptual deficits and by delays 
in learning the logical operations that are required to resolve the 
associative relationships among the words and concepts". Gazlel's 
(1997) research on disadvantaged students had shown that academic 
emphasis predicted 30% (R =» 0.30) school performance. These 
evidence of these researches, therefore, suggests building up of 
teacher efficacy because it affects student performance (Armour et 
al,, 1976; Asthon and Webb, 1986) 
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Of the 79 village schoolchildren studied, only 7 (8.86 i.e,, 9%) were 
able to advance part-whole in combination' (III — one boy and one 
girl; IV - one boy and one girl; V - all three boys), However, 3 sampled 
teachers, I.e,, 33.333%, advanced this kind of perceptual 
decentering. The Omega statistic (W) in order to be significant 
between these two percentage differences should have been 0.70. 
But its obtained value was 0.33 (9% and 33%). Hence, it is inferred 
that there_does not exist any significant difference between the 
sampled vlilage schoolchildren and their teachers in attaining the 
'part-whole in combination', i,e., on the 3-level of perceptual 
decentering. It is also interesting to note that 45% of these teachers 
were perceptual non-decenters. 

Educational Implications 

More explicitly than implicitly, the school curriculum emphasizes 
tlie development of analytical, thoughtful, and science like skills in 
children’. Learning by perception alone does not go beyond empirical 
observations. Therefore, it Is limited to Piagetlan figurative knowing, 
I.e. discovering the physical aspects of things etc. For this reason, 
Berlyne (1957) opined that "conceptual thinking is not a matter of 
simple perception". On the contrary, thought and perception In fact 
are two separate qualities of knowing (Wohlwlll, 1964), In conceptual 
thinking "the perception appears to be one of facilitating, the 
developmental transfonnation of the child's intellectual operations 
from the level of these infralogical structures to more complex and 
abstract forms of logical functioning" (Flower, 1965), In fact, to utilize 
the categorical strategy, "higher-order cognitive structures of the 
classlflcatbiy type are needed for processing of the Information that 
the two objects (out of tlie three) go together because they share a 
similarity principle constructed by the respondent. The fact that 
the sampled children failed to showany significant difference in the 
use of the three conceptual strategies is attributed to their inablll’ly 
to construct a hierarchical category, 

Conceptual thinking emphasises the abilities of analyzing, 
synthesizing and evaluating The textbook mode of classroom 
Instruction does not nurture the conceptual ability of the students.'* 
Therefore, this study has to offer .two Important classroom 
Intervenbons because, "teachers can not teach what they do not 
know" (Brophy, 1991), regarding instructional strategies (Adams 
and Krockover, 1997) i.e., "how internalization of cognitions take 
place" (Fleckman, 11976), In the first instance, to remedy the 
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perceptual deficits, the students be exposed to Frostlg’s type of 
activities (the Figure-ground and aspatial relations) that have been 
developed on the basis of eco-specific materials, since such a material 
would ensure their visuo-perceptual sensitivity, Secondly, in order 
to refine the quality ol the classroom interactions, the teachers need 
onentatlon in how to muster I he learning environment for promotion 
of the conceptual thinking of the students A theory-backed and 
empirically-checked deficiency and its remediation like the one 
proposed would be more elfectlve rather than an adhoc ‘should’ 
prescription for the teachers, and then, expecting the development 
of conceptual thinking in the students. 
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Lhliiking among soclaJly disadvEmlaged girls The Einalysis was carried 
out on the basis of data collected during two studies at different 
points of time, However In both the studies the collection ol data, 
the scoring procedures ol Rangoli patterns and the nature of the 
sample (l.e., socially disadvantaged girls) were one and the same, 
making it possible to draw valid conclusions leading to certain 
meaningful implications. 

Study I — the relationship between the R.D Skills and the 
performance of CPM among pnmary school socially 
disadvantaged girls, their ages ranging from 8 to 11 
years, was analysed (N = 280), 

Study II — the relationship between the R.D, skills and the 
performance on two non-verbal cullure-falr 
Intelligence Tests. Raven's CPM and Pathak's Draw- 
a-Man Test was analysed (N = 240 with an average 
age of 10 years). 

A note on Rangoli Drawing and Disadvantaged Group as well as the 
procedures followed for collection and scoring of the data are given 
in the following sections, followed by the findings surd a discussion 
leading to their Implications. 

A Note on Rangoli Drawing Skills 

Rangoli Drawing is a custom in Hindu families of the southern States 
of India. Rerngoll designs are drawn dally in front of the house as 
the first household core of the day, Moreover, Rangoli Drawing Is a 
must m front of the pooja room Inside the house. White Rangoli 
powder Is commonly used whereas coloured powder Is used for 
special occasions like festivals, functions, etc. 

The core of Rangoli is its striking symmetry. While one fonn of Rangoli 
drawing is based on a structured pattern of data, its stretch being 
controlled by its dot-base, the other form reassembles a line drawing 
that could be drawn by starting with a small figure, usually 
geometrical In shape, and by expanding it further and lurther adding 
lines symmetrically to the geometrical pattern base. In lact, in the 
latter case, there is no limit for widening its stretch unlike the former, 
and the finished product, If neatly drawn, may look like a spirograph 
design with highly structured and intricate patterns. Of course its 
quality depends upon one's own imagination Involving spatial 
relations and practice in framing such designs, 

These skills would, of course denve from the cultural environment, 
typically Informal, and would occur in everyday-life situations rather 
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Llian be seL up for ecriicaLlonal purposes, AlUiougli I'eJiiale members 
of Hindu families, IrresiiecLive o( Ihelrsocio c-eononiic stalus, acquire 
Rangoll drawing skills In general, socially disadvaiUaged girls, in 
parLlcular, were selecLed for this ,sUidy because a fairly large porLlon 
of disadvantaged girls in and around Mysore city aeciulre these skills 
in a cultural context without any lonnal training To be more specific, 
maidservants employed in middle and upper class Hindu families 
draw Rangoli even>' morning in front ol the houses In which they 
work as part of their duties, and the daughters of such maid servants 
acquire these skills through .self-practice while helping their mothers 
in performing this study, Many a time, girls of age above eight or 
nine years themselves work as maidservants on a parl-tlme basis 
to support their families linancially. Such girls also learn theRangoH 
drawing skills in order to jrerform their duties rather than considering 
Rangoli drawing an art Recently. Rangoli Drawing has come to be 
considered as a creative arl and many groups in the .soclely 
(Irrespective ol the .socio-economic slutiis) have l^een showing interest 
in developing this arl among (he younger generation by holding 
Rangoli exhibitions and competitions and using diflerent media for 
drawing rangolls such as Hower petals, salt, coloured dust, etc. 
However, it is obsen^ed that the liinueiice of formal education on 
acquiring cognitive skills like Rangoli Drawing would be at its 
minimum because school going girls among the socially 
disadvantaged group seldom evince interest in their studies owing 
to poverty, 

A Note on Socially Disadvantaged Group 

Various psychologists eoiisider disadvantage/deprivation a negative 
state of life which is an obstacle in the development of human 
efficiencies, A few social scientists have called disadvantaged persons 
culturally deprived and have referred to deprivation as a deficiency 
ofthe stimulating state ol'ohildhood (Garden 19(35); as Bolnian (1973) 
aptly points out, deprivation stojis persons from taking pari In the 
cultural achievements of thcMr society. 

In the Indian context social di.saclvanlagedncss reflecls not only In 
child-rearing but also m Hie child's cognlllve Intellectual 
development, adjusbnenl and aspiration levels, attracllon for school, 
etc. Jerome S. Bruner’s (1971) iiilerpreLatlon on disadvantagedness 
applies to Indian situations too. He analyses the three interconnected 
inlluences associated wltli jjoverty leading to disadvantagedness as' 
(1) goal-seeking and problem-solving, (ii) language development, and 
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(lii) social reciprocity, To quote from Ills fajiious book, The Relevance 
of Education’ (1971) 

“heijig socio-economicallg disadvantatjed is no simple mattei of deficit, 
of su^eiing a cultural cwiLaminosis V.atcan be dosed by suitable inputs 
of compensation. It is complex of ciicumstances.. being at Hie bottom’ 
often alienated by a sense of ethnic separation ft om the main culture" 
(Burner 1971, p. 150) 

This ‘disadvantag;edness' or deprivation is an environmental 
condition the form of wlilch changes with economic, social and 
cultural differences. Here "disadvantagedness’ refers to the 
shortcomings of desired experiences, not membership of any 
particular group. The two crlteHa followed for considering the social 
disadvantagedness were : (1) the low socio-economic status of the 
subjects (considering parental education, income and profession), 
and (11) the type of school they were attending (government primary 
schools located In such areas where a large number of students 
hailed from low SES), 

Thus the sample of socially disadvantaged girls was drawn from 12 
different government primary schools in and around Mysore city, 
catering to low SES grbups, All the fourth and fifth graders of these 
selected schools were considered as 'intact' groups for collection of 
data, howeyer the data on the Low-SES group only was retained for 
analysis, leaving aside a few as they belonged to a slightly higher 
SES 

Collection and Scoring of Data on Rangoli Drawings 

The subjects were contacted in small groups of 10 to 12 during 
school hours and were asked to draw Rangoli patterns with either 
dot-base or line-base or a combination of both on the plain paper 
with pencil/pen supplied to them. A iiiEixlmum time-limit of 30 
minutes was prescribed and the children were encouraged to draw 
as many Rangoli designs as they could within that time They were 
also encouraged to draw neat, novel and Intricate designs as far as 
possible, 

Those who did not know Rangoli drawing were also persuaded to 
try at least one Rangoli drawing: otherwise they were allowed to 
draw freehand any design of their own choice, 

Evaluation of the Rangoli Patterns 

As there was no standardised scoring available for assessing the 
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Raiigoll paUerns, a systematic qualilaLive evaluaLion was carried 
out, Those subjects were considered 'Ran.^oll-knowtn^' who could 
draw one or more Ranitoli patterns witli cither dot-liase or line-base 
within the given time, EacJi Rangoii drawn by the subject was 
assessed for its (i) size, (li) intricacy, (iii) synimeLiy, and (Iv) number 
of Rangohs'was also taken into account. The scoring Key Is given In 
Appendix I. 

Collection of Data on Intelligence 

1, Raven's CPM was selected as a factor of cognitive functioning 
lor the following reasons: 

• the nature ol the content — involving spatial relations, 
inductive reasoning, and perceptual accuracy. 

■ a standai'di/ed, widely used non-verbal culture-fair te.st ol 
intelligence; 

• its ease ol administration on a socially disadvantaged group, 
2 Pathak's Draw-a-Man Test was selected as a measure of 

intelligence, which is another non-verbal culture-fair Lest, 

The Instructions and procedure were strictly followed in 
administering both the tests and scoring the answers. Each siibjecl's 
percentile ranking was also computed accordingly, 

Findings 

study I ; The relationship between R D Skills and performance on 
CPM was found to be positively significant, 

The sample of 280 was divided into two groups — Rangoll Knowing 
Group (RKG) and Non-Rangoli Group (NRG) each consisting of 140 
girls — with a further division of the RG into three groups — high, 
moderate, low, The nominal groups were based on the per centlle 
points: 75Lh and above — High. 50th to 75th Moderate: 50th and 
below — Low, as computed from the total scores of R,D,skills. The 
classification of Nominal Groups are as follows ■ 


RG 

lyis 

'MO r/z.s 

10-11 lyr.s 

Tatnl 

Whole Gl’ 

37 

sa 

51 

140 

High Gi' 

11 

Ui 

15 

42 

Model ate GP 

Ifi 

24 

20 

BO 

Low GP 

10 

12 

16 

38 

NRG 

50 

50 

40 

140 
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• As Llie data ol Lhe present study wpi e classified into two inaiii 
categones — Rangoli knowinj^ and non-Rangoli knowin|2;, and 
normally of the distribution of CPM scores was not found In 
both the categories, r^^ (bis) was considered the most 
appropriate statistic lo lincl out the extent of relationship 
between Lhe two variables - Rangoll drawing skills and Lhe 
CPM scores vide Table 1. 


TABLE 1 

Summaiy of (bis) Values Between RG and NRG for Different Age Groups 


Arji- 

ip ll>‘d 

‘il 

Ij'vrt f)/ SirjinJii nnt'c 

Slot) ycais 

0.2a 

85 

0 05 level 

9 to 10 yerijt, 

(J 22 

100 

(1,05 level 

10 to 11 ypHL's 

0,2a 

80 

0,05 level 


The value ot i^, (bis) ioi rill lhe fliiee age-Rioups was loiiiid lo be .slRiillicuiil ot 0,05 
level. It could, tliei eloie, he ossei led llial I iieie WrVs a sljralllcnjil lelrdioii.sliJ]) liei weeii 
Rniigoll-dirUVltiRSlull.suud llie [leiloiiu,nice ou lhe 0PM lo IheexlenI Indicaletl by i 
(bis) ■ '' 

Study n ; The findings of Lhe performance on Draw-a-Man Test 
and CPM in relation to R,D. Skills provided a better 
picture of the relationship between two djfierent 
intelligence tests and R,D,Skills, The following 
observations are noteworthy, 

TABLE 2 

Comparison of Performance on Draw-a-Man Test and CPM 

UiCeLs o/ rulpllirjein c Diaiu-ii-Mon Tos'l CPM 


Siiptiiioi 

Nil 

Above Avei rige 

a>y;, 

Avpiage 

45'Ki 

Below Aveiafie 

28'K) 

Deilmie teeble iiiUidedue.s.s (Deleellve) 

24'Ki 


Nil 

4'K) 

21 % 

48% 

27'Xi 


It would be seen from Lhe Table (2) that • 

• There are wide differences in the perlormance of the subjects 
on two different Intelligence tests — though both are culture 
fair tests 
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• The overall perloraiance on both Ihe tests Is very low — a 
major portion of the sample (50%) falling below the Average 
level of Intelligence, 

• There Is no single subject falling In the category 'Superior' In 
both the tests, 

Thus the above findings indicating a very low performance on 
intelligence tests support many earlier findings on disadvantaged 
groups. 

• The extent of relationship between R.D,Skills and the two 
intelligence tests was found by computing X^- and the 
Contingency Coefficient ‘C. 

The findings revealed a positive significant relationship between R.D. 
Skills and'cPM at 0,01 level (X-' = 26 8, df= 12: C = 0,4 1) whereas It 
reached only 0,05 level (X^ = 21.7, df= 12. C=0,32) with the Draw-a- 
Man Test. It is interesting to note a higher degree of relationship 
between R.D. and CPM than with the Draw-a-Man Test. This may 
be due to the type of thinking Involved in two different Intelligence 
tests, Draw-a-Man test involving tlie perception of the human figure 
of a man (w.r.t. the proportion of the pails of the body and their 
details) and CPM warranting children’s responses in multiple choice 
items Involving perceptual reasoning, 

• An analysis of Rangoli drawings of high scorers on CPM 
(Average and Above Average group) further revealed that they 
could draw more Rangolis within the given time with a high 
degree of Intricacy and sjnmmetiy. Approximately ten per cent 
of this group (Average and Above Average GP on CPM) was 
found to be at Below Average level In Draw-a-Man Test 
performance, This indicates that there are some essential 
common features In both CPM and Rangoli Drawing — such 
as concept of enclosure, variety of design structures (both 
geometric and curved), filling up of gaps, etc,, which might 
influence their performajice on CPM. The items In set AB, in 
particular, in CPM In fact resemble some of the common 
Rangoli designs drawn by the sample, 

• It is Interesting to note that the group as a whole exhibited 
R.D. Skills with a wide range vide Table 3. The percentile points 
were computed to classify the whole group into nominal 
categories — High, Moderate and Low, 
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'rAiiLE ;i 

Classification of the Sample into Nominal Groups with 
respect to their Rangoli Drawing Skills 





No III rarli 

% ol oaili 

Groiyj 

Desrnptiori 

Pcirriiltle 

Rurif/e 

riiloijonj 

cutoijnn/ 

I 

Vpiy High 

'lOth + 

;u)-;i4 

10 

a 

11 

High 

751 h h) 901 li 

20-90 

9(1 

15 

in 

Mode-i'rile 

BOIli lo 7.5(li 

20-25 

7a 

92 

IV 

Low 

Z5lh lo 50th 

15-10 

02 

20 

V 

Vpiy Low 

2,511) riiul Uolow 

9 14 

45 

1!) 


(Range ot Sfcnes in RajigtiU Uiawiiig Is Ikijm .H In ;i4) 


Discussion 

In the light of the above findings it is clear that the overt cognitive 
behaviour— the skills and performances — are Indeed numerous 
in the human species. It is equally clear that these skills and patterns 
are closely patterned on the cultural supports for life. Many cross- 
cultural psychologists agree that the major problem is to adequately 
describe the skills profile nurtured in any pailicular cultural setthig 
(Berry, 1966, 1971,Wobcr, 1973) Unfortunately, the ways in which 
the Rangoli drawing skills are acquired among socially disadvantaged 
girls are iioi amen.ible Inr analysis as the data on the nature of 
learn ing Rangoli patLerns, the length of practice, the motivational 
level of children in acquiring these skills etc., are scanty, Thus the 
discussion should be limited to the signiflcEuit relationship between 
the two vanables e,staljlish(;d in this study through correlation rather 
than emphasizing the cause-effect relationship between them. More 
research is needed for a defiiiiLe conclusion in this regard. 

Thus the analysis of this study establishing signii’icant correlation 
between Rangoli drawing, skills and performance on the CPM 
provided evidence that the Rangoli drawing skills as a cultural factor 
present In socially disadvEuitaged girls influence to a considerable 
extent their cognitive thinking in general and perceptual abilities in 
particular. 

The results may be seen as providing lairly strong support for the 
hypothesis i.e., the better tlie abilities to draw Rangoli patterns, 
the higher would be the scores on the C-PVT. This Indicates clearly 
the influence of culture on rognilive ihinking among socially 
disadvantaged girls 
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Several related cross-culUiral studies with both emlc and etlc 
approaches are notewortliy as they shed considerable light on the 
inlluence of cultural laclors on cognitive development. Childs and 
Greenfield (1980) studied the effect of weaving experience on the 
representation of clothing patterns in Zlnacantaeo children whose 
schooling was limited, Daragowskl and Ellis (1974) examined 
extensive evidence from a variety of cultures pertaining to difficulty 
in discrimination abilities, Bushmen tested by Reunlng and Wortlay 
(1973) were able to complete geometric figures when they were given 
orientation in symmetry. Price Williams studied the effects of pottery 
making knowledge on consen^atlon of clay substance with Plagetlan 
qualitative approach to assess the cognitive behaviour These studies 
Intending to Investigate the cultural patterning of cognitive behaviour 
in many different ways supported in general the argument that 
cultural factors (such as weaving, pottery-making, hunting, tailoring, 
etc,) develop the component cognitive abilities necessary to its 
performance. 

Secondly, it is significant lo note the fluctuations in the gradation 
of CPM Sets A and AB found in this study. Some of tlie Items in Set 
AB resemble the most common RangolJ patterns drawn by the 
Rangoll-knowing children, It Is interesting to note that Item 7 which 
is almost similar to a basic Rangoli design was correctly answered 
by almost 80% of the Group, even though there were wrong responses 
for the earlier items Items 9 and 11 were also found to be easier 
ones in the same way but the percentage of cases was found Lo be 
less than tliat of Item 7 

Thus the findings of this study showing fluctuations in the gradation 
of items in Set AB of CPM warrant serious considera tion. This raises 
a doubt about the strength of the CPM as a culture-fair test. The 
question — How fair Is a 'culture-fair' Intelligence test for the S,D, 
group? — (even though there might be a positive influence on Lhelr 
performance) Is to be answered on the basis of more systematic 
research evidence. Even though many psychologists have regarded 
the Progressive Matrices as an almost pure test bf the 'g' factor, 
there are some others who have criticized It Loo. BoLner (1965) has 
criticized the Progressive Matrices' validity and reliability while 
Anastasl (1961) has pointed out a number of limitations In the 
Manual Informations. Berry (1966) has also remarked that since 
people with differing cultures and ecologies tend to develop and 
malnteiin different sets of skills, the concept of intelligence, or its 
equivalent is bound to be defined somewhat differently is each 
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society Further, to quote his comments' 

We that our concept ol'lntellifrence Is not a psychological universal, 
we will know that the notion ol a universal Intelligence must once 
and for all be dropped and the Instruments designed to assess It 
(culture - fair, Iree or reduced) mu,st be scrapped, (Berry 1966, p 
229} ^ 

J.S Bruner has also cril ically remarked about the use of Intelligence 
tests for socially disadvantaged .group thus 

"Man is'not a naked ape but a culture clothed human being, 
hopelessly inelfectlve without the prosthesis provided by culture" 
(Bruner 1971, p, 131) 

Implications 

There is strikingly little knowledge available about the transfer of 
skills from one generation to the next, particularly among the 
disadvantaged group, in the absence of effect of formal schooling, 
Curnculum experts should examine what a culture must do in 
passing on its amplifying skills and knowledge to a new generation, 
it appears that this aspect has .greatly been neglected in the pedagogy 
of Indian schools, 

The society must also place emphasis upon how one derives 
knowledge from what one lias already learned: since a culture 
transcends the bounds of individual competence, the growth of the 
individual depends upon how a culture assists the individual to 
use such intellectual potential as he may possess (Bruner 1971), 

The empirical evidence of the present study strongly suggests that 
some cultural environments such as Rangoll Drawing Skills dould 
push cognitive thinking better than others: this .should be indicaLive 
of the possibility and feasibilily ol usefully bring ing in cultural Inputs 
into the school curriculum. 

The.evidence also suggests thal Rangoli Drawing is predominantly 
an intellectual activity and it is amenable for systematic analysis 
which yields different kinds of possibilities to adopt it in the pedagogy. 
The following Ideas emerge on the basis of the au'alysis of Rangoli 
patterns collected in this study. 

First, the Rangoli Drawings are highly structured and can be 
classified into two main categones 

1, Dot Based — (a) Enclaving the dots 
(b) Joining the dots 
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2 Line Based 

Secondly, Lhe Ran^oli Drawinf{s convey Lwo modes of thinking — 

i. Convergent ihinkmg — All dot based structures are limited 
to the completion of patterns within the liraits/boundaries of 
a dot-grid, thus implying the mode of convergent thinking, 
however new crea tions within Lhe dot-grid could lead to the 
divergent thinking mode occasionally, 

li, Divergent thinkuig — The Line-based Rangolis starting with 
a small geometrical design, have a scope for expcuision of this 
basic design wiihouL any limit, This Involves a lot of 
Imagination, organization of space, orientation and 
directionality, etc. 

The majority of the group lias produced dot-based structures 
whereas line-based Rangolis are drawn by a small group of Lhe 
sample, The essential components of Drawing Rangolis that could 
be considered for Lhe school curriculum are as follows 

DirectionaUiy and Orientation ; These are essential components of 
Rangolis and could be fostered with step-by-step training; this in 
turn may help in building up Lhe writing skills. 

Symmetry: The very essence of Rangoll being its striking symmetry, 
different geometrical shapes/designs emerge through adding small 
buts of lines (both straight and curved) symmetrical which could be 
adopted for Leaching Lhe drawing skills of geometry 

Geometrical Shapes and Their Properties: These could be taught by 
provldmg Lhe 'dot grids' to be Lhe base for constructing different 
geometrical shapes — ranging from simple shapes of triangle and 
square to a wide variety of complex structures like ellipse, 
components of circles, etc. 

Spatial Relations : The vety nature of drawing Rangolis confirms 
Lhe development of Spatial Relations with comparison and 
organl zation of space: tlie particular way of completing a Rangoll 
helps to build a 'cognitive map’ of Lhe patli to be followed, 

Divergent Thinidng • This could be fostered by providing the basic 
structure (a small Rangoll or Lhe dot-grid) to be developed further 
and further without any limit; this in turn greatly enriches the 
organization of ideas, visualizing Lhe design mentally before drawing 
(cognitive mapping) etc., which is nothing but an essential 
component of scientific thinking. 
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Creative Thinking ; As Uiere is no seL rule for clesignin.a; a particular 
Rangoli, a lot of opportunities to create new patterns of Rangolis 
could be given to the pupils come out with novel and original ideas; 
this also develops good aesthetic sense. 

Thus it is clear from the above that there is a greater possibility of 
sustaining the interests of socially disadvantaged girls in school 
education if their own cultural inputs are incorporated into the 
pedagogy, Even though many research studies confirm the 
unpleasant finding that the majority of the disadvantaged group 
fall far below the line of Average intelligence’ this should not lead 
the curriculum specialists to generalise that the failure of our socially 
disadvantaged children to learn school subjects such as science 
and mathematics is due to their stunted abilities, The fairness of 
'intelligence tesling' has been criticized by many cognitive 
psychologists — but, interestingly, it has been proved in this study 
that the performance on a Culture-Fair Test could be influenced by 
a cultural component. It is Lime for us to realise that we have failed 
to understand how to Leach school subjects Lo'this underprivileged 
section of the society rather than labelling them negatively — that 
they axe unfit to be in school. 
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APPENDIX I 

Scoring Key for Rwigoll Drawings 
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STRATEGIES TO REORDER AND 
RESTRUCTURE THE CURRICULUM 
AT PRIMARY STAGE _ 

Madhuri Mahapatra 




Introduction 

A survey of UNESCO member stales in 1984 led to the conclusion 
that there would seem to be universal agreement that science should 
form part df pnmary education (Mornes, 1990], The National Policy 
on Education (1986/92), emphasises science education at primary 
level. Keeping in mind the changing scenano of Lire scientific world, 
the science curriculum need Innovation from time to time to cope 
with both the changing national priorities and the long-term 
development goal of the country, Despite attempts at curriculum 
Innovation, science education m many developed countries remains 
largely unsatisfactory (Cole 1975, Urevbu, 1984; Ogunniy, 1986) 
This is possiblity due to Lhe fact that most oI these innovations are 
not scientifically designed One of the possible ways to improve 
science education is by dcsisining a ciirnculum by taking Piagetian 
stage theory' into cnnsiderrUioii Cognitive development is correlated 
to scientific reasonmti and science achievement in school (Krutinic, 


The study aimed at ascertaminy uihether the subject-matter 
related to physics in Class V was appropriately matched with 
the learners' stage of deuelopment or not, in the Piagetian 
framework. Curriculum analysis depicted that the chapter on 
Shadows and Eclipses was lhe most appropriately ordered 
chapter, whereas the chapters on Force. Work and Energy 
and Simple Machines warranted reordering. Overall, about 
5696 of the activities / concepts could be understood by all the 
students. The activities/concepts having cognitive demand 
might be either dropped or restructured so that all the students 
of Class V could understand the entire subject-maiier. 
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1990). CogniLive psychology ririii be applied Lo education problems 
(BroadbeiiL, 1975) and considerable work have been done by Shayer 
and Adey In this regard (Shayer and Adey, 1981), Keeping tlie 
Importance of cognitive psj''chf)logy in view, in Ihe present sludy an 
effort has been made lo increase the effectiveness ol science 
textbooks by ascertaining whether the subject-matter related Lo 
physics In Class-V is ordered and approprialely matched with the 
learner's stage of development or not in tlie Piagetlan framework. In 
addition to this, im interview was conducted to know which the 
difficult concepts from the pupil's as well as the teacher's point of 
view are analysis of the curriciiliiin leads to check the ordering of 
the concepts. Mismatch of ihe cognitive demand of the curriculum 
with the cognitive level ol the pupils facilitates the restrucluring/ 
Innovation of the existing curriculum. Results of the Inlendew may 
also be considered to improve the effectiveness of ihe textbook 
or the curriculum, The conccjiLual model of the work is given in 
figure 1 
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Methodology 

Selectronics of the textbook 

The Class V science Lexlbook ealiUed Exploring Environment Book 
ill (1997) published by the NCPRT was chosen Lo ascerLaln the 
cognitive demand/Plagetian stages of pliyslcs concepts by using 
curriculum analysis taxonomies (CAT), The physics chapters were 
also used to ascertam the difficult concepts from teachers' and 
students' point of view The rationale for choosing the text is 

• It is used In a number of schools and also provides a foundation 
for many succeeding science textbooks produced by the States 
and by pnvate publishers. 

■ It contains three basic units related to physics ntunely - 
Chapter 11 — Force, Work and Ener.gy 
Chapter 12 — Simple Machines 
Chapter 13 — Shadows and Eclipses 

Selection of Sample 

Pupils of Class V of D,M, School and Kendriya Vidyalaya-l located 
at Bhubaneswar were chosen to ascertain the cognitive development 
level of the pupils. For interview, twenty teachers and forty students 
were chosen from five dilferent schools. Only the top eight students 
of Class V of each school were taken for mtennew The reasons for 
choosing the sample are . 

• All the schools follow the CBSE cun‘iculum, 

• All are English medium schools. 

• All are located In Urban area. 

• Socio-economic and cultural backgrounds of the subjects are 
fairly uniform. 

• Top students were chosen for interview keeping in view that If 
it IS difficult for good students it will be very difficult for the 
whole class. 

The details of the sample to ascerLaln the cognitive level of the pupils 
are shown ,ln Table 1 
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Statistics of the Sample 

Name ol ilw Srluiol 

No III 
Uoi/s 

No (>1 

Hills 

'I'oliil 

J’o/niloluiii 

(rltind 

Tolnl 

I'oiJiilallan 

1). M. Sihool 

:v) 

22 

(il 

100 

KinidilvH Vldyiilayn 

2!) 

20 

4!) 



Selection of Tool 

Based on B. Inlielder -and J, navel’s The Growth of Logical Thinking" 
dininj^ Uie jjeriod 197v3-78, Ihc* CSMS group aL Chelsea College, 
London, had developed seven BRTs (Science Reasoning Tasks), Task 
IV, i.e, "E(|Uillbrluni In balance", is chosen as the tool Lo ascertain 
Ihe cognitive level ol Ihe piipil.s, The rea.sons for choo.slng the task 
cvre; 

• The Items In this task are sliarp discriminators of the dirferent 
Plagetlan stages (Mohapatra and Mohapatra, 1994) 

• The task coiUain.s lexl ilenis with cognitive demand 2B to 3B, 
I.e,, late-concrete lo laic (orinal stage. 

f Reliablllly of SRTs under Indian conditions has been verified 
(Mohapatra &. Mohapatra, 1997). 

• The task iieed.s simple ef|ulpnienL 

• ■ The pupils were exposed to stepwise demonstration of the 

experl nient. 

For Interview with the pupils as well as teachers, a few questions 
were set as follows : 

• Wliicli Is the mosl dlfflcull physics chapter of your science 
text? 

• The chapter Is confn.sing' Yes/No. 

• List down the dlfficulL phy.sics concepts of your science text, 
chapter'Wise, 
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Administration of the Task 

The task investigaLes Lhe relaUonship between the opLinium PlageLian 
level and the understanding o( science he/slie can achieve. The 
task is a pencil-on-paper lask, \rhich Look 35 minutes lor 
administration Tire pupils are set a senes of practical problems 
concerned with making the beam balance with different weights 
hung at different distances from Lhe pivot The Lask was administered 
in the presence of Lhe class teacher to minimise Lhe psychological 
distance between Lhe test adiniinsterer and Lhe Lestee, The equipment 
was large enough so that iL was visible to the whole class The 
equipment consisted of Lhe following 

• Two metre rules (scales), with numbered holes eveiy 10 cnis, 

• Six 100-gms slotted weights and two hangers, 

• Two retort stands, two boss head clamps. 

Table 2 depicts Lhe number of boys and girls at different cognitive 
levels, schoolwlse ajid Table 3 depicts Lhe percentage of boys and 
girls of both Lhe schools taken Logether 


TADPt: 2 

Number of Boys and Girls at Different 
Cognitive Development Levels School-wise 


SUuic 

1) M. School 

iC VS-J 

2B 

5 

H 

2H/aA 

20 

2S 

'SA 

10 

5 

:iB 

2() 

11 


TAHLE-a 


Percentage of Pupils at Different 

Stages Taking both Schools Together 

SUiqf 

I’ciroiUar/c 

2L1 

11 ai 

2B/;iA 

40,‘)0 

;iA 

la.f 

IS 

au 

sa.i 

32 
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Stage 2B corresponds to the early-concrete cognitive development 
level of the pupil: 2B, 2B/3A, 3A, 3B correspond to the late-concrete, 
transition, early-formal and late-formal stages, respectively. 

Curriculum Analysis 

Curriculum analysis taxonomy has been used to ascertain the 
cognitive demand ol the physics acLivitles/concepts. Two 
complementary taxonomies were used for curriculum analysis. The 
first taxonomy describes the psychological characteristics of 
children's thinking However, tJie second taxonomy concentrates 
on the intellectual elements or schemes specific to different types oi 
science activities, The final results of the cognitive demand analysis 
are presented In Table 4 To avoid error, Ihe analysis work was 
conducted independently by both the investigators and in case of 
differences the concepts were again analysed to ai'iive at a final 
result. 

'I'AHUC 4 

Analysis of Physics Curriculum of Class V Students 


ArliviUj 

I/nil.s- (hnceiJtn A('llnilu“^/(:<iii( c/jl', TtiMniaiiiij I 'J'lminniii:/II Fined 
No, .4lfir;p 


Unit A !ia| 

IjI.sIIuh ()| (Hill u'lii lypc'' 
ol luollori (Ini' Id Idid' 

1 1 

211 

2 ;i 

2B 

2B 

Ftmc 

Woilt .uid 
liripigy 

Bxiii’i iiiii'iil i(‘l.ilt-'(l Id 
dXlHli'tiCd ol Idi'cc' d| 
gi avily 

l,g 

2H 

2.8 

211 

2B/2B 

Big 

ICxiH-niiK’iil .'..liowliii* llu 
.stmiglli dl .1 lour 

1 2 

211 

24 

21) 

2B 

Big 

Exaiii[)li'.‘i .-ilidwllii' lilt' 
fltdct.s dl .1 Idled Id .slop 
a iiidviui; dh|ei i 

i.li 

211 

2,B 

20 

2B 

Brlp' 

t:diu'e])l ol lilelldii.il Idrees 
svlileli oppose iiidlloii 

1.2 

BA 

2,8 

2B 

2B/HA 

Brg 

Ai'llvltles allowing Ihe 
decree ol li Icljori in 
dlll'ei'etit auiistciiit'ea 

1 1 

HA 

2,H 

2B 

2B/HA 

Ba, 

Poisltive riefiallve diecth 
ol lilf'tloii with exauiples 

l.G 

2B 

2.7 

3A 

2B/HA 

Big 

Vafcf'lHiurls'ailh tiP I’tidlliA- 
iilctlori 


a 1 A Bh 

HA 

2B/HA 
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- 1 - 


_ 

Activity 

Untts Concepts Activities/Conr.epts 

No. 

Taxonomy I Taxonomy U 

Final 

Stage 




Ebcpeiliiicrit to .sliotv the 
action ol an oppoalng foice 

1.3 

3A 

2,1) 

2B 

2B/3A 



C'oncept ol woi k 

1 'i 

2B 

2 3 

2B 

2B 


5a„ 

rSxarnples oj'dllterent 

HOI 11 CRM ol erieigy 

1 1 

3A 

2,5 

2B 

2D/3A 


5a„ 

Exainplet! ol iiiacliliies 
(hal sets erieifiy liimi 
naliiuiJ MouiccH like 
peholeiiiri. coal. etc. 

1.1 

3A 

2,5 

2B 

2B/3A 


5a,, 

Concept ol Herieiallon ol 
electric eneifly 

I.e 

3A 

2,(3 

3A 

3A 


5a ,4 

Gene,latum and use, of 
illlteierd liotii ol enei)*y 
like wind energy, solar 
energy and Hlogas 

1,4 

3A 

2,5 

3A 


Units 

5b, 

Activities giving Ihe Idea 
that woik c.in he done 
easily 11 it is divided Into 
small paits 

1.2 

2B 

2,7 

2B 

2B 

Suiiple 

Machine 

5b4 

Actlvily deiiionsliatlng 
the use ol inclined plane 

1.2 

2B 

2,7 

213 

2B/2B 


5b, 

Activity dernoastialing 
(hat a SCIew acts a.M a 
Winding lamp 

1 4 

2B 

2,8 

2B 

2B/2B 



I’lliiciple ol a scio'w |ack 

1,4 

2B 

2,13 

2B 

2B/2B 


5b, 

Activity showing thal a 
heavy weight can be lilted 
by 11 ,sing a bar I.e a leve.r 

1,1 

2b 

2.0 

2B 

2B 



Activity deiiioiislialing 
the wolk ot a support in 
the case ot level 

1 2 

2B 

2,0 

2B 

2B 


Sb, 

Activity showing use ol 
dllleient lypes ot level, 
le. hnnirnei ciow-bai etc. 

. 1'^ 

2B 

2,8 

2B 

2B 
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ActlviUj 

llnils Concepts AUli’Llics/ConrepIs Taxoiioinij I Taxnnornp II Final 
No ’ htar/o 



5b„ 

Acllvily shnvviiit' llial 11 

Ihc Mippni 1 Is nc.n llic 
load il is c.ihlei In lilt a 
heavy ol)|cr'l 

1.2 

nil 

n.fi 

20 

20 


SI'o 

Activity showing use ol a 
pulley 

1.1 

HH 

n.H 

2B 

20 


5^o 

Aclivlly showing advan- 
lages ol double pulley 
over single iiulley 

1,3 

;iA 

2 fi 

2B 

2B/3A 


5b„ 

Concept ol a wedge 

1.3 

;iA 

2.« 

2B 

2B/3A 


Sli'-i 

To compare a sliorl and 
shaip wedge wilh a long 
and sliai p wedge 

1 1 

;iA 

2.« 

3 A 

3 A 


5b,, 

Actlvlly ol Ideiilllyiiig 
wedge 111 a jiloiigh 

1.5 

2B 

28 

20 

20 



Use ol plough 

1,11 

2B 

2,3 

2B 

2B 

Unit C 

5c, 

Acllvily lo Idenllly and In 
enllsl opaque ob|ecls 

1,5 

2B 

2,8 

2B 

20/20 

Shadows 

micl 

Eclipses 

5c, 

Aclivilyol piepnrlng 
liaiisliiceni ttialeiial 
ajid lo Ideiitily and enllsl 
tiansluceid ob|ects in Ihe 
siiiiouiidiiig 

1.1 

nil 

2.8 

2H 

2B 


5c, 

Acllvily relaled In Uleiitl- 
llcatioii and llsling ol 
liviiispaieiil objecls 

1,5 

20 

2.8 

2B 

2B 



Acllvily showing Ihe 
loriiiallon ol shadow 
by an 0 ])aipie ob)ecla 

1,5 

20 

2.8 

2B 

2,B 


S'', 

Aclivlly shovving Ural the 
iieaici the opaque oh)ect 
lo the soul ce ol light Ihe 
lajger IS the shadow 

1.4 

20 

2.8 

2H 

2B 


5'', 

Actlvlly showing that the 

1 1 

20 

2.8 




shrii-low Is hiiinlm' In the 
hhupp nl the nl)|eel 
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ArMutty 

Units Concepts Artirlfies/Cont.eijfs 

No. 

Tiixcnomy I Tnxonoiny II 

Final 

Strifjc 


5('^ Ac'livity showluj* that Ihc l ii '<iB a.il 20 2B 
shailnw iiinvM witli Iht' 
nliseivn rinil In Hip 
tillpctJoii away (loiJi Hip 
llRht soiiipp 


The results tabulated above are depicted in Figs. 2, 3, and 4, 

Conclusions can be drawn from the graphs to see tlie appropriate 
ordering of the various activlties/concepLs In the PiageLian 
framework, The logical framework used is as follows , 

F(l) Each unit should start with a lower order cognitive demand 

F(2) The cognitive demand ol successive concepts in a unit may 
chcuige gradually higher cognitive ability, 

(F3) If an unit consists of more than one independent concept 
domain then the initial concept of eacli domain sJiould start 
with a lower cognitive demand. 

Analysis of the graphs in Die above livunework reveals that Fig,3 & 
Fig.4 confirms to F(l), However Fig. 2 shows deviation. The activity 
5al (refer to Table 4) ol the chapter Force, Work and Energy, i.e., 
example of motion due to application of force, has a higher cognitive 
demand as compared to the activity 5a.^ i.e, experiment related to 
existence of force of gravity by observing a falling object. Hence In 
Chapter 11, activity baj may follow 5a^ or the activity Sal may be 
presented with expenment which depiand lower cognitive level. The 
second dip In Fig, 2 conforms toF(3). Fig,4 depicts that Chapter-13 
IS the most appropriately ordered one. Fig, 3 conforms that the 
activities/concepts represented as 12,13 and 14 (given In Table 4 
as 5b,5b,,, & 5b,may be reordered. The cognitive demand of 5b‘^ 
and 5b,,, are at early concrete level however 5bdemands much 
higher cognitive level i.e, early fomial stage. The activity given under 
5b ,2 may be 'dropped (or) may follow 5b,,, and 5b(or) may be 
presented in a different form. The activities/concepts may be 
reordered so that the Fig. 2 and Fig. 3 follow the pattern similar to 
Fig. 4 


/EDEMAKD COCfOriVX DEMAND COGMTl^'EDEMAND 
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(FOnCR. WORK AND KNBRCV) 


PA 



ed" 


I-!-1-1-1-1_J_I_ I I I I I I I 

° ' 2 3 4 3 6 7 8 9 10 1 I 12 13 14 

ACTIVI rv / CONCEPT number 

FIO 2 COCNITIVE DEMAND ANALYSIS OF UNIT - Cn) 


I 

BA 




to: 


( SIMPl.l'’. MACiaiNES ) 



J-1-1-1-1_L__ 1 _ I I I I 

B 4 5 t. 7 8 9 |U I I 12 13 14 

ACTivrrv / numiikr 

no 3 OOGNI'n Vl£ DISMAND A-NAI^YHIS Olt* UNIT - CIO 



ACTlVin'Y / CONClill*'l' NUMHICU 

■•'10.4 COCSNITIVK UUMAND ANAI^YSIS Ol' UNIT - (c) 
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Match/Mismatch Analysis 

In Table 5 Lhe percentap;e ofboys and girls of Class V having cognitive 
ability greater than equal to a ptullcular PiageLian stage has been 
depicted Table 6 represents the number of activltles/concepts 
having a particular cognitive demand. The two tables read together 
do not immediately reflect the cognitive mismatch Hence graphs 
are plotted and given in Fig, 5 and Fig. 6 

T/VBLE S 

Percentage of Pupils (Boys and Girls Taken together) Having Cognitive Ability 
Greater than B<iual to the Indicated Stage 


iS(ac/fS' 

% C>l I’ujiil', 0/ 

Uk Srliool 

'Hi (<l /‘ll/Jli.S 0/ 

KVS.-J 

'rf, ri( I’K/Jlls UduFir/ 
Halil Sr /irjfj/s 
Inrji’tlifl 

2B 

1(10 

100 

100 

2B/2B 

UK) 

UK) 

100 

2B 

100 

100 

100 

2B/aA 

01.81 

H'l,n8 

88,1!) 

HA 

50.01 

:i2,()4 

47,21) 

SB 

42 02 

22,44 

8,1 <i(i 


i’AULE 6 

Percentage of Activities/Concepts Having a Particular Cognitive Demand 


Gor/nKiue 

Demand 

No. t>l AcfUnlict, 

f’eir't'lllrir/e of 
Ar'luiillr's/Conri'idi. 

2B 

8 

7,31 

2B/2B 

5 

12 11) 

2B 

15 

30.58 

2B/8A 

1.5 

30,58 

UA 

3 

7,31 

3B 

0 

0 


Identification of Difficult Concepts 

In addition to match/niisiiiatch analysis, the inteiwiew technique 
was adopted to know Lhe difficult concepts. The pupils/teachers 
were interviewed in individually 




PERCMAffiOFraiOTS/ACnvniES PUPILS HAVING COGNITIVE ability^ 

THE particular STAGE-^ 
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The results of the Intenoew are summed up below: 

Q. Which Is the most difficult chapter amongst the three? 

A, All the students are of the opinion that the chapter on simple 
machines is the most difficult and confusing one, The chapter 
contains many ambiguous questions like "A pair of scissors is 
an example of a complex machine or not'^" The teachers have 
marked tendency to rely on I he text book and the explanation 
of such questions are not discussed in the classroom. 

g. Which concepts are difficult? 

A1 80% of the pupils said the concept of force and work were 
difficult . Analy sis reveals that the definition given in the 
textbook Is confusing, The definition of force and work given 
In the textbook are : 

Force A push or pull is called a force 

Work , Pulls and pushes which move objects are called work. 

The definition of force and of work appears to be similar. Hence 

pupils face difficulty in understanding these concepts. 

A2 The concept of turbine is not clear to 60% of the science 
teachers teaching in Class V. Almost all the students were not 
aware of the concept. 

Major Outcomes 

• Cumculum analysis reveals that the chapter on shadows and 
eclipses is the most appropriately ordered chapter. The 
chapters on force, work and energy and simple machines need 
reordering. 

• All the pupils of Class V of both the schools can handle and 
comprehend activities/concepts having cognitive demand 2B, 
2B/2B and 2B, i,e., early-concrete, transition and late concrete 
levels respectively, 

• Approximately 56% of the activities/concepts can be 
understood by all the students 

• Approximately 37% of the acUvlties/concepts which have 
cognitive demand at 2B/3A cannot be understood by 12% of 
the students, 
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• 7% of Lhe concepLs/aclivilies which have cognitive demand at 
the early-formal stage cannot be understood by 53% of the 
students, 

• Around 33% of the students are in 3B, i.e , the late formal 
stage: however none of the units are in this stage 

• The chapter on simple machines is the most confusing one 
from the learner’s point of view 

• The definitions of Force and Work are confusing, 

• The concept of turbine appears to be difficult. 

Suggestions for School Effectiveness 

The chronological age o( Lhe pupils entenng Class V is ten plus, not 
exceeding eleven years. According to Piagetlan theory, Lhe pupils 
are expected to be in the late-concrete or at best in transitional 
stag4 between Lhe late-concrete and the early lormal stage Formal 
thinking starts at the age 11 or 12, The curriculum, to be more 
effective, should not contain any concept of Lhe formal-operation 
stage. Until children have acquired Lhe appropriate mental logical 
structure, they cannot possibly profit from certain kinds of 
experiences because they will have no internal mechanism for 
assimilating or accommodating them. Teachers have a marked 
tendency to rely on official text books and demand their exist ence 
(Yager, 1986: Hurd et al, 1980. Dreyfus et al 1985), Hence the 
textbook should be appropriately designed. In this perspective the 
following suggestions may be helpful 

Reordering of certain activities/concepts of the chapters on Force, 
Work and Energy, and Simple Machines, 

• The number df acLIvltles/concepts having cognitive demand 
at Lhe early-formal level may be dropped so that the total 
population of Class V can understand the entire subject- 
matter. 

• The chapter on Simple Machines may be restructured so as to 
avoid pupils' confusion, 

• Concepts like 'force' and 'work' may be redefined with more 
practical example, 

• The term turbine may be dropped or may be explained In simple 
terms so that pupil can understand the concept. 
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• Before writing textbooks, such type ol analysis should be 
carried out extensively so that the students can profit the 
maximum and the teaching-learning process is more effecLive, 
leading to globalisation of primaiy education and satisfying 
Education for All by the year 2000, 
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SECTION II 


Learning Organisation in Special Education/ 
Multigrade/Multilevel Situations 


The studies discussed In this section Include, 

• Inclusive Education ~ A Path for the DPEP 

• Multigrade Teaching In Small Schools 

• Management and Organization of Learning in Multilevel/ 
Multigrade Situations for School Effectiveness 



INCLUSIVE EDUCATION — A PATH 
_ FOR THE DPEP _ 

Peter Gam 


The research comprised comparative bngitudinal studies oj 
the changes tn paradigms from integrated special education 
towards inclusive education in Denmark and U.K. over the 
last two decades. The paper discusses various concepts of 
mtegration, namely, co-operative integration, assimilation, 
fragmentary integration, and formal integration, Further, the 
paper elaborates the status of Ihe development of fnciusiue 
education for students with special needs in India, both inside 
and outside the DPEP. 



From Integration to Inclusion 

change of Paradigm In View of the Danish Experience 

Danish integration efforts have roots going back to the school-policy 
debate of the 1940s and the 19505. a debate about structure, which 
gradually created a political majority for the opinion that the 
differentiation of students after a test in the fifth form had life-long 
consequences for the students, In fact already determined their 
future social situation, This debate later split up into two movements: 
the movement for a comprehensive school’ and the movement for 'a 
school for everyone', both of them with Integration as their main 
aim, 

The Comprehensive School 

This movement wanted the Implementation of the comprehensive 
school and in a broader sense the Integration/Inclusion of students 
of all abilities or more correctly, non-segregation 

In 1958, an amendment of the law for the primary school was passed, 
according to which schools were not allowed to divide the students 
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in the first seven years of schooling, and In 1975, the Primary Act 
on the Folkeskole established In principle a comprehensive basic 
school from the first to the tenth form. In the same period, however, 
and unttl abo\it ten years ago, the number of supportive lessons 
spent on special education increased quite a lot, and these lessons 
were mainly special arrangements outside the classroom in so-called 
clinics at the school, 

As a Danish educator and politician, Finn Held, then put it, We 
didri t suppress the division of school, It is now turning up in another 
design. This paradoxical Incompatibility between, on the one hand, 
the principal agreement on the aim, 'being willing to integrate even 
more in general education', and on the other hand, the actual 
Increasing segregation of students and teaching Inside and outside 
the ordinary classroom, has been the focus of the debate of 
Integration In Denmark, Whereas formerly the school system 
concentrated on the learning difficulties of the students, attention 
from now on increasingly turned to the condition of the schools — 
conditions which to a large extent create difficulties for the students, 

This point of the view is reflected in the recent legislation. For 
Instance, in the Government Notice on Special Education, it is 
pointed out; "it lies with every teacher to plan and to carry out hls 
teaching with so much differentiation that to the greatest possible 
extent it accommodates those differences in learning conditions 
which the students are having" (MOE, 1990) 

In 1993, a new law lor the primary school was passed. In this law 
the demand for the differentiation In teaching has also been stressed, 
(Primary Education Act, 1993), 

As the idea of a common norm applied to all students m a school 
seems to be abandoned, a parallel shift In teacher-work becomes 
possible, Instead of seeking out and naming student learning 
differences and deficits, teachers frPm now on shall focus on creating 
and tailoring the curriculum and teaching so that schooling In fact 
Is working for every student. 

The School for Everyone 

The debate,about the comprehensive school in the 1940s and 1950s 
was mainly about the children who had mdd 'special education needs' 
(SEN) but It formed the ba^ls of a further debate about the schooltng 
of children with more serious and severe learning difficulties and 
other handicaps. 
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In the Law of 1959 on The Care of the Mentally Deficient, rl^ht to 
education hereafter included all children and as a consequence the 
'School for Everyone’ movement arose 

All children with severe disabilities and handicaps were hereafter 
considered fit for education and with a right to demand a meaningful 
education The various needs of the pupils were to be taken care of 
m an adaptive learning environment The principle that 'the 
teachingof handicapped students should be broadened in such way 
that the children could be taught in an ordinary school system' was 
formulated in the Parliamentary Resolution of May 1969, and this 
resolution at the same time implied four main pnnclples, which 
became the guideline for local authorities 

1. The Principle of Proximity . Assistance to a handicapped 
child must be offered as close to the child’s home and 
school as possible, 

2, The Prmciple of Minimum Interference A child should not 
receive any more help than is necessary In order to 
overcome his or her handicap or its consequences, 

3. The Principle of Efficiency ' This means that the situations 
prepared for the child must be worked out in such a way 
that a handicap can be surmounted, and/or its 
consequences can be eliminated, 

4, The Iclea of Integration/Inclusion ■ This is based on 
democratic values . that all human beings are equal and 
have the same right to full participation, a view which 
gives everyone the chance to become an important and 
valued member of the community. 

These new ideas were breaking new ground and were founded on 
basic principles of integration, normalisation and decentralisation. 
Previously, a handicap was seen as an individual defect, which could 
not be helped, Contrary to this, the new point of view stressed that 
a handicap was in some way related to the environment and therelbre 
possible to relieve. According to this perspective, one must act on 
the basis of a concept of equality, saying that disabled persons — to 
be set equal — have to be treated differently, 

The new ideas of Ihe 1960s and the 1970s were deeply rooted in a 
period of social iind econumir giowlh, The implementation during 
the 1980s was facing an crnnouiic set back, thus the idea ol 
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‘decentralisation of the care of handicapped children' was reduced 
to rnerely an administrative reform. 

In Jcinuary 1980, the legislation related Lo the prliiiaiy school was 
modified, and caused a division between the municipalities and the 
counties. In future, the municipalities had to take care of the support 
to students with moderate social and learning difficulty, while the 
counties had to take care of the students with more severe disability. 
The combined effects of the principles of administrative 
decentralisation and legal normalisation meant that the process of 
Integration and inclusion were determined locally. There is no direct 
legislation on Integration, only guidelines. 

By making a point of admliilstratlve decentralisation it became more 
and more a matter of physical integration In so-called 'normal' 
environments — with the Idea that social integration was certain to 
occur, It implied that the individual integrated students were 
allocated a number of supportive lessons but in addition had Lo 
adapt Lo the principles of the ordinary/mainstream education, It 
was rarely a matter of mainstream schools trying Lo adapt Lo the 
needs and backgrounds of these children. Consequently, it has 
depended exclusively on the individual student and teacher, wliether 
integration would succeed or fail (Jensen, 1992), 

Status of 'Integration of Handicapped Pupils In the Danish 
Folkeskole’ 

According to reports from the Danish Ministry of Education referring 
to the Hellos Resolution of EU, May 1990, the degree of integration 
of handicapped pupils has reached a level hardly matched by any 
other country — since only a half percent of the students in primary 
and lower secondary school have been educated outside Em ordinary 
school environment (Danish MOE, www,Homepage), 

Viewed as physical Integration, there Is a good reason for the Danish 
satisfaction, but if the intention is that physical integration should 
be experienced as meaningful too for everyone, more quEilltatlve 
research is needed before such confident conclusions can be 
supported. 

Danish Research into Integration 

f, In the late 1980s Danish research into integration was started, 
ending 1990, A four- phased research programme was earned 
out by researchers from RDIER (The Royal Dsmlsh Institute of 
Educational ReseEirch) and RDSES (the Royal Danish School 
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of Educational Studies (Jensen. 1990), The quantitative data 
are based on enrolment in the year 1977-78. The main 
conclusions were ; 

• The number of students recorded as students with severe 
learning disabilities has been constant, 

• 70% students have been taught in county special schools, 

• Only 8% students have been integrated in the ordinary 
classes in the Folkeskole 

■ The results indicate thatniost of the individually Integrated 
students have been wholly or partly segregated from several 
of the subjects taught in school. 

■ The process of integration falls apart as the students grow 
older and drops suddenly after the seventh form This pail 
of the survey recommends more suitable schooling after 
the seventh form, 

II, In the second part of the research, interviews indicate thati,he 
process of integration In the schools often has an accidental 
character And the practical work of including a student,'which 
should be ajoint responsibility of the school, has been left to 
individual teachers. 

• While the teachers expresses themselves positively about 
the internal co-operation taking place between the teachers 
in a class, they express discontent in relation to the other 
teachers in the school, the school psychologist, 
administrators and the staff of the youth centres, 

• The general tendency is that the further you move from 
the classroom, the less cooperation you receive, and it is 
seen to be of poorer quality 

III. In the third part ol the research, parents were hrteiviewed. As 
few mentioned teaching. It appears that children with 
disabilities are not being teased in the school; but relationships 
developed in schools seem not to develop into friendships 
outside of school. Also, many parents said that they don't feel, 
they have had any real choice regarding the selection of school 
for their child with disability. 

The Decentralised Strategy of Development 

No doubt, we in Denmark have had the best Intentions, but why 

have tliey been so difficult to carry out? 
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An answer conld be thaL although we since 1969 have Irad a socially 
forninlaLed aiiiblLion of integrating students with disabilities, the 
central administration has not yet started a programme of 
implementation in order lo cany out the efforts of integration, but 
instead left It to the municipalities or, In fact, Lo the individual 
teacher, 

1 would at this point in my portrayal of the Danish difficulties Invite 
for a discussion during this conference on how and to what extent 
the special education and the efforts have a place in the DPEP, 
which I am certain will be brought up by the present researchers 
and officials involved in the programme, 1 am aware that pilot projects 
have been started and more are expected in phase, taut a 
comprehensive strategy has Lo be developed, and here 1 would 
suggest that organisations with experience within that field, like 
SSI, are invited to participate. Again, it Is important Lo have a central 
plan of implementation, including precautions and actions Lo be 
taken, where the decentralised initiative might lall. 

For a strategy of development It la of the greatest importance that 
the experiences are gathered, linked to and disseminated through 
an institutional network or organisation. Changes of practice (or 
'Habitus', to use the expression of the French sociologist Bordieu) 
are bound Lo insLiLuLlons and Institutional behaviour, If only 
practised by single teachers in small 'islands', they will not have 
much impact on the development, 

A decision on placing one special institution In every district has 
been under consideration. As far as I am Informed, the idea is Lo 
create at least one (integrated?) institution as a starting point, Let 
me here suggest that tills special institution may function as a 
resource centre for tlie schools that are Lo Implement lEDC 
(Integrated Education for Disabled Children) — a resource centre 
staffed with experienced special teachers that can offer training, 
advise on integration and lend out teaching aids and equipment, 
Co-ordination with the existing District Rehabilitation Centres must, 
of course, be esLablisliecl. In some inslances, one Institution may 
cover all support functions. 

Special Education Projects of Development . 

In 1988-89, a general primary education programme was launched 
in Denmark 100 mill DKI^ was allotted over a five-year period,. The 
programme was leading up to a revision of the primary curriculum. 
Out of some 400 projects only ten were projects of integration/ 
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Inclusion, and only one was a project of complete and total 
Integration, defined by • 

1, Students follow the same schedule. 

2, Students have the same classrooms 

3, Students have the same teachers. 

(Hatt and Christensen, 1993) 

Normally the Inclusion of students takes place only for short periods, 
working with special themes or In certain subjects for two or four 
hours weekly. 

In one case though — Madeskovskolen in Nakskov — the 
conditionality was fulfilled. The project went on for 9 years and 
received the status of being a pilot project under tlie Folkeskole's 
Development Council, The educational practice was based on the 
understanding that a handicap is relative, and therefore, among 
other things, it has determined by local planning and Implementation 
of education, The building stones of this project have been: 

• The organisation of the education Is regarding subjects 
and lessons, undivided and unified, 

• Alternation between periods of courses with differentiated 
curriculum connected specifically to the subjects, and 
periods of themes whose curriculum often cuts across the 
subject divisions (Interdisciplinary teachhig), 

• workshops, which are based on the experiences of the 
students and on autonomy, 

• dally class meetings and conflict resolution, 

• organisation of the two classrooms to make various 
activities for various groups possible at the same time. 

The principles and conditions of the project have been; 

• The special class was taught with an ordinary class of the 
same age, 

• The average size of the class was a maximum of 20 
students, of whom three to four belonged to the special 
class, There were also three to four students in the ordinary 
class who had some minor learning difficulties 

• The teacher-team consisted of (hree teachers, one whom 
had a specialised educational background. 
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• The timetabling; and organisation of lessons made It 
possible for two teachers to be present at'the same time. 

• Botlr the students of the special class and the students of 
the ordinary class followed the curriculum, approved by 
the municipality of Nakskov, 

What is remarkable about this project is that It has, throughout the 
nine years of schooling, succeeded in creating a school life which 
has Included both students with disabilities and mainstream 
students, In a survey midway in the seventh form, by far the greater 
part of the so-called ‘nonnal’ students said that peer relationships 
and companionship In the class were good, while most of the 
students with SEN considered they were very good, 

The conclusive findings of this successful pilot project can be 
summarised as fallows: 

Only In a In which the aliulciil oi impilwlDi special RdncaHoiiril needs 
(SIDN) 01 fidlsrihlllty la able (o (•.slAbllahumlnrilediicaliotinliclnlionfl, is getting 
lUignlalic allitiulaiion and lias good opportunities loi coniuinnicatlon and 
help wllh hla liiclividiial development, la able to feel well, aeture and aecepled 
and leel that he belongs, CAri the pejson coucei'iie.d he said to be. Integrated 
(Susmi Teller, 1005). 

Conceptual Aid to Research and Development — Looking 
Forward 

The American researcher, Dlaue Ferguson, raises Lhe question, "Are 
they In or of the class?" The question is important when reflecting 
on which kind of Integration is desirable and/or achievable. ' 

To be In a class Is but a physical position, to be of a class is being a 
member of a community, to share experiences, work and life. 

For Pablo Frelre, the case is clear. He reaches the conclusion tn his 
theoretical works that a (cooperatively) Integrated person la a person 
as subject, whereas an assimilated person is 'a person as cbject'; I 
do think most teachers, who have worked for the Integration of a 
single students in a’normar class will recognise the danger but also 
how easily you happen to treat a pupil as a case, a person as an 
object, , 

The Danish psychologist. Ivy Schousby, operates with four different 
kinds of integraiion (Schousby, Ivy, 1989)' 

1, Cooperative Integration ■ The established social unit and 
the teachdrs cooperate on deciding aims for the integratlori, 
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because IL was never decided in advance — this kind seems 
to be the exemption, 

2, Assimdation ■ The integration of a single student In an 
ordinary class, 

3, FYagmentary Integration: The integration of a group of 
students in an ordinary class, mostly only for limited 
periods of time, m a few selected subjects, etc. 

4, Formal Integration : The integration often carried out by 
politicians and administrators not considering the real 
context, dealing with people of flesh and blood and soul. 

The Norwegian researcher, Trygve Lie, stresses in his definition of 
integration that , 

Integiation IVniii a ajiFCial etbuvilioii vIfw, can be uriclersLood as a J3ioccss of 
intei action, wheie paittcipanls wiih dllteiTnlblackboards aie acting without 
frai of showing oi losing Idenlity (Trygve Lie, 11)70) 

The original meaning of the Latin word "integer" was, 'intact, whole’; 
what we today express opens up for two levels, 

1, The individual, (keeping whole) 

2, The social, (making whole), 

The German psychologist, Helmust Reiser, and his research team 
looks upon the process of integration as taking place on four levels 
(Reiser, Klein, Krele and Kron, 1987)’ 

1 Level of the individual 

2. Level of interaction 

3. Level of institution 

4. Level of society, 

According to Reiser, the process is characterised by being a process 
by which you come to an agreement with yourself and/or each other. 

Integration rriay thus be viewed from many angles, You may 
emphasise the individual mid his/her needs, the important social 
contekC and interaction You may regard it a moral or merely 
administrative matter seen from the angle of the society. 

But you may rather acknowledge that as an educator with the focus 
on development processes and using the tools of a teacher — 
communication, stimulation and virial inliTiK (ion — you cannot 
disregard any angle or level when woi kiiin foi inietirniion 
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For the situation 1i Denmark with a highly decentralised educational 
system, as for the slLualion in India, you must add a further level to 
Reiser’s, a level of local community I also suggest Leaching and 
teacher training as a level, In India, which also enjoys a decentralised 
education administration, emphasis on the role of the local 
community and the district management is paramount, 

In order to talk about, to analyse and evaluate, to promote and to 
work for and with integration you must Include stx levels' 

1, Leuel of the indiulduat: The basis of the following levels as 
far as coming to an agreement on the other levels only 
succeeds if you have come to an agreement with yourself: 

2, Leuel of interaction: This is the factual basis for all the 
processes of Integration, and m away the condition of the 
level of the individual, too, because It is on that level, you 
have the possibility of having relationships with others, 

3, Level of institutions ; The level on which the process is 
Initiated, carried out and recorded; it is the primary 
administrative basis It will not function as sufficient 
without the former two levels; 

4, Leuel of society : The normative — social level; 

5, Leuel of leaching and teacher training: A prerequisite for 
the actual process taking place, 

6, Leuel of the local community ' The level where the policy 
and financial matters are decided; (for the later two levels 
1 ow a special thank to Mrs Susan Tetler, RDSES, 
Denmark; the major part of this portrayal Is also based 
on her research and published papers), 

Seen Through School Improvement 

Operational Examples of Inclusion from the UK Experience 

The European and North Athelrlcans have since the 1960s been 
vigorously pursuing Ure principles of integration and normalisation 
developed in the Scandinavian countries. 

In England and Denmark, the main legislation about SEN was made 
in 1981, The definition of SEN Iri the legislation was based on the 
acknowledgement that SEN were "the outcome of interaction between 
the strengths and needs of the pupil and the recourses and 
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deficiencies in the pupil’s environment — including the educational 
context ” 

The legislation made mtegratlon conditional on 'the effective use of 
recourses', To some extent this was achieved through Lhe/by the 
LEA (Local Education Authorities) suggested and supported (school) 
collaboration on 'a higher level' specialist, centres, 

UK, 1987 

One of the paradoxical effects of the 1988 General Education 
legislation, which aimed at shaping (priinaiy) education into market 
economy by Increasing the autonomy and accountability of the 
school, was that on one hand it gave the single school and the school 
committee a greater responsibility and independence in allocating 
the funds for the school but, on the other hand, the introduction of 
the national assessment Jeopardized the integration of all pupils. 
This can be seen from two examples: 

I, The new curriculum (NC) was aiming at accommodating 
the majority of pupils wltli SEN within Its framework. But 
the NC was' 

• focussed on ten (10) circumscribed subjects covering the 
age-range from five to sixteen, 

• it was linked to prescriptive 'study-programmes' and forms 
of assessment 

l^us, the NC did not give much room for accommodation to the 
needs pf SEN children, 

II, The allocation of funds to the schools was based on pupil 
numbers, which again Were based on the school's abilliy 
to attract pupils (and parents). The competition among 
tlie schools was again based on the rating of the schools 
stemming from the average leVel of student achievements. 

In the British context, I find two distinct directions tn the conception 
of inclusive education, Both add to our understanding of the 
complicated character of inclusion and give clues to the formulation 
of a strategy towards inclusion. The first one, here presented by the 
example of Mel Alnscow's research could be named as 'Through 
Inclusion towards Comprehensive Schools,' It follows the line from 
the Jomtien declaration and the Salamanca Statement and pinpoints 
what the additional value inclusion of SEN pupils can add to the 
school system arid the teaching/learnmg of all pupils, And it argues 
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that improving the overall conditions of the school develops a wider 
range of responses to SEN pupils, thus forming a viable way for 
endeavours of inclusion. 1 have given a thorough portrayal of/his 
findings, as I find them very useful and operational for the 
formulation of inclusion strategies, The second stems from a cultural 
analysis (as opposed to the structural) and opts for combining 
indigenous and progressive Western education; the latter will only 
briefly be mentioned here, 

Mel Ainscow focusses in his school Improvement projects, of which 
the Navyug Municipal Primary School in Delhi is one, on an action- 
research model for school development, where teachers supported 
by colleagues from higher education explore innovative ways of 
responding to students in their classes. His approach, which is much 
like the Danish approach, builds om 

• partnership teaching 

• warm and relaxed social atmosphere 

• broad curriculum 

• nurturing individuality. 

A structural analysis of the schools involved in his projects (Ainscow, 
Hopkins, Southwoth and West, 1994) emphasises six conditions for 
successful'development towards more inclusive policies: 

1 effective leadership, not only by the head teacher but 
spread throughout the school, 

II. Involvement of staff, students and community in school 
policies and decisions: 

III. a commitment to collaborative planning, 

IV. effective co-ordination strategies, 

V. attention to the potential benefits of enquiry and reflection; 

VI. a policy for staff development, 

I. Leadership 

For a supportive leadership Ainscow 95 stresses the Importance of: 

• the leaders responsibility to create clearvlsions; formation 
of teams based on knowledge and experience (opposite to 
authority); 

• to use the team meetings to create a problem-solving 
climate; 
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a ' and (.0 spread leadership functions LhroughouL the staff 
group 

II. Involvement 

a It Is of great nnportimce to develop strategies lor the active 
involvement ol pupils and parents, 

a It encompasses clear policies which encourage 
paillcipation ol vaiaous stakeholders, 

a It includes that the teachers plan their lessons and 
organise their classroom in ways that encourage 
Involvement m the tasks and activities that are set (e,g,, 
group work), 

in. Planning 

a It is Vital that a school’s plans are linked to Its vision for 
the future and that priorities for planning arise from this 
vision, 

a Involvement in the planning process seems to be more 
important than producing plans, 

a The plan is to be seen as a by-product of the planning 
activity, subject to subsequent revisions 

IV. Coordination 

The structure of schools are often in literature on educational 
management referred to as ‘loosely-coupled systems’ because they 
consist of units, processes, actions and individuals that tend to 
operate in isolation from each other and may have very different 
values. Important factors In promoting change are, 

• Increase the school’s capacity to co-ordinate tlie actions 
of teachers and other stakeholders behind agreed policies 
or goals, 

• Be aware and overlook Informal groups’ impact on formal 
structures, 

• Give the teachers sufficient autonomy to make instant 
decisions that Lake into account the mdMduality of the 
pupils, 

V, Enquiry and Reflection 

Research and observations fromDK imd UK emphasise that schools 
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which recognise thciL enquiiy and refleclion are Important, processes 
in aiiy development and improvement find it easier to sustain their 
momentum and are better at monitoring to what extent which 
policies actually bring about the desired changes. It is important 

• to set up systematic school-based information collection, 
analysis and interpretation: 

• to involve all staff in the information management: 

• to adhere in this specifically to classroom practices 

VI. Staff Development 

Recent research (Fullan, 1991) supports the general experience from 
school development programmes that for staff development to have 
a significant impact upon thinking and practice, it needs to be linked 
to school development. This also complies with the research and 
theories oi. e.g., Bordleu, mentioned above. Bruce Joyce and Beverly 
Showers (1988) have through their work with peer coaching 
strategies influenced the British thinking on staff development. They 
operate with a number of key components which when used in 
combination have much greater power than when used alone. They 
are ■ 

• exploration of theory or description of skill or strategy: 

• modelling or demonstration of skill or strate.gy. 

• practice in stimulated and classroom settings: 

• structured and open-ended feed-back (performance): 

• coaching for application (hands-on, In-classroom settings 
assistance with the transfer of skills and strategies to the 
classroom). 

More recently, Joyce htvs distinguished between two key-elements 
of staff development; the workshop and the workplace. The UNESCO 
Teacher Education Project, 'Special Needs in the Classroom’ , 
provides an example of how such a workshop may be conducted. 

The basic argument of Alnscow (1994) is ", .that the special needs 
task may be most appropriately perceived as being about school 
improvement". This means, again according to Ahiscow, "that by 
improving the overall conditions a school develops a Wider range of 
responses to pupils who experience difficulties in their learning". 

If a school develops the conditions described above — spreading 
leadership functions, systematising the collection and analysing of 
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mformation, involvement of stakeholders and community, 
collaborative planning, etc. —the change can also Impact upon the 
way the teachers perceive pupils In their classes, whose progress is 
a matter of concern. 

Ainscow also points out that further investigation is necessary before 
his strategy of 'changes in conditions impact upon thinking and 
practice' can be recommended with confidence. And he admits that 
it is not an easy task and will require a shift from the structural 
frame of reference towards a cultural analysis. 

Such a frame is provided by the Tanzanian. Joseph Kisani, In his 
analysis of traditional education or indigenous 'cListomary education’ 
he finds four basic principles' 

• absence or limited differentiation in space, time and status, 
thus allowing for individual differences; 

• relevance of contents and methods, 

• Functionality ol knowledge aiid skills; 

• Community onentation 

The last two principles are reflected in the primary goals of inclusive 
education. For Non-Western cultures, inclusive education Involves 
the process of recognising tlieir own strengths of rigorous realistic 
indigenisation of their education systems in relation to PDWs, and 
application of affordable technology. Klsani argues that casual 
(unplanned or unofficial) integration is found everywhere — Africa, 
Asia but mostly the records escape official notes/documents In 
official integration the children eire labelled In casual not, 

Klsani distinguishes inclusion from integration in a cultural context. 

• Integration may be likened to the process of cultural or 
political assimilation, l,e,, consciously ignoring the special 
learning needs of the children and fitting them into existing 
educational structures or processes (Kyle 1993), setting 
up special classes, etc. The primaiy idea is to have PWDs 
in regular schools irrespective of whether they beneht from 
the system or not 

• Inclusion in comparison is to be likened to the process of 
cultural accommodation that seeks to retain individual 
and group identity through a policy of least Interference 
with people’s historical, linguistic and psychological 
features. 
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Kfsant warns arjnltrsl Inn i-‘aslh/ cirJnpUon of Noithcrn pmcjiarnmns ■ “I sen the 
ndopiton of stir/i /ji ryjt arm tins In be rJKt'en by mirdlabdlfy nf[fiinds and donor 
imarje, Ijuf (tuLlhnnl Ihn benefit of lesecurb) tronsplantlncj sticlr practices in the 
Norih into the cniinlties nf the South Ls Ijniinri Intend In inefiertioe jmcjramrnes" 

He npis Inslend fat n rretessary research based (nrliisfori that bnilds on a 
r.nrnbinafinrt nj indlrjertarr'^ edtrealinti andprnrjiessirje Western fbrrru; 

Demands for Teacher Education 

For the enormous task, of achieving an Inclusive school there will be 
an obvious demand for well educated teachers In special education. 

The education of these should, in the light of the above developed 
views, include mastery of ■ 

• Organisation oj the Teaching-Learning Situation' To teach 
in an integration or inclusive class demands a new role of 
the teacher. The teacher must be able to act as apart of a 
team, which Is mutually responsible for the unified group 
of students. 

• DeueLopment oJ a Comprehensive Learning Environment • 
The conflicts that may arise between the different students 
and the diverse demands for facilities, concentration etc., 
which were 'solved' In the fragmentary Integration will now 
find their solution In the room (or in group-rooms next 
to), Tire challenge is to make diverse and different students 
work and develop together, 

• Development of Social Strategies , Insisting on the fact that 
the social and the professional side of the teaching-learning 
process cannot be separated, 

• A Holistic View of Inclusion/Integration : First of all this 
Implies that the teacher is able to secure a co-ordinated 
collaboration between school, home and lelsure-ttme 
activities, It is important to include the resources of the 
parents In the actual planning of both teaching-learning 
activities and social activities. 

Towards Inclusive Education 

The shift ha paradigm from Integration to Inclusion,, which has 
happened In tl^e English-speaking part of the world, is partly a matter 
of pointing out that the basis of the discussion on providing for 
students with disabilities and therefore special needs, should not 
be from the position of segregation The word 'Integration' Implies 
that there has first been a segregation. While the concept of Inclusion 
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stresses that students with special needs from the beginning are an 
integral part of the learning environment. 

In a situation like in India, where there has not been developed a 
comprehensive special education system, the road to inclusion seems 
more easy, than in countries where such a system first has to be 
dismantled, 

We know through experience with development of integration that 
there are barners, That some parents and some teachers fear that 
they will not have the strength and capacity to do the extra work 
needed But also that there are constraints rooted in prejudice. 

The recommendations of the National Workshop on Integration at 
Hyderabad in October 1997, I find relevant and valid. One might 
argue that for raising of awareness and giving a specific attention to 
SEN pupils, a phase of focused effort on the integration of SEN 
Issues in the primary curriculum, pre-service teacher education and 
allocation of earmarked funds are important, But I advocate not 
losing sight of the ultimate aim a comprehensive education system, 
a school for all, Also, Uie many NGO's working in the field of NFE 
and inclusive/integrated education provide opportunities for the 
DPEP's research and development programmes, 1 have observed 
that RCI has been very active In Bombay and, working with NOTE 
on teacher education modules, has developed an integrated model 
of services in the urban slums at Dharavl and Madras together with 
CDF (Canada Development Fund) which focuses on children, The 
project will create five ICDS Anganwadis with its resources similar 
to the ICDS resources, and it shows how inclusion can be made in 
this largest service-delivery programme in India, Such pilot models 
would be a useful way for DPEP to follow hr order to develop a format/ 
code for promoting inclusion practices wlthhi their programmes. 

The Swedish researcher, Ingemar Emanuelson, suggest that the 
concept of inclusion focuses on "how can collective competencies 
be developed with the aim at also encorhpassing that part of the 
multitude and diversity that is regarded negative". (Ingemar 
Emanuelson, 1996) We as a society must learn that diversity Is the 
true soul of creation, that we have so nrtich to learn from the wealth 
In differences, that psychology and pedagogy would never have 
developed If it were not for the urge to understand these differences 

Instead,of talking of a child as integrated, the concept of inclusion 
rather talks about Uie challenges there lies m keeping a group 
together, which implies on one hand a struggle with the processes 
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of segregafion, and on the other, a shift In the focus from how the 
Individual can join the collective to how the setting of the learning 
can be altered to accomplish the needs of everybody 
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MULTIGRADE TEACHING IN SWALl^ SCHOOLS 

N. S. Bharadivqj: Aruna Boda 



Field testing was conducted in 10 multigrade-teaching primary 
schools of Dhar district in M.R employing inriovattve ideas of 
academic use of class monitor, formation of management 
committees, development of learning corners, group teaching, 
and use of 'My Diary' in order to uplift the attainment levels 
of the students. The outcomes were compared with ten other 
primary schools of the district The competency-based 
assessment of students indicated that the achievement offield 
testing schools in Class IV was 51% as compared to J2.2596 
in other schools. Similarly, the achievement in Class-V was 
47.75% mfield testing schools and 11% in other schools. 
The findings also revealed that these innovative interventions 
reduced the burden of the teacher and fostered self-motivated 
learning amongst students, besides enhancing the attainment 
level of students. 



Intioduction 

Most of the primary schools in rural areas not only have shortage of 
Infrastructure,ibut also shortage of teachers. More than 90% schools 
are either single or double-teacher and these teachers are supposed 
to manage more than one class, to cover the syllabus, to organize 
examination and to maintain records etc, within the stipulated time, 
In this situation one teacher may handle standards 1, II and HI and 
the other may manage standards IV and V, 

This pattern of teaching is popularly known as the Multigrade 
Teaching system. In this multigrade Leaching system, one teacher 
may be teaching in one class; at the same time the students of the 
other classes may be given some other activities, like telling stories, 
repeating numbers or tables, or reading the textbooks This system 
has also encouraged the practice of memorizing by rote among the 
students. 
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By stopping this old practice, a new pattern can be implemented 
with the help of the class monitor, group Leaching, class management 
committees, learning corners and competency- based evaluation of 
the learner, These interventions can be utilized to obtain the 
maximum output. 

For an empirical study, ten primary schools of Dlsttrlct Dhar (Madhya 
Pradesh) were randomly selected, where Standards IV and V were 
taught by only one teacher, The results of this field testing are very 
encouraging and can be used for future planning. 

Objectives of the Field Testing 

The following objectives were fixed for study and field testing, 

• To make teaching more effective in small schools 

• To revoke the habit of learning by rote and to improve the 
powers to understand the fundamentals among the 
students, 

• To reduce the extra burden of the teacher with the help of 
the class monitor. 

• To develop the concept of democratism, co-operation, self- 
declsion-maklng and better citizenship among the 
students with functional formation of class management 
committees. 

• To ensure better use of educational toys, teaching aids 
and learning material among the students, with 
development of learning corners. 

• To generate curiosity/inquisitiveness among the students. 

• To develop the power of expression, presentation, writing 
among the students and enable them to present their 
thoughts, desires, hobbles and inclinations. 

• To reduce the burden of the teacher by implementing the 
innovative ideas of 'My own attendance card', questions 
before the text, self motivated learning, etc, 

• To promote creativity among the children. 

• To develop the neo-technlque of teaching, so that the 
learners of deprived and backward areas can also attain 
competencies at the same level as the others. 
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• To ensure opLlmum ouLpuL with minimum input of 
manpower and resources. 

• To increase average attendance and retention, 

• To enhance competencies of students by imparting co- 
curricular activities 

Targets of the Field Testing 

The following targets were fixed to achieve the objectives; 

• To draft the thought paper on innovative teaching and 
learning processes 

• To select the primary schools for field testing on random 
basis 

• To train the teachers of the selected schools on the basis 
of the thought paper, 

• To evolve a systematic mechanism for monitoring the field 
testing and to guide the teachers 

• To develop educational games / toys and academic activities 
to be done 'in classroom, 

• To evolve a monthly assessment system for measurement 
of the learner, 

• To develop the class monitor as an 'Academic Assistant' 
to the teacher, instead ol a 'Class Controller'. 

• To maintain records of learners and the teacher In newly 
developed formats 

• To use the abilities of intelligent students for development 
of weak students, by applying group-learning methods. 

• To form a weekly and dally teaching plan with the help of 
students and to teach accordingly. 

Development of the Thought Paper 

A thought paper waS developed with followhig Innovative thoughts: 

• C/uss Moiv'lci. How can a class monitor be a good academic 
assist,mt of the leacher instead of maintaining discipline? 

• Class Management Committees : ’ Extra burden oh the 
teacher can be reduced by formation of class management 
committees. 
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• My Diary : My Oiun Records; How can Lhe expressive 
powers of sLudenLs be enhanced and how can they be 
promoted to maintain their own records? 

• Learning Corners How can teaching aids and learning 
materials be used to obtain better results and reduce the 
burden of Lhe teacher? 

• Group Teaching : Can group teaching at primary level 
give belter results with development of enthusiasm and 
power of expression among Lhe students? And how can 
the teacher be used as a facilitator? 

• Questions Before Text Cair a method of questions before 
teaching Lhe text be implemented and can it give better 
results? 

■ Competency Based : Crm an innovative competency-based 
evaluation method be Implemented Instead of the 
traditional evaluation method? 

Area of Field Testing 

The area of field testing was confined to District Dhar (Madhya 
Pradesh), Ten primary schools of Lhe district were randomly selected 
for field testing on the basis of the criteria fixed for selection 
Similarly, ten other primary schools were also selected to compare 
the outcome of field testing, These ten primary schools are known 
as “controlled schools". 

Criteria of Selection of Schools 

• Coverage of all geographical, social, cultural and linguistic 
areas, 

• Random selection on the basis of equal representation of 
aforesaid areas, 

• Selection on the basis of overall enrolment, enrolment of 

Scheduled Tribes, average attendance, availability of 
school buildings, position of teachers, and community 
participation. , , 

■ Selection of rural schools only. 

• Strength of students in Classes IV and V, because the 
field testing would be conducted only in Classes IV and V 
of the selected schools 
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Selection of Primary Schools for Field Testing 

The primary schools representing different geographical, social, 
cultural and linguistic areas of the district were randomly selected 
according to the prefix criteria 

The status of the selected schools Is given in the following grid, 


Tea- ElUolment Enrolment Status oI 


No. 

School 

Block 

olifl -s 

Oneirdl 
Boi/'i Girls 

Total 

Oi 

rv 

V 

Budding 

1. 

AMODIA 

BADNAWAR 

02 

25 

20 

51 

14 

00 

4+1 

2. 

ANJANTAD 

CiANDHWANI 

02 

48 

21 

fiO 

12 

07 

02 

a 

AOAR 

BAGH 

02 

05 

101 

190 

20 

24 

09 

4. 

ALI 

NALCHHA 

02 

105 

60 

196 

27 

90 

02+1 

,'5 

hodhwada 

TIRLA 

02 

45 

57 

102 

24 

00 

04 

6 

CHILUR 

TIRLA 

02 

70 

— 

70 

18 

(J8 

01+01 

7 

MAD AD 

SARDARPUR 

02 

45 

24 

09 

11 

05 

02+01 

a 

nipawau. 

OHAR 

02 

;i7 

22 

BO 

U) 

07 

02+01 

!) 

SALHA 

DHARAMPDRl 

02 

77 

58 

195 

20 

15 

02 

10, SURANI 

DAHI 

02 

42 

18 

60 

11 

12 

02+01 



TOTAL 

20 

595 

987 

982 

167 

129 

24+06 


• All the selected schools were co-education schools except 
one primary school, Chllus, Two teachers were posted In 
all the primary schools during the field testing. 

a Only one primary school, Amodlya, was located in a non- 
tribal area and was under the administrative control of 
the Education Department. The rest of the primary schools 
were located in a tribal area and were under the 
administrative control of the Tribal Welfare Department, 

• The schools selected were small schools with small 
enrolment, but four of them had an enrolment of more 
than 100, with two teachers. 

The field testing was confined only to two Classes IV 
and V; so enrolment of these classes Is also mentioned 
’ in the table. 

Selection of Ten Primary Schools to Compare the Outcome 

Ten other primary schools were selected to compare the outcome of 
field testing. These schools were kept controlled during the field 
testing, 
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The following grid shows the stal 

LIS oJ these schools' 
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58 
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08 
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02 

51 

27 

78 

14 

17 
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a 
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02 

57 

20 

77 

28 

11 

OR 

7, 
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48 

U) 

(14 

1 1 

14 

01 

R, 

SlJNARICHEOl 

01 lAR 

02 

4.5 

45 

00 

17 

12 

02+01 

') 

UMMEOI'llR 

OAIII 

02 

R4 

12 

4(1 

07 

OR 

02 

iO, 

VALNETIA 
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OR 

54 

R!) 

OR 

08 

10 
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'loTAI- 

2R 

RR7 

27R 

(1(10 

120 
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Status of Schedule Tribes Enrolment 

Tlie field lesLiiigwas conducted only in Classes IV and V, Enrolments 
of ST students in these clavsses is shown in the following grid, 


No. 

Iht-ld 'IV 

Sriwols 

'.sTiliry iS't / incjls' 
Eviol- 
niciil 
in IV 

I ill II ol- 
iiifiil 

in V 

No 

Conliollnd/doinpni Inrj Sr/iooLs 

liniol- UmicjI- 
.SdiDols' rriPiil incnl 

In /V InV 

1 

AMODIA 

05 

02 

1 

DAOAOIPURA 

08 

09 

2 

ANJANTAD 

10 

08 

2 

IIBICLIYA 

07 

08 

R 

AOAR 

20 

22 

R 

('IIILURIOIUh csi 

02 


4 

AU 

2R 

10 

4 

HAZRATPOR 

OR 

02 

5 

OODHWADA 

07 

02 

5 

MlYAPURA 

14 

17 

(1 

C’HILUK 

01 

OR 

(1 

NANOANKIIEDA 

02 

01 

7 

MADAl) 

01 

01 

7 

HAOAUIPlIRA 

08 

07 

8 

NIPAWALI 

01 

— 

a 

HUNAJUOiEDI 

01 

01 

0 

SALHA 

01 

01 

[I 

OMMEUPUR 

05 

OR 

10 

SURANI 

1 1 

12 

10 

VAI-NERA 

08 

09 


TOTAL 

80 

(17 


TOTAL 

52 

48 
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Development of Records and Material 

The foIlowin^Et records were developed Lo be nialnLalned during the 
field testing 

Records to be Maintained by Learners: Some records were developed 
to be maintained by the learner himself. Tliese are. 

• My Own Diary : A small diary was developed to be 
maintained by the learner himself in which learner can 
express his views, Lhoughts, inclinations, desires, 
interests, hobbies, etc 

• My Own Attendance Card ■ An attendance card was 
designed for every sludent, which was to be maintained 
by the individual student. These cards were lo be kept in 
the pocket board of the class. The student concerned was 
supposed to mark a tick on the card against the date 
column 

Records to be Maintained by Teachers : Some records were also 
developed to be maintained by the teachers: 

• Record of Class Moniior/Class Committee ' The teachers 
were to maintain records on class monitors and class 
management committees, their functions and 
achievements, 

• Student's Performance Records , The teachers were to 
maintain a performance record covering the academic and 
co-curricular achievement of every student 

a Record of Competency Based Evaluation : A competency- 
based monthly evaluation record was to be maintained 
for every learner. 

Development of Other Formats : Some other formats were also 
developed' 

• Competency-based questionnaire to assess the learners' 
achievements, 

• Monitoring and weekly leaching plan format to assess and 
monitor the outcome of the field testing. 

Development of Other Material : The following materials were also 
developed to promote the students lowrirds learning by doing 

• Teaching-learning material on maths, general science, 
social science and Language, with development of Learning 
Corners 
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• Learning; kits with small library and educational toys, to 
promote Joylul learning through play tmd learning by doing 
with development of learning corners, 

Training of the Teachers 

A three-day training for all the teachers of the field testing sch/)ols 
was given during 5 to 7 July, 1997, They were given training on 
implementation of Innovative strategies proposed in the thbught 
papers, This training also covered methodologies, maintenance of 
records, cpmpetency-based evaluation, development of learning 
corner, group teaching, analysis of My Diary, etc, 

Strategies and Methodologies for Implementation 

A Thought Paper was developed, covering different Interventions to 
be intervened as input, On the basis of this thought paper, field 
testing was conducted witlr the following strategies : 

• Various fonnats, questionnaires, evaluation papers, etc, 
were developed, 

• Teaching aids and learning materials were developed, 

• Strategy status reports from both field testing and 
controlled schools were obtained, 

• Training was given to teachers of field testing schools. 

■ A fortnightly monltonng system was evolved with the 
assistance of investigators, 

• Records at school level and Investigator level were 
maintained. 

• Competency-based monthly asse,ssment of the learners 
was done and the quarterly/half yearly assessment was 
compared with the assessment of the achievement of 
learners controlled schools 

Outcome and Findings 

The major outcome and findings of this study-cum-fleld-testing are 
mentioned in the following paragraphs. 

ImprouementinAttaviments Thi' oiitromt of ihe field lesting shnWs 
37 to 38% improvement in Mie !ir:i(l( iiiu; (curnri.il.u-) achiovemenl 
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of the students, with the same staff, In all the selected field-testing 
scliools, competency-based measurement of learners done and 
compared with the achievements of controlled schools, This 
assessment shows that the overall performance of students of fleld- 
testmg schools In Class IV is 51% and In Class V it Is 47.7%, while 
in the controlled ten schools It Is 12 25% and 11%, respectively. 
This shows that the achievement levels in field-testing schools have 
improved by 37 to 38%, 

Subjectwise comparative statements are given in the following grid: 


Class IV Aiiararje CUlss IV Averacje. 

Achu-imwanI Arhteiiernent 


Mo, Subject 

Fiekl- 

testiiuj 

School 

CotUt oUeeJ 
School 

Auerarje 

Irnpro. 

Flelrl- 

lestinij 

School 

Controlled 

School 

Averacje 

Impro. 

1 Hindi Lring, 

64% 

16% 

48% 

67% 

16% 

51% 

2 MAths 

48% 

14%) 

08% 

41% 

06% 

35% 

GmeialSc 

45% 

10% 

35% 

40% 

15% 

34% 

4. Serial Sc, 

47% 

00% 

38%) 

34% 

06% 

28% 

5, Ovpiall 

51% 

12/25% 

38.75% 

47,75% 

11% 

36.75 


Note . Detailed clasHwlse, anb)eetwlse conipeleiicy-based assessment atatenients 
ai-e given In the Anriexi lies. 

My Own Diary —My Own Thoughts ■ It was a small diary with some 
ideal titles like 

• I think, . about my parents, teachers, friends, etc. 

• 1 want to be,., doctor, engineer, etc, 

• Today I want to play,,, chess, toys, etc 

• Today I want to learn... environment, fractions, etc. 

• I will like,., my friend, my mother, etc 

• My desires,,, 

• My problems/complaints.,. 

Every student of the field-testing schools was free to express his 
views and desires m the diarj' The students have expressed their 
views, thoughts, inclinations, desires, hobbles, etc., in their diaries. 
This has also provided freedom of pace of learning to the students. 
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Thus My Diary has proved LhaL' SludenLs cairie with free expression 
and pracLlce to tfEuismlL their inner feelings, thoughts, hobbies, 
inclinations, desires, etc,, in a better way, which resulted in 
enhancement of expression and presentation of the students, Their 
thoughts, desires and bents were accordingly pruned and nourished 
further by the teacher," 

Maintenance of Self-Attendance • The students of tliese field-testing 
schools were allowed to maintain their own attendance cards. Each 
students had his own attendance card which was always kept in 
the pocket-board of the class Every student was allotted a pocket 
in the pocket-board. The student had to make a tick mark in the 
c^u■d against the date of column. The student had to mark this tick 
in both the sessions, that is pre-lunch and post-lunch It was the 
duty of the attendance committee lo compile a dally attendance 
sheet with the help of the class monitor. 

This self-attendance card has saved at least 10 to 15 minutes per 
day of every teacher. It has Increased the average attendance of the 
students The irregular students have got inspiration to attend school 
regularly. Just to mark a tick on their cards, This card has created 
attraction towards and Interest in the school among the students. 


The card was specially designed and is exhibited below: 


Name. .. (.'tui-',-,. School . 

Date 
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r’re 

Po.sl 

Pit- 
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Display of Students’ Creations ■ This idea has noL only enhanced 
creativity among the students, but it has also helped in increasing 
average attendance. Wntings like rhymes, poems, stories, jokes and 
drawings/paintings, etc,, prepared by the students were displayed 
on a wall of the classroom. Similarly, creations in clay, terra-cotta, 
wooden, afticles/matenal manufactured by the students were also 
displayed m a particular corner ol the classroom The paper clippings 
or cuttings were also displayed. This created interest in schooling 
among the students and they tried to come to the school regularly. 
It has also Increased creativity and power of expression among them. 

Stucteats’ Per/brmance Records: Records of students' academic and 
co-curricular performance were maintained, showing their 
achievemenis Similarly, a report card was also mainlalned showing 
non-attalned competencies of the student 

Weekly Teaching Plans ■ Weekly Leaching plans were prepared by 
the teachers after discussion witli the students. Teachers guided 
the monitor and leader of the commlLlee to select leachlng/learnlng 
material according to the need of the topic. They also decided the 
activities to be done to cover certain competencies, Tlie teachers, 
monitors and group leaders jointly reviewed the Leaching plans of 
Lhe previous week and lormed Uie plan lor the next week. This 
practice has increased systematic teaching as well as freedom of 
pace of learning. 

Class Monitors : Class monitors were elected every month, Lhe 
monitor acted as the academic assistant of the teacher in the 
following 

• FormaLion of groups for group teaching. 

• Assessment and compilation of the roll call and 
attendance. 

• Distribution of work to class management committees. 

• Assessment, management and arrangement of teaching¬ 
learning material * 

• Formation of weekly teaching-learning plan and activity 
calendar, 

• Advance preparation teaching-learning for classroom 
transaction. 

• Arrangement and management of learning corners 
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The elecLion of the class iiioniLor has developed leadership qualities 
in a democratic way, Academic use of the monitor has freed the 
teacher from many classroom activliies, This system has not only 
reduced the burden of the teacher but it has also Increased the 
interest of the student in day lo day academic affairs and class 
organizations 

Class Managemeni Coinrniilees : Extra workload of teachers has 
been reduced through formation of different management 
committees ot students on the following managerial dimensions : 

• Attendance committee. 

• Classroom maintenance and decoration committee 

• Water management committee, 

• Learning corners and library management committee. 

• Sports, cultural co-curricular committee, 

• Teaching-learning material management committee 

The above stated committees have developed leadership qualities, 
group work and co-operation among the students, With the formation 
of these committees,teachers were freed and have focussed upon 
more academic activities and the classroom transaction. 

Bal PanchayaLs: Bal panchayats were constituted m three schools. 
One student was elected as the Sarpunch and was assisted by the 
Punchas Meetings of these Bal Panchayats were held twice in a 
month They redressed the students' personal grievances and took 
decisions like bringing the drop-outs or Irregular students to school. 

Group Teaching and Sluclen I s' Table: In all the field testing schools, 
25 tables of 2'x2’xl' were provided (or group learning. By adopting 
the group-teaching method, the teacher became a facilitator. 
Teachers simply facilitated groups lor a particular topic, The students 
learnt through group discussions. Every group had sufficient 
teaching-learning aids according to the demand of the toplO and 
they were allowed to play and learn vdth these aids 

Students' tables were used by Uie students In group forms, Use of 
tables and group teaching have certainly enhanced attainment levels 
of learners. The group raelhod has removed the practice of 
memorizing by rote among the students and they have developed 
the practice of understanding the,fundamentals through the 
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learnlng-and-doing ineLhod This lias also proved LhaL Llie Leacher 
can act as a facilitator at primary level, specially in niulLigrade 
teaching 

Learning Corners : Play-and-learii is an effective method of 
learning, It is a veiy well known fact that theory is born of 
practice and visual demonstration, Without practice there is 
no knowledge. A child cannot understand all about the object 
unless he can see its visual model or photograph: otherwise he 
frame a different image of the object instead of the original 
image. So it was felt tliat there must be some models, 
photographs and other teaching aids, such as educational toys, 
kept in the classroom, to help the students to gain practical 
knowledge, 

Keeping in mind the above task, all four corners of the classroom 
were converted into learning corners which are as under . 

Literature Corner : This corner was organised with some comics, 
small books, stories, paper clippings, word meanings, pocket cards, 
stick cards, cutouts, etc. This was also known as the library of the 
class. 

Environment Corner ; This corner was organized with models and 
charts on geography, animals, birds, plants, trees, etc, Natural 
resources like, clay, stones, leaves, different shapes of barks, flowers, 
sheets, pulses, etc, , were also kept. 

Maths and Science Corner : Mathematical and science kits were 
organized in this corner, Puzzles, leaching aids and other equatlonal 
toys prepared by the teachers/sLudents with locally available 
matenal were also kept. 

My Own Corner ‘ This corner was organized with the creations of 
the students and Llie local folk arts and culture. 

The above mentioned corners allowed students to explore topics 
of their interest during their free Lime The corner gave an 
opportunity to the students to learn through inductive 
reasoning acquiring knowledge by handling the models. The 
corners helped the students to expose their attitudes and 
talents'. The use of the learning corner removed the practices 
of learning by rote among Ihe students and they acquired 
fuiidainenlal knowledge with practical. 
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Other Findings 


No, StaiiLv and Out- Status md Outcome of 

Evaluation Field come oj Ten Field- Ten Other ControlUed 

testlnr/ Schools Primary School 

l!)96-fl7 l.OnT-aS 1996-97 1997-.9B 


1. Inciease In aveiage riUericlAiice 


Boys 

67% 

79% 

64% 

66% 

GirLs 

79% 

82% 

73% 

74% 

Total 

73% 

81% 

69% 

70% 

2 Pai tlclpatlon of students ill 
co-cun Iculaj' activities 

20% 

74% 

20% 

22% 

3. Activity based teaching 

18% 

70% 

18% 

30% 

4. Gi oup Teaching 

Nil 

65% 

Nil 

15% 

.B. Development of teaching 
learning raateifal as pel 
de.mand ot the cuiiiculurn 

30% 

70% 

30% 

35% 

6 Eslabllsliinent of shidenls Ulinuy 

NU 

80% 

Nil 

Nil 

7, Fie.e expression powers ol sludciils 

35% 

80% 

35'M) 

40% 


The outcome of the field LesLlng shows that by Intervening these 
innovative interventions, the burden on the teacher can be reduced, 
which eventually results in better performance of the teacher as 
well as students, It triggers self-motivated learnlng-by-dolng among 
the students. The achievement levels of the students have also been 
enhanced by putting these inputs in the class room transaction, 

Implications of the Study 

The following are the implications of the outcome and findings of 
the field testing • 

• A short training and orientation of teachers, on teacher- 
motivation must be Imparted at least once in a year, 

• The outcome of these findings can be Incorporated in the 
regular teacher training programmes, 

• The measurement of the learner should be based upon 
the competencies attained by the learner instead of the 
traditional mode of measurement, l.e., annual examination. 

• A change is required in the designs of school buildings 
looking to multigrade teaching. The building must have a 
suitable place where teacher can sit and control all the 
classes, 
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ANNEXURES 

Competency^.e Comparative Statement of Attainment Level* of Student. 

iClflJin IV nrttfl in 4.* 1 r» * « — . — - 


Clcois IV 

Class V 

Competency 

Foi sel¬ 
ected 10 
sclioola 

For 10 
other 
srhooh 

Competencii 

Fbr sel¬ 
ected 1 
schools 

FbrfO 

othei 

schools 

Addition of five digit 
with omiy IbiTvaid 

04% 

;w% 

Concept ol traction, 
nae of "OF" In inulti- 
plication and inveiae 
of hartlon 

47% 

5% 

Subti action, con¬ 
cepts ofsubti action 
wlthoi it bon owing 



Concept ol decimal, 
conveislon ol decimal 
Into Iractlon 

32% 

0% 


1 


Addlllon of decimaJ 

In whole number, 
subtiatlon,multl- 
plltallori, division ol 
tleclmajs and its ope- 
latlons In numbeis 


1 

Multiplication ol 
thiee digits into 

5 digit rmmben'i 



Use of loundei, 
ladlna and circle 

37% 



H 


Angle and tilangnlar 


0% 

Lowest Common 
Multiple and high¬ 
est coniinon lactoia 
(LCM and HCF) 

;i8% 

0% 

Rectangular, atea 
and volume 

50% 

18% 

Concept of traction 
and types of fi action 

17% 

■1 

To Ihid out average, 
speed and distance 

B9% 

5% 

Unit ot mass and 
change In mebic 
measinea 

21% 

i 

Average attainment 

42% 

6% 

Aveiage 

attainment 4fl% 

Attainment Ij-jimU -.ro#-.. 

4a% 

14% 





Subject, Mattis 
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Ckvis IV 

dlciss V 

Competenaj 

Ftir .s'c-'l- 
(■’fled JO 
vhocib 

Fni W 

OlllCI 

hi linnb 

1 

Coinpnlcnaj 

Fur sd- 
cdcid 10 
wrliools 

For 10 
olltei 
sohoob 

To undei stand 
conveisallon and 
dialogues in Infaiiil- 
llai condition 

(13% 

17% 

To iinde.istand the 
lioem debates play 
and corivei satin n in 
iinlairiillaj condllions 

75% 

20% 


To speak the, poem f);i% 
with jUythtri 


Kriowldge ot noun, 
synonyrna and 
antonyms 


Itnowledge oj pio- 
rioun, tenses and 
deal reading luid 
expiesslon 


Knowledge of 
analysis, good 
handwiltlng and 
dictation 


Knowledge of 
gender, niernoi laj 
wilting, uses ot 
"becauae of 


Essay wilting, 
sti uctui e of senl- 
encea In order 


Average atlalniueiit (14% 


.Sliced' Hindi 


45% To speak on simple 
rind lariilli.il aubjecl 
Hiid lead Ihe^lnnd- 
wiltteii paiagiairhs 





4% 11,sea of signs, essay (iB% 

and letter wilting 


21% To llnd out the logic 
of oral and wiltte.n 
liiioi Illation 


!)% Sfaiicluie ol senterice 73% 
use ol language 
as pel situation 


3% To sing song In local 4(1% 
language 


1(1% Average atliiluiiient (17% 
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Class IV 


Class V 




Fhi sel¬ 

Foi 10 


For sel¬ 

For JO 

Competency 

ected W 
schools 

1 s 

"c o 1 

Cornpeterm 

ected 10 
schools 

other 

schi?ois 

Paj'ti ot plant, 
geirnlnation ot 
seeds, Nutritious 
Food 

(m 

20% 

Giowlh in living 
ihlrigs, cllllerences 
between living and 
non-living things 

84% 

43% 

Human body, 
drinking water, 
water pollution 
and pure water 



Respliailon, repio- 
driction and aclapta- 
llon in Living things 

48% 

14% 

Diiferent states ot 
matters, soluble and 
Insoluble substair- 
ces, sunshlrie heat 
aird evaporation 

4!)% 

7% 

Rone cage, oi hiiiriarr 
body rind its uiove- 
irreiils, joirilb and 
muscles 

33% 

1 

Weather and causes 
oi its changing, 
crops and soil, 
teitillsatlon 

411% 

3 % 

Dellclency disease, 
harniluUood, 

Irriectlous diseases 

:mi 

7% 

Force, wor k and 
energy 

34% 

6% 

Properties oi all’, 
work, energy and 
use oi energy 

B5% 

6% 

Solar system, day 
and night, satelhte 
oi the ear’th 

44% 

8% 

Trarrspaient and noir- 
trvuisparent objects, 
soil conversation arrd 
simple machines 

40% 

9% 

Average attainment 



Average attainment 

49% 

15% 


Subject General Science 
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Class W 


Class V 




For sfd- 

Foi 10 


For sed- 

Fbr iO 

Compelemj 

ected 10 
st'/iooLs' 

other 

so/iools' 

Competency 

pcted 10 
schools 

other 

schools 

State geogiaphy and 
position of M.P, In 
llie map of countiy 

61% 

fe% 

Globe, shapes oi 
eai'th, oceans and 
continents 

77% 

4% 

.Knowledge oi 
ahapeaild size ol 
the eai'th, liveis. 
mountains and 
iiiineials 

52% 

12% 

Geographical boidei 
oi India, situation 
and climate of India 

52% 

12% 

Knowledge of 
iiieams of lianspoi- 
lallon and tele- 
eoininuiileatlona 

50% 

7% 

Resoniees, agrlcul- 
tuie. Industries and 
transpo) lation 

30% 

7% 

Knowledge of popu¬ 
lation cultiue and 
lilbal people 

37% 

1% 

Freedom stniggles 
and social lefomiers 

29% 

4% 

Knowledge oi 
lilstorlcal places, 
means of enter¬ 
tainment 


1 

National goals, lunda- 
inerital lights and 
duties, cenhal and 
state governments 

16% 

4% 

Nntiltlon, family 
and society 
and local 
administration 

53% 

, 14% 

N<itlonal Inslgnlai 
natllon.ll antbern, 
national awards and 
UNO 

15% 

4% 

Knowledge of gieat 
personalities and 
theii- lives 

48% 

')% 

Development oi 
human civilisation 

18% 

7% 

Avei age attaimrie.nL 

47% 



39% 

6% 


Subject: Social Science 
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achievement of pupils sLudyiner in Grades 1 to IV of Municipal Schools 
was conducted in two phases, 

Ph^se Period No. of Schools Classes Students 

1, Pilot Study 1990-93 2 38 1800 

II Tryout on Large 1993-96 18 165 6700 

Group 

Pilot Study 

study : A Study of the Achievement Level of Students of Grades II 
to IV in language and arithmetic (First Graders excluded begin new 
entrants), 

(a) Competency-based graded test was given to the students 
and their performance analysed, 

(b) Analysis of students’ performance in the Annual 
Examination of the previous academic year were done by 
the respective class teachers, 

Findings : Each class had pupils of different achievement levels, 
e.g,, in Grade IV itself there were students fit for Grade 1, Grade II, 
and Grade III, and only 35% should have been in Grade IV, 

Reasons for the Situation and Measures to Be Taken 

BoQr these points were discussed with the teachers concerned. 

The reasons could be classified as : 

(A) Reasons related with home and parents 

• Irregular attendance and long absence. 

• Socio economic background of the pupils. 

• Parents' apathetic attitude. 

• Absence of pre-school experience. 

(B) Reasons related with school and teachers. 

• Large size of classes (number of children In each class, 
division), 

• Inadequate physical facilities, viz , accommodation, 

teachlng/learnmg material, , 

• Pupils' disinterest in learning, 
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• Pupil’s spoken-langiia^^e aL home, 

• AchievemenL level of learners in the same dlvlslon/class, 

The programme was therefore focussed mainly on InvolvernenL of 
parents and creating Interest for learning amongst the students, 
which would be possible, It was presumed, by changing the approach 
towards the parents as well as the students and the organisation of 
teaching/learning. 

Main Objectives 

The main objective was therefore to change the organisation of 
instructions for ensuring effective learning of each individual in the 
multilevel class situation of Grades 1 to IV, 

Grouping the Children — Multilevel Classes 

Unless the learner Is Interested In learning, all the efforts would be 
in vain. Different strategies were discussed with the teachers under 
the programme. Mainly, the teachers hammered on : 

• Large size of tlie class 

• Heterogeneous achievement level of the pupils 

Main issue before the teachers who have to organise instruction for 
a large-sized class with herterogemety of achievement levels I.e 
multilevel situation. 

Two different alternatives were tried by the teachers from each of 
the two schools. 

Aliernative No I Formation of homogeneous groups In language/ 
arithmetic by bringing children from different divisions of the same 
class together for teaching these two subjects 

Alternative No. 2 Formation of homogeneous achievement groups 
within the class for teaching lajiguage and arithmetic. 

In Alternative No 1 (he problem of the large size of class remained 
I he same, whereas In Aliernative No 2, the teacher had to manage 
■small groups with different levels. 

However It was unanimously decided to try Alternative No. 2 

In the conventional way teachers used to identify the children in 
three categories as — , ‘ , 
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• Those who could easily caLch Lhe teachers' speed and 
learn. 

• Those who could make some pro,a;ress under Lhe (Juidance 
of and help from Lhe class teacher, 

• Those who are far behind and would never be able to learn 
(teacher's opinion], 

In this situation the teacher concentrates only on completion of the 
syllabus within the stipulated period but does not ensure learnln,^ 
of all, On the contrary, this further Increases Lhe differences in the 
levels of achievement and adds to Llie reasons of disinterest in 
learning. Thus Lhe Uiird group. Lhe generally neglected one, gradually 
loses Interest and drops out or completes Lhe year of schooling 
without achieving any competencies 

Either because of Lhe speed of learning or because of absence or 
may be because of method of teaching, the child is not able to achieve 
the competency along with Lhe other students. Unless Lhe earlier 
competency is achieved, Lhe child would not be able to learn further. 
Under each set of circumstances Lhe teacher has to use different 
techniques to remove such obstacles in his way and enable each 
individual to learn 

Use of Different Techniques 

Different techniques were used for organising instruction in a large 
group, a small group or for individuals 

Large Group , Dramatisation, Role Play, Games, Projects, 
Discussions, Demonstrations, Story Telling, 

SmatLGroup: Games, Projects, Group Assignments, 

Experiments, Story Telling, Exhibition — 
Display, 

Peer-Pair Groups: Programmed Exercises forSelMearning, Games, 
Puzzles, Project Assignments, 

Individualisation: Graded Exercises, Individual Assignments, 

Approach and Aim of Using these Techniques 

To provide learning expenences to facilitate 

• Active participation of each individual in learning 
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• Working in Co-operallon 

o Developing self learning skills 

• MotlvaUng Id learn by giving success experience 

• Relating learning with home environment 

• beaming at one's own speed and pace 

• Making learning a happy experience 

• Practising the Techialques. 

Many a Lime, teachers know these techniques but how, when and 
for what purpose they are to be used depends upon the competency 
or level of competency to be developed and the learning experiences 
required for mastering the competency by all children, 

The same techniques can be used for different competencies, br 
different techniques may be required for the same competency. This 
will also depend upon the content (textbook lesson — topic In tlie 
syllabus) to be used for developing the competency 

The same Techniques for Different Competencies, e.g,. Technique 
of Dramatisation, 

(a) Vocabulary to convey meaning 

• Skill of speaking 

• Skill of expression 

(b) Combination of techniques for one competency 
Competency— reading and comprehension 

Technique 

• Self learning Assignment for Individual or In small groups 
of three to four children 

• Presenting the summary of the material read especially 
story/descripLion by a small group with Individuals 
contribution to the whole class 

• Presenting the summary through pictures or only giving 
clues points — Individually, 

Planning of a Teaching Unit 

One unit of teaching may include use of a variety of techniques as 
well as a variety of ways of organising learning, depending upon the 
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level of the children and the competency to be developed For 
example fo!r teaching a lesson describing circus, the teacher followed 
the Sequence and techniques given below: 

OiJiJfdrtjjfail'iDri 

Teclinif/dfi 

Com/jctencij heiiic; Jnbndiiced 

Lai'ge Group'— 
the'Wllole class 

Dmmatisallon-chlldi en 
peifoirning loles ol the 
dlfici ml animals 

Vocvibnlriiy ve.lated witli 
tci])ic 

SrHall Gi oup — 
use of asslgrujients 
(Confllmatlon oi 
collect responses by 
the monltoi or given 
on separate cards) 

Dlllcnent types ol gtaded 
exeicisea- siillahle to the 
achlevernml level o| the 
chlklrea 

Using new WouUs In 
senlences 


Use of Self-Learning Exercise for Reading and 
Comprehension 

In another case, the majority of the children in the class could read 
but were not able to comprehend due to new words used In the LexL, 
The teacher used a self-learning reading exercise through which 
they could learn the meaning of the new words, This assignment 
was meant for the whole class. 

The homework given to all of them was to read the lesson from the 
text and narrate the story in the class. It can be narrated In groups 
or by Individual, Due to development of vocabulary — language 
competency they were able to read and comprehend 

Formation of Small Groups for 
Facilitating Learning 

Small groups were formed tn many different ways: 

• According to the place of sitting, Irrespective 
of achievement level — managing learning from the 
peers. 

• Assignments given, especially in projects For collecting 
Information, visiting places considering tlie resources 
available In and around children’s environment—learning 
in cooperation, developing self-learning skills, 
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• Achievement level groups — for organising IcEirnlng 
situations by the teacher according to pupil’s needs of 
learning — learning at one's own pace, reinforcing 
learning. 

• Self'learnlng assignments — monitor system --- raising 
confidence — better facilities to Interact with peers. 

• Self'learning exercises with peers raising confidence 
immediate feed back — success experience. 

■ Small group presenting to the whole group — under the 
guidance of teachers — all of them enjoy learning. 

• Performing experiments in small groups enjoy learning, 
promoted self-learning, develop different learning skills. 

Advantages of Organising Learning in Small Groups 

In the above para, specific advantages of specific ways of organising 
instruction m small groups are given, However, in general, any type 
of learning organisation in small groups promot, 

t Interaction between child and child — Children working 
in small groups help each other. They don’t feel shy to 
learn from peers 

■ Interaction between tlie child and the teacher — small 
groups are more effective from learning point of-vlew. 

• Interaction with the learning material — assignment cards 
and confirmation of current response reinforce learning. 

These advantages cannot be sought in, the conventional way of large- 
group teaching. 

Formation of Groups with Multilevels 

The teachers should organise small-group Instruction but the 
question is how to manage small groups in a multilevel class, 

Forming the groups accordmg to level of achievement of competency 
related with the new competency to be developed was one method 
of organisation For sucli kind of formation, the teacher must be 
competent to diagnose uidlvtduals' perfortnance and quickly group 
tliem separately to take remedial measures to remove the snags In 
their learning of the new competency. 
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In case Lhe gap In leai'nlng is very wide, Lhe teacher has to organise 
Individualised instruction by giving them graded self-learning 
exercises and help them to reach the appropriate level 

In conventional teaching, tJie performance of all the children in one 
whole class is measured by the same rod, especially ineasurlng Lhe 
mastery level. Diagnostic evaluation, based on achievement of each 
level of competency, helps to know where Lhe shoe pinches, 
For example, after teaching multiplication of a two-digit number 
with one digit, the perfonnance on Lhe test of this competency 
revealed ; 

• A few children did addition instead of multiplication. 

• A few of them were weak In calculation. 

■ A few of them got all sums correct. 

In this situation; 

Group - I needs intensive instruction In the concept 
of multiplication, discriminating addition 
and multiplication which needs teacher’s 
attention. 

Group - II needs practice in calculation which can be managed 
with the help of Group III, using remedial Leaching 
material/practice material, 

Group - in can help the teacher lor Group 1 as well as Group H, 

Grouping of Students During the Academic Year 

In the first term of Grade I, no achievement-level groups were formed. 
However, the learning activities were organised In small groups from 
Lhe very beginning, using different techniques, a special curriculum 
designed by Lhe investigator in Lhe other programme, adopting the 
same approach. This helped to minimise Lhe gaps in the achievement 
levels. However, the problem of irregular attendance, especially long 
absence, ultimately resulted in a multilevel class, 

Basic small groups were formed according to Lhe achievement level 
of language competencies, especially listening and reading, for 
general grouping purpose, as language Is the main medium of 
learning. 

For arithmetic, the students were grouped as per their needs of 
learning and their leyel of achievement. 
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The children were Iransferred from one group Lo another on the 
basis of their progress in achievement after every two months. Tlius 
the children were not labelled as low achievers or middle achievers 
permanently, This was a motivating factor for the children to take 
Interest in learning and making progress, 

Unit Planning of Instruction in a Multilevel Class 

As stated earlier, achievement in language competency, especially 
'reading comprehension, is vety important in the learning of any 
subject It IS therefore necessary, first to plan for teaching the 
language of that unit. It is the prerequisite of learning further 
competencies of the subject, viz , history, geography, science or 
environmental studies, arithmetic. 

la content'oriented sub)ect/topic, one has to plan for teaching the 
language of that topic only and arrange for working on self-learning 
assignments under the sLipeiwislon of the teacher, Here the role of 
the teacher is that of an organiser, manager, supervisor, etc, 

in the planning of any tcacliing unit, the teacher lias to follow the 
steps as under 

• Analyse the target competency; 

• List the prerequisites; 

• Prepare a flow chart —steps to achieve the target 
competency — sequence of sub competencies, 

List the learning situations for each sequence as well as the 
evaluation tool to check Immediately whether each learner has 
reached the level 

• Keep the material ready for remedial InstrucLions If 
required. 

• Keep enrichment exercises ready for fast learners. 

Sources of Learning 

It Is clear from the above discussion that for organisation of 
Instltution.s for efficient learning, Uie teacher has to use different 
sources, including the usual teaching aids. It will again depend 
upon llie diilrlren’s ability to use the sources. 

In a multilevel class, not all the children are competent to read and 
comprehend efficienily Tlie teacher, therefore, can not rely on 
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reading assignments while planning and selecting the learning 
situations, One has to compare their effectiveness, It should not be 
an obstacle but it should help the child to learn more efficiently and 
effectively. 

Learning situations are meant for providing leai'ning experiences 
which further enable the sludenls to learn. 

The teachers in the progrtunme used different sourced for different 
competencies. In addition to charts, maps, pictures, they used home 
environment, places in the vicinity, people in the community, for 
example, a visit to the grocer's shop, or the post office or a garden, 
gave them first-hand experience which was more elfective. The 
project work used many sources — the members of the family, the 
people in the community who helped the children — thus project 
work promotes community participation The teachers opined that 
they could get more information than what they had because of 
children's active participation. The teachers related learning with 
home experience, for example for first-graders In the learning of 
alpliabets, the children could learn the names of things at home, 
which processed particular alphabets. Signboards, advertisements, 
newspaper clippings read by the children outside the school with 
the lielp of parents or neighbours are also learning sources. 

Self -learning activity cards, assignments, graded learning exercises 
were also the learning aids for the children. Each child could have 
one's own material which one could use in the classroom. More 
stress was laid on preparation of aids, using waste material 

The planning of the use of the seiwices/materlal was related with 
the competency to be leanit. 

The same material could be used for teaching as well as for learning: 
for example, a map or a chart, when used by the teacher in a small 
group for explaining the teaching point, was teaching material, But 
when an exercise was given lo the group, to study the map or chart 
and find answers. It became a learning aid. 

Management of Situations for Motivating and 
Encouraging Learning 

For organisation of effective learning of students with Individual 
differences, the teacher had to raamage the situations efficiently. 
Management of learning situations Included management of space, 
time — yearly, quarterly, montiiiy, weekly, dally planning, use and 
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access to learning material, use of sources of learning, managing 
peer learning groups, managing the Involvement of parents, 
community, etc. 

Sitting Arrangement Conduciue to Organise Learning Aciiuiiies: Open 
space in the middle of the class facilitated the activities like 
dramatisation, games, action, songs and free movement of the 
children, This arrangement was enjoyed by the children, It also 
facilitated sitting in small learning groups. 

Display of Student's work: Display of student's work in the class on 
flannel board gave a feeling of Identification to the individuals and 
this helped to improve the attendance. 

Easy Access to Learning Material Easy access to learning material 
In the class motivated the children to use it as and when they 
required. 

Time Schedule: The syllabus prescribed particular periods for 
different subjects per week, e.g., for language 13 periods of 35 
minutes each were allotted. But language Is not learnt only as a 
subject to be learnt, but It Is also to be learnt In other subjects, Loo. 
Moreover, some activities like dramatisation will need more than 35 
minutes, and some activities like daily observation of the growth of 
a plant will need only 10 minutes. Hence the time was scheduled 
according to the activities planned for the development of a 
competency. 

All such types of arrangement demanded flexibility. 

For management of groups by evaluating the progress and transfer 
to higher groups tests were prepared according to their levels of 
competencies to know their progress. For the same content, different 
levels of tests were prepared and used. 

In learning organisation, the groups were formed according to the 
achievement levels of the competencies, to facilitate effective learning. 
However, for the progress of the whole class, groups of children 
were formed and reformed on the basis of their performance In 
periodical, monthly and quarterly evaluation of achievement, mainly 
in language, ~ 

The progress of the class was Judged from the decrease in the 
percentage of low achievers and increase in the middle and high 
level groups. 
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Managing Parent's Participation 

Weekly and monUily meeLinss with parents were held: 

• to involve the parents In school activities like 
gatherlnp,s,field trips, 

• to inform them about the good qualities or drawbacks of 
their wards; 

• to know the background of the students: 

■ to help the parents to solve the problems of their wards; 

■ to keep them Informed regarding attendance as well as 
studies, 

This helped to improve the attendance 

School and Classroom Atmosphere 

All the above programmes were focussed on creating a conducive 
atmosphere for moLlvating the children to learn and organising the 
instruction to facilitate each individual to learn efficiently, 

But the school atmosphere also contributes to the promotion of 
learning, In the pilot project, one of the schools was renovated, with 
spacious and clean classrooms with display boards and blackboards. 
Light furniture which could be easily shifted by the children was 
provided This change resulted in Improvement in attendance. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation of the strategies used in classroom organisation was 
done at every stage by , 

■ Giving a questionnaire to the teachers regarding the utility 
and effectiveness of changed organisation. 

• Perfonnance reports of teachers and students given by 
the Hbad of the school as well as Inspecting Officers to 
know the practicability and utility of the strategies. 

• Observation of student’s reactions — their interest, 
enthusiasm in participating In learialng situations; their 
willingness to attend Uie school, 

• Studying children's performance In periodical tests knd 
annual examination. 
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• Parent’s opinion about children's anxiety to attend the 
school and their interest in studies, 

Tiyout f6r Multigrade Classes 

A multigrade class is as good as a multilevel class, Because of small 
number of students in each class, the teacher has to organise 
instruction for students of different grades at one and the same 
time. It was presumed that the same approach would, therefore, be 
useful in multigrade class teaching. 

Teachers of the niral area In Slndhudurg District in Maharashtra 
were shown the video modules depicting the approach of organisation 
using different techniques based on the programme This was 
followed by discussion by the teachers of primary as well as middle 
school. The groups, priina facie, remarked that this approach and 
these techniques would be applicable for multigrade Instructions In 
small schools too, 

A three-day workshop on ‘Methods of organising instructions in 
multilevel/multigrade situations' was conducted for the senior-class 
students of the Junior College of Education, where the discussions 
were conducted with the help of video modules. The students could 
make the presentation of some techniques in their own group. 

Major Outcomes 

• It is necessary and possible to organise instruction in a 
large-sized class with mulLilevels of achievement In small 
groups or individualise the Instruction for effective 
learning, 

• For development of different competencies, techniques like 
dramatisation, story-telling, projects, games, etc,, are 
useful and more effective mainly because of the active 
participation of the students, 

• Techniques like projects, demonstration, discussions, 
individual assignments, help to develop self-learning skills 
even amongst first-graders, 

• Planning of instruction as per students' level either tn small 
groups or in peer group or for each individual to complete 
the syllabus In a stipulated time ensures each Indlvlduars 
learning 
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• Low achievers could progress well, especially In the classes 
where a lot of learning material was made available and 
children had easy access to the material. 

• Students were helpful In preparation of learning material 
and helping the peers, which resulted In raising 
their confidence and creating a lively atmosphere In the 
class. 

• Effectiveness of the learning organisation depended upon 
the teacher's skill of managing the space, time and 
planning of tnstructlon for each Individual, according to 
his ne^ds. 

• The pripgrammed Instruction approach can be used and 
is helpful for multilevel as well as large-sized class. It 
promotes active participation, holds students' interest and 
also helps them to learn on their own, 

• Learning experiences planned In relation to the home and 
the community helped to promote parents’ involvement 
In students' learning, 

Implications 

• For effective learning in large-sized classes, small group 
teaching techniques be used, 

• For multilevel classes, Instruction be organised in groups 
formed on the basis of level of achievement of earlier 
sequential competency. 

• Remedial measures be taken to fill the gaps. 

• In planning of Instruction of any unit of any subject (other 
than language) priority be given to learning of language of 
that unit. 

• Competencies of different subjects be Integrated. 

• Techniques of teaching In multilevel large-slzed classes 
be tried In multigrade teaching, 

• Intensive training be imparted to teachers (pre-service as 
well as In-service) to use the programmed instruction 
approach In their day-to-day teaching. 
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Functioning of Alternative Schools in DPEP Districts of Madhya 
Pradesh 

Capturing the Process of Indigenous Rural Skills for Revamping 
the Pedagogy at Primary Level 

Achievement In Science and Mathematics as a Function of 
Learning Organization of Competencies In Mathematics at 
Primary Stage 



BACK TO BASICS : RESEARCH BASED 
LESSONS FOR EFFECTIVE SCHOOL LEARNING 

IN INDIA 


Andrew Burke 


The paper has drawn on relevant researches within and 
outside India, to Learn of solutions for ma/cinp primary 
education ejfectiue in the context in which schoolsfunction in 
India, It emphasises on the emergence of striking similarities 
in teaching and teacher education in developing countries. 
The paper highlights the evidence of an uncritical and 
unquestioning acceptance of the 'new pedagogy’ although 
there is a Lack of awareness of its limitations and problems in 
the Indian context. An insufficient understanding of the 
rationale for the new pedagogy on the part of teachers rnay 
result in the misinterpretation and misapplication of the 
approach thereby fuelling afuture reaction against it. Further, 
the paper also mentions the lack of awareness of the 
importance of both, pre-seroice and in-seruice teacher 
education. 


Introduction 

The aim of this paper is to address the stated objective of the 1998 
NCERT seminar, "to learn of solutions from researchers for making 
primary education effective In the context in which schools function 
in India", It will focus, in particular, on the following : 

• the pedagogical skills needed for the successful 
organisation of effective teaching and learning in 
developlng-country schools, 

• the typical lack of those skills on the part of teachers In 
such situations: 

• the pressing need for the In-tandem reform of preservice 
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and Inservice teacher education to remedy those 
fundamental deliciencies, 

• the serious dana;ers Involved in im uncritical accejjtance 
of child-centred, discoveiy-orlented pedaso, 2 y In an Indian 
context where class sizes and other factors set severe limits 
on the implementation of such an approach, 

■ the need, in contexts such as India, to pay more attention 
in preservice and inservice education to developing those 
formal whole-class teaching skills which most teachers 
will, of necessity, have to resort to in large class-situations; 

■ the extent to which the above are being catered for in the 
implementation (o date of India's District Primary 
Education Programme (DPEP): 

• the need for pedagogy -focussed capacity building, 
especially at the leaclnng and teacher education levels, to 
ensure the continued healthy growth of the DPEP and its 
extension, as envisaged, to mainstream primary education 
in India, 

Methodology 

The paper draws on relevant research within and ou tside India It Is 
informed by work done by the present author on the DPEP in 1997 
and his Involvement in a DPEP Joint Supervision Mission in 1998 
(including visitations to several schools and some teacher training 
institutions) It will also draw on field work in Leaching and teacher 
education carried out in Lesotho under the Bilateral Aid Programme 
of the Irish GovermnenL and in the Philippines for the World Bank. 
In this work dozens of developing-counlry teachers were observed 
in good, bad and mediocre primary schools in both urban and rural 
settings and were iniervlewed about Lhelr work and training. 
Likewise, extensive investigations were carried ouL In urban and 
rural based teacher training colleges of varying quallLy. 

Findings 

Reynolds (1997) cites Creemers (1994) and Slavin (1996) in support 
of his claim for iniernational consensus on the following factors as 
major contributors to Leaching effectiveness, Effective teaching, he 
states, involves clarity of presentation; good management of the 
learning environment, a restricted range ot goals, appropriate 
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structuring of curriculum content, and good questioning skills. In 
effective teaching, a good match exists between learning (ask and 
pupil ability, and appropriate grouping instructional strategies are 
used. The incentives utilized in effective teaching Include high 
expectations, reward-based control and appropriate feedback. The 
class-time management of elfectlve teachers maximizes learning 
time, minimizes time spent on class management and paces lessons 
appropriately, Finally, effective teaching involves maximized 
curriculum coverage. 

Striking smllarities have emerged from research on teaching and 
teacher education In developing countries, including India (Lockheed 
and Verspoor, 1991; Burke and McCann, 1993, Burke, Sugrtie and 
Williams, 1994; Refuerzo, 1995; Burke, 1995; Jangira, 1995; 
Eurydice, 1995, Greaney, 1996; World Bank, 1994, 1997; Ushadevl, 
1997), Classroom teaching in such contexts tends to be characterised 
by the following traits , 

• an approach to pupil instruction that is over-authorltarlan, 
teacher-centred, mechanical, unduly repetitive, aird over¬ 
concentrated on recall of Information; 

• a teaching style which Lends to treat pupils as passive 
imbibers of InformaLlon rather than active problem-solvers, 

• under-use and poor quality of teaching aids; 

• lack of effective class-management skills and appropriate 
Leaching technqlues Lo cater for individual pupil needs 
and differences, 

• a serious lack ol teaching methodologies related Lo 
mulLigrade Leaching and a consequent feai' of It, 

• failure Lo match Leaching techniques to pupils' learning 
styles, 

• a preponderance of lower-order and an under-use of 
higher-order questions in teaching; 

• an inability to construct appropriate teacher-made tests 
to assess pupil progress and/or to use the results of these 
or standardised or criterion-referenced tests for diagnostic 
and remediation purposes. 

• lack of subject-specific Leaching skills related to the 
following lundamental areas mathematics, reading. 
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writing, science, 

• a serious lack 0 / expertise In Special Education, 
insufficient fluency In the language used for instruction, 

The following were among the major identified traits of preservice 
teacher education 

• the low calibre of entrant to teacher training institutions, 
especially at the pnmaty level, 

• the lack of relevance of many of the components of teacher 
education programmes to the real needs of student 
teachers and the demands of the actual classroom 
situations which they will face: 

• the not-infrequent mechanical nature of teaching/ 
lecturing in the training institutions themselves, 

• the lack of emphasis on and inadequate time devoted to 
practical aspects of classroom work in teacher training 
(e,g,, teaching strategies, classroom management 
techniques, reading and language teaching skills; 
competence in the language of instruction) — areas in 
which deliciencies were very evident during fieldwork 
visitations, 

• the resultant poor quality and low level ol expertise of 
students graduating into primary teaching, 

Inservice Education lor Teachers (INSET) tended to, 

• operate on the cascade model: 

• entail one-off inputs, 

• be provider rather than teacher-driven; 

• operate in the absence of adequate assessment of teacher 
needs and, as a consequence, not to be open to thorough 
evaluation, 

• display many of the shortcomings of preservice teacher 
education 

Pedagogical Renewal in India : Prospects 
and Problems Under DPEP 

The DPEP IS one of the most innovative programmes ever undertaken 
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by a developing counLry and may well be a model for similar 
developments elsewhere (World Bank, 1994, 1997). It Is an Intensive, 
innovative and courageous effort by the Govermnent of India to 
raise enrolment and retention levels and to improve the quality of 
pnmaiy education through the introduction of a more child-focussed, 
activity-based and discoveiy-onented approach to iirst-level leaching 
The programme tai'gets investment to districts with below-average 
female literacy rates and lays paj'ticular stress on the education of 
Scheduled Caste, Scheduled Tribe, working and handicapped 
children, While the programme Is managed at the national level by 
the DPEP Bureau in the Ministry of Human Resource Development, 
it is intended to operate on a decentralised basis, to encourage 
popular particlpaLion and to build the capacity of disLiicts to plan 
and manage primary education, Since the central focus of the DPEP 
is the Improvement of teaching and learning iri primary' schools, 
capacity building at State, district block, cluster and school levels 
Is a critical requirement and Insendce education for teachers a central 
concern While the DPEP i,s currently targeted at areas of greatest 
need, it Is intended that developments therein will. In time, spread 
to and Inform mainstream prlraaiy education on the Indian 
continent, For this reason the progress of DPEP merits serious 
scrutiny at this stage In its development The present paper 
attempts such an examination ol tlie pedagogical aspects of the 
programme, 

There is evidence of significant change in teacher thinking and some 
notable alterations in teaching tactics since the initiation of the 
DPEP. A pupil-fnendly and much less authontarlan atmosphere 
than heretofore prevails in DPEP schools and classrooms, 
Considerable tune and energy Is given to the production of Teaching 
and Learning Materials (TLMs). The widespread availability of pupil 
textbooks and teacher handbooks has helped considerably. The 
availability and accessibility of INSET at Block Resource Centres 
(BRCs) and the opportunity for frequent teacher dialogue in Cluster 
Resource Centres (CRCs) have been major factors In the rapid and 
impressive advancement of the DPEP to date, 

The above notwithstanding, several aspects of the current state of 
DPEP development give cause for concern, Wlhle some of these are 
reminiscent of the difficulties commonly experienced in developing 
countnes (identified above), others are peculiar to India and to the 
DPEP at this stage of its development. There is evidence of 
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• an uncrlLicnl ajid unquesLioning acceptance of the 'new 
pedagogy’. 

• a lack ol awareness of its limitations in the Indian context 
where very large classes are the norm: 

• Insufficient recognition ol the benefits of good traditional, 
teacher-centred, teaching and of the need to prepare 
India’s pnmaiy teachers for this mode of pupil instruction 
which will inevitably be a major feature of their working 
lives, 

• a lack of knowledge of the problems associated with the 
new pedagogy in Western countries and the strong reaction 
against it in some countries (e.g., U,S,A, in 1930s-1950s 
and 1970s, England and Wales in the 1990.s). 

• an insufficient understanding of the rationale for the new 
pedagogy on the part of teachers and a consequent lack 
of "executive control’’ over its skills which only those who 
understand its theoretical underpinnings will have, 

• misinterpretation and misapplication of the approach and, 
as a consequence, the danger of fuelling a future reaction 
against it, as happened in some other countries; 

• a tendency to associate the new pedagogy with a specific 
set of teaching tactics rather than with a view of educating 
where the ultimate goal can be reached by different 
teachers, in different ways and in very different contexts; 

■ a piecemeal imd uneven development of some aspects of 
the new approach (e,g,,TLMs) to the serious neglect of 
others (e.g,, group and project work, language and 
multigrade teaching, explaining, higher and lower-order 
questioning, classroom assessment and use of the same 
for diagnostic and remediation purposes); 

• a lack of awcireness of the Importance of preservice teacher 
education as a critical source of ongoing renewal within 
the teaching profession and of the need to realign initial 
and inservice provision to ensure a coherent developmental 
path for teachers, 

• insufficient recognition of differentiated levels of expertise 
among teachers and of the need for different types of 
inservice courses to cater for those needs 
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Discussion 

Some ^^eneral and some DPEP-speciIic proposals follow Ironi the 
above findings on (.he fortunes of Leac,hing and teacher education In 
developing countries, In general, the findings provide an agenda of 
needs which must be addressed if the desired improvements In 
Leaching expertise and pupil achievement are to be realised in India 
and elsewhere 

Reform of teaching is particularly challenging in developing countries 
since, in most, it will involve a change of perspective on the pru't of 
teachers, teacher educators, and ministry personnel as to what 
constitutes appropnate, up-Lo'datc and effective teaching of young 
pupils Reform will require significant changes in preservice teacher 
education, More Lime, attention and classroom-practice 
opportunities will be needed to inculcate the basic skills of ellcciive 
classroom teaching, always keeping in mind the school and 
classroom contexts in which the vast majority of trainee teachers 
will subsequently work Likewise, INSET will have to be provided to 
compensate for shortcomings in the earlier training of those teachers 
already in the field — training in the same basic skills of effective 
Leaching being inculcated in preservice training For this reason 
initial and inservice teacher education should run in tandem, with 
INSET growing out ol, supplementing and extending the training 
provided at the preservice stage. 

Pedagogical capacity building is an indispensable component of 
effective educational reform. It should ensure a supply of competent, 
up-to-date trainers for the provision of both initial and in-career 
teacher education. In many cases, the same trainers ma}'' oi 3 erate 
at both levels. A noL-infrequent tendency in programme 
implementation is to concentrate resources in the provision of 
inservice rather than preseiwice education since the vast majority 
of teachers are already in the schools. This approach appears very 
shortsighted and indicates a lack of awareness of the power for 
1 enewal which good initial training can provide in any professional 
area. While the number of new entrants annually to the profession 
will always be a Liny minority of the total stock of practising teachers, 
their ifiQuence will outweigh their numerical strength, especially if 
their training has been up-to-date. 

At a more fundamenlal level, what is urgently needed among DPEP 
teachers is a better understanding of and more balanced approach 
to pedagogy, an avoidance ol the now outdated polarity between 
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tradiLlonal/progressive, rnrnml/inlormal approaches which has 
dominated debate for many decades in other countries, and a fuller 
realization that any particular approach to pedagogy is the result of 
an educator's philosophy and cannot be equated with any particular 
set of teaching tactics or classroom arrangements (Dewey, 1938, 
Cremm, 1964, RoLhenberg, 1989, Thibadeau, 1994). Current 
thinking in this regard is put very concisely by Alexander (1995) 
when he says, 

“The cuiie-nt iiltei native, winch Illness toi [mniose' embodies, is thal the pltectivc 
teacher is someone with a repeilolrc ol dlvense oi/ianisailoriril .stnilefiies and 
teaehlnfi 1eehniqiu\s gioutided in eaily-rullciilaied goals rind hcenie knowledge 
ot siibjet'l-niiallei ,uid pniiil Iciiiniiifi, who then .seleebs limn Ihls iieikigoglcfil 
iRpe.iloiie at coiding lo Ihe unii|iie praeilciil needs and elieuinslani es ol Ids m 
hei ]irofps,sloiuil .sitiiHlIoii lalhei Ilian Ihe dk lales ol edneationni laslnou Ideology 
or hahll" (p,2). 

Furthermore, Alexander rightly argues that innovative and 
interactive teaching can be exercised In large-class settings. He cites 
his own research in several countries as strongly indicating that 
"interaction style is a function of teacher skill and knowledge, not of 
class size"(p,19) Indeed,we have all had teachers who taught il% 
very Innovatively in large classes and very traditional settings 
Evidently, in such a context, the teacher’s whole-class teaching 
ability and the availability of good textbooks and other resources is 
cntlcal. It would seem, therefore, that class size cannot be used as 
a legitimate excuse for poor, unvarying, mechanical and 
repetitive teaching pitched vaguely at the middle of the ability 
range 

In light of the foregoing, the following comments on DPEP’s progress 
to date would seem in order 

• from a pedagogical perspective, DPEP's development has 
been impressive and relatively rapid. Its pedagogical 
advancement to date has been fuelled largely from 
resources within the Indian system of education, But, like 
a seed that has grown rapidly and emerged above ground, 
it is doubtful if DPEP can maintain Its momentum without 
a boost of pedagogical energy/expertise/wisdom from 
outside of itself, 

• such an infusion of pedagogical wisdom would be timely 
at this stage of DPEP development to counteract the 
tendency clearly in evidence, towards the mis¬ 
interpretation and misapplication of the new pedagogy and 
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1,0 acquaint alJ concerned with some unwelcome results 
of such developments in other countries which adopted 
the new approach eaidier this century, 

a an input of pedagogical expertise is also needed to 
counteract the fairly widespread tendency lo equate the 
new pedagogy wlLlr a specific set of teaching "tactics" and, 
within that narrow context, to seriously over-emphaslse 
some of these (e.g,. development of TLMs) and neglect 
others. 

In brief, there is need for some forms of pedagogy-focused co¬ 
operation and cross-fertilisation between regions, states and 
countries to ensure the good health, balanced development, 
continued growth, and professional sustainability of Lhe DPEP as 
its pedagogy develops into the future and spreads, as planned, Lo 
mainstream pninaiy education in India. If capacity building of this 
nature Is not facilitated, progress from Ihls point forward is likely to 
be seriously retarded, major errors may be made and discourageinent 
may occur among teachers when the strenuous demands of Lhe 
new pedagogy become apparent and among parents when unrealistic 
expectations go unfulfilled (RoLhenberg, 1989) 

Pedagogical Capacity Building 

Professional sustainability of a programme like DPEP entails both 
the "spreading" of the pedagogical capacity already within a system 
of education through existing preseiwice and inservlce teacher 
education structures and the infusion of new expertise/wisdom into 
a system through co-operative arrangements with oLlier regions, 
states and countnes, India has been quite successful to date In the 
former and, while valuable co-operative ventures are already taking 
place in some states (e,g, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa and Bihar), there 
IS need for further national and international pedagogical cross- 
fertilisation if Lhe needs already alluded to are to be catered for and 
Lhe dangers identified above are lo be avoided. In Lhe view of the 
present wnter, there is an urgent need for further nationally and 
internationally fuelled pedagogical capacity building, especially at 
Lhe teacher Lraining (preservice and inservlce) level, In particular, 
Lhe role and capacity of Lhe District Institute of Education and 
Training (DlETs) and other Leacher education institutions to meet 
the, 1 raining needs of a rapidly developing pninaiy education system 
would seem to menl senous exaniinaiinn at this point. 
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While Lhe DIETS have LradiLlonally played a major role m boLh 
preservice and insendce Leacher education, they appear Lo have been 
under-utilised m the DPEP, The new structures created under DPEP 
and, especially, the central role now assigned to BRCs, is perceived 
by personnel in many DIETs as having weakened their position in 
the provision of Inservice education. This seems to have created an 
identity crisis for several DIETs, Morale appears low and has not 
been helped by the transitory nature of DIET staffs and Lhe failure 
to fill several vacant posts, In addition, most DIET staff members 
pre-dated DPEP As a result, they may no longer feel fully competent 
to meet the emerging needs of a rapidly developing programme, 

A re-deflnltlon of Lhe role ol DIETs is needed, Wlnle they should 
continue Lo meet their traditional responsibilities in Lhe preservice 
training of teachers, their role in INSET may have to be re-thought, 
especially in DPEP districts where BRCs are now playing an effective 
role In inservice provision Wliile one would not wish Lo exclude 
DIETs from inservice work, it would appear, Lo the present writer at 
least, that the expertise of DIETs would be best utilised, not in 
providing inservice education directly to teachers but, rather, in 
"providing Lhe providers" of inservice education who would 
subsequently operate through BRCs i-md other channels to service 
Lhe needs of Lhe classroom practitioners, DIETs should be among 
Lhe major institutions through which new and up-to-date expertise 
is infused into Lhe Leaching prolession both at Lhe preservice and 
inservice levels, Consequently, serious attention should be given Lo 
the proper funding and sLafling of DIETs, Lhe up-to-date training of 
their academic staffs, and greater utilisation of their expertise In 
the service of Lhe DPEP, 

At this point the question aiises as Lo whom DIET and other Leacher 
education personnel would consider acceptable and competent to 
provide Lhe type of up-to-date training which they need, ,lt is in this 
cqntexL that Lhe co-operative national and International 
arrangements already suggested for pedagogy-focused capacity 
building in India would seem particularly appropriate, Capacity 
building is to be welcomed at all levels and for all facets of Lhe Indian 
primary education system and good progress will be made only if 
an integrated approach Lo such development is taken. It is Lhe 
argument of this paper, however, that if pedagogical capacity building 
at the teacher education and classroom teaching levels does not 
receive the attention it needs at tills,juncture in DPEP development, 
progress will be seriously retarded irrespective of how much capacity 
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building has taken place at other levels of the system. 

Clearly, capacity building at the level of apex and other higher-up 
institutions Is to be warmly welcomed and the annual NCERT 
seminars provide a most valuable national and international forum 
for the sharing of ideas. However, ideas are not enough and capacity 
building confined largely to this level is so far removed from 
classroom realities and teacher needs that its impact is unlikely to 
reach the "chalkface'’ in any effective manner in the lifetime of the 
DPEP or, perhaps, for a long Lime thereafter. In this regard Reynolds 
(1997) makes the following veiy perLinenL remarks about research- 
based ideas on eflecLlve Leaching imd how they may take root in 
actual classrooms' 

"The Ulpus IlieiiiHelvcH me iiol eiioii/'li — lliey need In he iiirule relevnril lo lliose 
like te.rielieis with ii 'enijr oilenlaflou To use .1 enllu.iiy lui.iloAy' ideas nliont 
Indian 01 Chinese load liave been aioiiiid loi hnndieits ol years wlHionI lielufj 
picked up In Eiuo])e Wlial il needed was loi Ihe ldt''a.s lo he liionulil liy people 
(Chinese tiiid Indian iuip;ianls) who eonid pass on Ihe eiall... Wliat we need si\'e 
the echiealional e(|nlvaleids of (he Chinese and Indian cooks... (0 take .seliool 
eflectlveness Inlo sehool.s .is a eiall liased at llvlty 1 athei than i dying on school, 
etfectlverie.s.s reseaiehei.s' (lying lo disseminate II lioin a leHenceh jierspeetlve. 
The aeeouiits ol (hose exl'iriplaiy pi.ielltloriei.s' aie likely to he qnnUf'rilive. ileh. 
focused oil peisonaJllK's .is iniieli as iiieMioih, and iilglily conlext Hpeeille" (p, lIJi)). 

However, if capacity building at the level of these higher institutions 
is the only avenue currently open for such developments, It should 
be availed of, Considerable emphasis should be placed, however, on 
pedagogy-focused capacity building through the training of personnel 
in the areas of greatest teacher/school needs. In focusing its 
seminars on school effectiveness Issues, the NCERT is making a 
very significant contribution in this regard. 

The ultimate criterion by which a major project such as DPEP will 
be judged will be the extent Lo which it has expanded access to and 
Increased retention in schools, enhanced the quality of leaching, 
and Improved the levels of pupil achievement, Wlille many factors 
facilitate educational progress, success ultimately depends on the 
quality, commitment and'expertise of classroom teachers. It is they, 
not ministries of education, schools' inspectors, researchers or 
teacher trainers, who teach pupils, IL is they who make the many 
within-class decisions each clay that Impact critlcaJly on'the lives 
and futuie prospecls of iheir pupils and, u'liiniilcl\ 'in the wclfurf 
of their counines (Levnin and Lockheed,Llurkc |u(in, 
Furthermore, because o( widespread illiu-iiicy um;m,!ii pairms, 
dependence on teachers is ver\' mucli greiiici m ilccr loping Ih.in in 
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developed countries (Greaney, 1996), The centrality of the teacher's 
role and the importance of targeting resources at the teaching context 
is further borne out by the work of Wang, Haertel and Walberg's 
(1993), In their review of research on factors affecting school 
outcomes they concluded 

"The action o]'shuieih>i, Icachei'^ jiaierith uiatiei mohl to .studeiii icdi'nliiR; 
jKillclet. al (he inofti.un, sciioiil clistUct, slate anti ietleiai levels have Urniteil 
effect coiup.iied to (he day-to-day elloits ol (he people who aie luoal involved la 
studfiiils' lives" (11,270) 

For this reason Kellaghan (1994) argues that "resources that are 
allocated to the actual teaching-learning situation are likely to be 
more beneficial in tenns of students’ achievement than resources 
that are allocated to activities that are remote from that situation" 
(p.l6), 

In the llghlof the foregoing, It would appear that the prospects of all 
education reform movements, projects or programmes depend 
heavily on the extent to which teacher needs have been identified 
and catered for, However, in the experience of the present writer 
with large-scale programmes like DPEP, the delivery of services to 
the end-users in schools and classrooms often receives insufficient 
attention. In view of this, considerable stress has been placed in 
this paper on the need for capacity building at levels closest to schools 
and teachers. Greater involvement of practising teachers (and teacher 
educators) at all levels of DPEP planning and implementation than 
currently obtains is counseled. This would help to engender greater 
teacher-ownership of the programme, it would also help the ensure 
accurate identification and effective delivery of INSET relevant to 
their felt needs for, as Eraut (1994) points out, if teachers do not 
recognise a need as having sufficient priority for them, activities 
aimed at meeting that need will be Judged Irrelevant, 

Conclusion 

Til e best and the worst of teaching can be observed in both developed 
and developing countries, It would be true to say, however, that 
teaching and teacher education in developing countries share 
significant common traits that impact negatively on the effectiveness 
of learning in their primary classrooms. These present major 
challenges to education ministries. 

The shortcomings of practising teachers and the poor achievement 
levels of primary school pupils in developing countries reflect, among 
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FUNCTIONING OF ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS 
IN DPEP DISTRICTS OF MADHYA PRADESH 


Reeia Sharma; VP.Gupta ; V.P.Singh 


The study luas conducted in 37 Atternatiue Schoois (AS) of 
SVC DPEP districts in Madhya Pradesh with a view to forming 
an idea of the efficiency of the present system of Atternatiue 
Schools in achieving the goals of DPEP. It was revealed that 
in general the functioning of AS was satisfactory Although, 
mo/onty of the student population in these AS belonged to the 
backward classes, the enrolment increased throughout the 
year without many dropouts. The number of girls attending 
the AS was also quite satisfactory, According to the fndings, 

AS needed regular supervision and monitoring, timely supply 
of sufficient TLM and intensive and frequent training of 
teachers. 

V-_ J 

Introduction 

Unlversallsation of Pnmary Education Is the concern of one and all for 
the welfare of the society and development of the nation but It cannot 
be achieved only by the formal system of education, Even the Non- 
Formal Education system has not been able to achieve the targets as 
the evaluation of NFE In M.P has revealed that only 45-50 percent 
NFE centres are functional (Gupta, 1993), Therefore, as an alternative 
strategy the concept of Alternative Schooling was introduced by the 
Rajeev Gandhi Prathmlk Shlksha Mission, Bhopal, In the year 1994- 
95, The concept of Alternative schools (AS) was devised where social or 
individual needs were not adequately fulfilled by the existing educational 
establishments (Andreas, 1996), The system of Alternative schooling 
redresses the key limitations of formal primary schools so as to draw 
in the group of children most difficult to enrol and retain, such as 
migratory working children and those dwelling in remote Inaccessible 
habitations,' the disadvantaged group of children and, especially, the 
girls looking after their siblings at home 
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As per Lhe SLaLe plan (1994), 430 AS were to be opened In the form 
of 43 projects in 19 DPEP districts In the year 1995-96, but only 
392 AS were started. Some of the salient features of the AS are 
given below, 

• The school will run for four hours every day. 

• The timings and venue of the school will be decided by 
the local community. 

• The school will have two Leachers-one of them essentially 
being a female teacher. 

• The teachers will be local youth. 

■ The minimum qualification of the teacher is kept as X 
pass, which can be relaxed only in exceptional cases, 

• Teachers are given 21 days' intensive training before 
joining the school, 

• A monthly salary ol Rs 500 is paid to the teachers In the 
monthly meetings held at Block HQ by cheque (now 
increased to Rs 1000 p.m ) 

• Two-day monthly meetings are held at Lhe Block HQ to 
review the progress made during the month and discuss 
problems of the teachers. 

• No concept ol 'pass' or Tail' exists, There is a provision of 
continuous evaluation and allowing children to learn at 
their own pace of learning 

• There is a provision of Rs 500 per annum per teacher for 
development of teaching aids and for innovations. 

In 1996, when Lhe project had just completed one year, it was decided 
to evaluate the project m order to judge its strengths and weaknesses 
which would serve as indicators to bring about improvements in 
Lhe system. This paper deals with the general functioning of 
Alternative Schools of 6 DPEP districts of Madhya Pradesh, 

Objectives 

The study was conducted with Lhe following objectives 

• to Identify the strengths and weaknesses of AS. 

• to assess the enrolment and drop out status in Alternative 
Schools; 

• to gather Lhe opinion of teachers, supervisors, parents 
and community members about Lhe functioning ol AS, 
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Methodology 

The present study is confined to the stx districts of Madhya Pradesh, 
namely, Betul, Dhar, Ralsen, Rajgarh, Rewa and Sehore, 120 
Alternative Schools in the form of 12 projects were to be opened In 
the year 1995-96, but 119 AS were actually started. The data for 
this study were collected from 37 AS randomly selected from 12 
blocks (two or three AS were selected per block) of six districts — 3 
from Betul, 8 from Dhar, 7 from Ralsen, 7 from Rajgarh, 6 from 
Rewa and 6 from Sehore (Table 1). 

I'ABCB i 

Details of Number of Alternative Schools Sanctioned, 

Opened and Used for Data Collection 
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The data were collected with the help of tools constructed in 
collaboration with MPSCERT, The items in the tools pertained to 
distance of AS from Block and District H.Q., timings of AS, enrolment 
and attendance of children, availability of teaching-learning material, 
method and frequency of evakiation of children and opinion of 
teachers, supervisors, parents and commiinily members, 

The efficacy of the tools was tested by conducting a pilot study, 
These were then modified and finalised on the basis ol the feedback 
received To ensure the authenticity of the study, the visits to the 
schools were made unannounced. 

To study the different aspects of 37 AS, observation schedules were 
used. To prepare a profile of AS teachers, supervisors, parents and 
community members, tools in the form of interview schedule were 
used for 60 teachers (37 M and 23 F), 11 supervisors, 55 parents 
not sendinig their children to AS, and 128 community members, 

Major Findings 

The data collected through the tools used for the study provided 
information on- distance ol AS from Block HQ and District HQ, 
venue and timings of AS, enrolment pattern and dropouts, 
availability of Teaching-Learning Material (TLM), evaluation and 
opinion of parents, teachers, supervisors and community 
members — are discussed below. 

Distance of AS from Block and DistrictsHQ 

While starting a project, identification of the location of an AS is 
quite Important for effective supervision, monitoring rmd evaluation. 
As far as possible, 10 Alternative Schools, constituting one AS 
project, should be within a radius ol 10-20 km The distances are 
depicted in Table 2, from which it is clear that out of 37 AS under 
study, 19 AS (51,35%) are within the range of 10-20 kms from Block 
HQ. Five AS (13.31%) are located at a distance of 20-30 km, whereas 
13 AS (35,14%) are situated at a distance of more than 30 km from 
their Block HQ, As stated the earlier, the distance of the AS from 
Block and District HQ should be easily manageable. This point may 
be kept in mind while opening emy new AS project. 

Venue of AS 

The AS were held either at a teacher's residence, a community 
member's residence or other places like a temporary shed or under 
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El Lree, etc. The venue of the AS should be spacious Euid conifortable 
and an undisputed place, It may be mentioned here that in district 
Raisen one of the reasons for dropout was found to be the improper 
and disputed venue of the AS. due to which parents stopped sending 
their children to the scliool. The authorities should convince the 
coinmunily members to provide a proper venue to liold the school 
at, 

TyUlLE 2 

Distance of AS from Block and District HQ (N‘.37) 
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Timings of AS 

It is because of the inconvenience of timings of formal schools that 
a large number of children Eire forced to be out of school Insplte of 
their willingness Lo join them, This is because Ihe children Eire ellher 
lo accompany Llielr pEirenls for supplementing Lhelr income or are 
to be at home to look Eifter their siblings. Therefore, the timings of 
holding the schools were left at the discretion of the concerned 
clientele, However, the community members were Informed that a 
minimum of 4 hours input Is necessEuy to achieve the desired results, 
It was found that the majority of the schools were held from 11,00 
a,m. to 3,00 p,m. Mornings and evenings in most of the schools 
were kept free for the children Lo look after their domestic work. 

Enrolment Pattern and Dropouts 

Category wise enrollment of children is presented in flg.l. Out of 
the total children enrolled upto 31 Aug,, 96, 17,3% belonged to 
sqbeduled captes, 34,5% to pchedpled tribes and 39% to other 
backward classes apd only 9,2% children belonged Lo the general 
category ■ 
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Regarding the percentage of girls enrolled In these schools It was 
found that 42 8% of the total strength was that of girls. This 
percentage is unlike that found generally in Indian village schools 
where the number of girls is half or even less than that of boys 
(Grover, 1988), But this is a healthy trend and indicates increasing 
awareness of villagers towards girl child education. 

GENERAL 
9 2% 





FIG. 1 . Grttpfioiywise Distribution ol.CMilkhen 

Dlstrlctwise Enrolment and Dropouts 

Table 3 indicates dlstrictwlse enrolment at the time of starting of 
AS, that after one year, l.e., in July 1996, the actual number of 
children present in the school at the time of surprise visit; and the 
dropouts in each dlstnct 

TABLE 3 


Pistrlctwlie EnioUment, NtunbcT of Children Actually Present 
at the Time of Visit of AS and Number of Dropout Children 
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Betul ; Ten AS were opened In 1995-96, Three AS were selected for 
data collection (Thanimal, Sapna colony and Goledhana). At the 
time of visit of the investigators, all the three AS were found 
functioning with 36 children present in Thaiilmal, 21 In Sapna colony 
and 40 in Goledhana out of 36, 21 and 48 enrolled strength, 
respectively, The average attendance in these three AS was almost 
100% throughout the year and there were no dropouts 

Dhar : In this district, 30 AS were opened in 1995, Out of these, 
eight AS were selected for data collection. At the time when the AS 
were started, the number of enrolled children was 234 which 
Increased to 307 in July 1996, At the time of the visit all the schools 
were found functioning but only 160 (67%) children were actually 
found present. 

Regularity in schools is very important for learning and this point 
needs serious consideration of the teachers and other functionaries 
of AS, Eleven children dropped out from these AS in this district. 

Raisen : In Raisen dlstnct, 20 AS were sanctioned but 19 AS could 
be opened. Out of these, 7 AS were selected for data collection. At 
the time of the surprise visits, one AS (Khoa village) was found closed 
while the other six were found functioning, Wlien Klioa village was 
visited again after 15 days, the school was again found closed On 
sending a message to teachers and students, 20 children could come 
and data were collected In August 1995, the number of children 
enrolled was 191, which increased to 271 in July 1996, but at the 
time of visit the number of children was only 113 (41,6%), The 
number of dropout children in the district was 9, and the reasons 
for dropout were reported as unsuitable school timings and the 
migratory population. 

Rajgarh ; Twenty AS were started In this district and seven AS were 
selected for data collection. The number of children enrolled upto 
July 1996 was 378, But at the time Of the visit, 260 (68.7%) children 
were actually present in these schools. The attendance report of the 
children indicated that the children were quite regular except for 
the AS at Badisewani where at the time of the visit only 8 children 
out of the enrolled 42 were'present The number of dropout children 
was 11, and these dropouts were mainly from Badisewani, 

Rewa : In this district, 20 AS were started and data were collected 
from 6 AS The total strength in these six AS in July 1996 was 179, 
and at the time of the surprise visit, 150 (83,7%) children were 
found present, The attendance record shows that in two AS (Mudrlya 
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and PaLerlshripat) the children were nol regular as in these schools 
the teachers were not veiy serious about Lhelr duties and were nol 
attending school regularly The number of dropout children was 16 
in this district, 

Sehore : Twenty AS were started In the district and six of them 
were selected for data collection. Two of these AS started late, l.e., 
in January and Februaiy 1996, The number of enrolled children 
was 211 and at the time of visit, 123 (58,2%) were actually found 
present, Except for the AS at Atrollya, all the schools were functioning 
regularly and there were no dropouts in this district. 

Availability of Teaching-Learning Material (TLM) 

Although TLM was supplied In 80% of the schools studied, it was 
not sufficient keeping the number of enrolled children In view, TLM 
Is also not supplied in time as per the report of the teachers. Inspite 
of the repeated requests by them 

Opinion of Parents Not Sending Their Children to AS/Formal 
School/NFE Centre 

Table 4 Indicates various aspects of parents who do not send their 
children to any school. As regard, the categorywise distribution of 
such parents, it is found that 31% belong to SC, 25% to ST, 30% to 
OBC, and only 14% belong to the general category, 

The analysis of educational qualifications indicates that the majority 
of such parents (52,7%) are illiterate whereas only a few (7,3%) have 
studied upto Sr, Secondary, Most of these parents are engaged In 
agriculture (69%), 21% belong to the labour class and only handful 
of them belong to the service class. 

The parents were also asked to list the reasons for not sending Lhelr 
children to AS/NFE centre or formal schools. It is observed that 
31% expressed non-sultabllily of the venue of AS, 25 5% stated 
non-sultabillLy of timings of AS, 16,4% expressed co-education as 
the main reason for not sending their children to AS. 36,3% parents 
do not send their children to the schools as they help In 
supplementing the family income, 34 5% parents have said that 
education is not related to their needs. Some of the parents (10 9%) 
Indicated that their children are afraid of the teachers. 
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In spite of the various reasons given for not sending their children 
to school, majority of them (71%) indicated their wllingness to send 
their children to school while 19% of the parents were not at all 
willing to send their wards to the school, 

TABLE 4 

Opinlan of Parents not Sending Their Children 
to AS/Formal School/NFE Centre (N'55) 
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Opinion of Teachers, Supervisors and Community Members 

Data were also collected regarding the opinion of teachers, 
SLipcu'isors and coniinunily members ^he problems mentioned and 
suggestions provided by teachers and supervisors are as follows ' 

• Lack of suitable venue for AS; 
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• Untimely and Insulflcient TLM i-md other materials. 

• No drinking-water for children, 

• Midday meals should be provided, 

• Lack of proper monitoring/supervision and guidance, 

• RegulBLT training Is required for teachers and supervisors, 

• Provision of vehicle for supervision, 

■ Enhancement of honoranum to teachers and supervisors, 

(The salary of teachers and supervisors has now been raised to 
Rs 1000 and Rs 1500 per month, respectively). 

Regarding the opinion of community members, the majority of them 
appeared quite satisfied with the functioning of the school in their 
area but most of them demanded a permanent school venue as in 
most of the villages the venue is not available. Such type of 
recommendations have come from teachers, parents and supervisors 
as well. 

Some of the community members are giving a helping hand for the 
better functioning of AS by providing materials like pencils, slates, 
notebooks to the children. Some of Lliem motivate the parents and 
even help the teachers in teaching and other activities. Some of the 
parents have also donated a piece of land for erecting a structure 
fqr the AS.' 

Conclusion 

The analysis of 37 AS in sbc districts has been conducted very 
thoroughly. It reveals that the general performance of AS Is quite 
satisfactory, especially In terms of enrolment and retention. In 
general, teachers, supervisors, parents and community members 
appear highly satisfied and enthusiastic about the project. 

However, If the following points are looked into, there can be further 
improvement in the functioning of AS. 

• Proper venue of AS; 

• Regular supervision and monitoring; 

• Timely supply of TLM in sufficient quantity; 

• Regular training of teachers and supervisors; 
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■ Selection of AS villages fonnm^ a project should be such 
that these fall within a radius of not more than 20 km, 
This will facilitate the task ol supervisors and functionaries 
for monitoring the supervision, 

Implication of the Study 

The findings may help the planners and the users to improve 
multigrade' teaching for universalisation of primary education in 
the country, 
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CAPTURING THE PROCESS OF INDIGENOUS 
RURAL SKILLS FOR REVAMPING THE 
PEDAGOGY AT PRIMARY LEVEL 


Baijayaniimala Satapaihy 


The study aimed at identifying the rural indigenous skills of 
the Indians. The common skill acquisition processes needed 
to be introduced in-the early stage of primary education to 
gear-up the hidden unique abilities of young children, After 
constant obseruation of the process of acquisition of skills, 
the common skill acquisition ■process was applied on children 
for teaching fractions in Class IV. Almost all children mastered 
the fundamentals of fractions. The findings of the study 
revealed that the acquisilion of rural indigenous skill would 
help in revamping the pedagogy at primary level. 

\ ___ J 


Introduction 

India is a country wiLh a glorious past. It has a rich cultural heritage 
and it is full of natural resources. Among these, the most important 
resources are the human resources, Actually, the rural Indians are 
hardworking people. There Is life in the rural Indian homes. Most of 
the villagers are specifically skilled persons. Without going to any 
Institution the Indian boys and girls master the skills from the family; 
these skills are called life skills By practising these skills they earn 
their bread and butter, But now, due to the advancement of science 
and technology some rural indigenous skills are dying, Now these 
life skills are becoming dying skills. 

It is a matter of great regret that today Indians are more westernized 
than indigenous The fashion of the day is to go away from the real 
Indian spirit. 
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Vlvekananda the ^reat saint ol India was ol opinion’ "Be an Occidental 
ot Occidentals In >'onr spirit of equality, treedom, work and energy, and 
at the same time a Hindu to the very backbone In your religion, Culture 
and Instincts" Always he wanted to combine Western progress with 
India's spiritual background The rural Indian skills are to be given due 
emphasis for the real progress ol a great country like India, 

Need of the Study 

The need of the study Is to attempt on the hidden unique abilities, 
i.e., the rural Indigenous skills, More exactly the study aims at 
looking to the dying indigenous skills, 

Some of the Indian mral skills are family trades. From the parents 
the child captures the skilhacquirlng process and ultimately skilled 
himself/herself For this neither the parents nor the child have to 
go to any formal or nonTormal educational insLituLions, 

Though the skill-acquisition process someLimes involves some 
danger still the child acquires it. The parents successfully make 
their children skilled From a number of work the common processes 
of these skill-acquiring processes are io be highlighted. 

These common processes are Lo be Incorporated in the little children 
to gear up their hidden unique abilities, which can finally help in 
revamping the quality of primary education, 

Methodology 

The details of the methodology are given below. 

Objectives 

The study was undertaken to • 

• identify the indigenous life skills; 

• observe the skill acquisition processes; 

• ncorporate the common skill acquisition processes in 
teaching learning, 

• tryout the common processes on a sample child 
population, 

Instrumentation 

Sample 

(a) Five types of specific skills identified for the study arc 
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• Bamboo wdrk by Damas 

• Clay work — Potter (Kunihar) 

• Straw work — A Girl 

• Apllquework — A Girl 

■ Alpaiia — A Male Teacher 

(b) 50 class IV students of George Primary school, Dhenkanal 

Municipality (within DIET Campus) are the student sample 
upon which the common skill acquisition processes are 
to be Incorporated, 

Tools 

• Interview schedule for interviewing the skilled men at work 

• Experimentation is also another tool for the students of 
Class IV 

Methods of Skill Acquisition Process 

Through field visit to the rural areas of Dhenkanal District some 
skilled persons were selected by the investigator 

She came in contact with the skilled persons, The investigator was 
overwhelmed with joy looking the unique life skills of these 
individuals, 

By frequent visits, minute observation and direct interaction over a 
period of four months the investigator was able to identify some of 
the skill-acquisition processes These skilled individuals were 
interviewed and observed when they were at work. 

Details of the Process 

The detail process of skill-acquisition is given below : 

Bamboo work by a speci/Tc Scheduled Casie community (DAMA) 

By a constant and continuous visit to the rural village — Gunduripasl 
of Gondla Block, DhenkEuial District which is 30 km away frorn 
DIET Dhenkanal, the investigator was astonished to see the Bamboo 
work of tlie village men and women. This gave an insight to the 
investigator to go deep into the matter 

Then she started visiting a nearby village in the Dhenkmial Municipal 
area which is only five kilometres away from DIET, Dhenkanal. 
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Everyday she started visiting that area, i,e. Damasahl, HaLa Road, 
Dhenkanal. It was obsen^ed in that area that Bamboo work is a 
family trade This is tlie mam source of income as stated by two 
skilled workers, Biranchi Naik and Jugal Nall, Everybody in the 
family does this work 

As this IS a family trade, from childhood Itself the child sees the 
parents at'work. This is colorful work. The child, even from the 
crawling stage, sees this work being done, and sometimes takes 
away the coloured bamboo sticks, the small instruments like Katuri, 
the Ghodla, etc,, sometirpes the child goes with the parents when 
they go to sell the products of their labour in the necirby villages, 

This child now works as a helper and lends a hand to the parents. 
Here he gets recognition for good work. At any time if the child 
makes any mistake the parents rectify it without any hesitation. By 
this the child gets encouraged. The child in this process gets 
motivated rmd finally acquires the skill. He prepares small things 
like hand fan, flower bucket, etc., and goes with the parents to sell 
them. When the child directly gets some money for his/her own 
work, he/she develops Interest in it and gets motivated to do more 
work. 

During festive occasions even the child works the entire day along 
with the family members. Here the child feels the work is his/her 
own work. When the child produces a better product, everybody 
encourages the child This act as a re-enforcement for the child. 
The chart below will clarify the entire skill acquisition process 


The Skill Acquisition Procesg — Bamboo work 



The child acqulies the entiir skill In the lairiily. 
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Clay Work by the Potter — A Specific Scheduled 
Caste Community — Potter (Kumhara) 

The researcher visited Lhe area where (.he potter (Kumhara) 
community lives, This is also a family trade She met a number of 
families, But she was Impressed with the work of Kha^eswar Behera, 
When Interviewed, he narrated the process by which he had mastered 
this difficult task of pot-niakin_^ from his father and grand father 

Here also the child from his/lier childhood sees all the members of 
the family at work. The child goes to the fields to collect Lhe raw 
material, 1 e,, soil from Lhe field. By constcmt touching Lhe child 
learns the soil-testing proeess, The child sees Lhe work in the Sala, 
i.e. the room where the entire clay work Is done. Sometimes Lhe 
child engages himself in churning Lhe soil with the father or the 
grandfather Then he sees how water is added to Lhe soil to make a 
perfect paste of clay for the work He sees the entire work — from 
this he knows when the clay will be ready to work. 

Then he sees Lhe working ol Lhe wheel and how Lhe clay pots of 
various sizes are prepared. Balancing is one of Lhe most important 
things which Lhe child has to learn here. Sometimes, in Lhe 
begtnning, Lhe child prepares small pots with the help of a frame. 
Here the child also works as a helper to the parents, While preparing 
Lhe pots, sometimes the child commits some error. The child never 
gets punishment if he/she commits any mistake. The parents rectify 
the work so the child never feels harassed. For better work Lhe child 
gets appreciation which acts as a reinforcement for the child, The 
child sells his tiny products with the parents and gets money and 
also appreciation The appreciation encourages Lhe child to Involve 
himself In the work. Thus die child masters tlie family skill and ultimately 
becomes a skilled one and eaims money even working at home. i 


The Skill Acquisition Process — Clay Work 
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Straw Work — Art 

This Is not a family trade, Here a skilled ^Irl — Itishree Hota — Is 
teaching the art of making very good scenery, etc, to other girls. 
Without going to any formal ornon-fonnal Institution the girls master 
the process with straw from the rice plant. The students have to 
appreciate the art When the girls see it In their neighbourhood 
they feel doing It themselves. This appreciation of the work 
encourages the teacher to help tlie children acquire the process. 
First she asked them to collect the raw materials for the work, i.e., 
paper, piece of cloth, straw, gum 

Then she draws the figure of Lord Ganesh on the board over a cloth 
She then helps them in pressing the straw, cutting, pasting etc. In 
the beginning the children work as a helper to the teacher-girl. Here 
the Investigator observed one remarkable feature — that though 
this is not a family trade mid the children are no way related to the 
teacher, still with a lot of patience she could teach the skill to others, 
After the entire work is over the final form of the picture Is prepared. 
The children separately prepare their own product: they get 
appreciation from others: so they are motivated to do more in their 
leisure hours. The skill-acquislLlon process is given below ■ 


The Skill Ac^uisitloii Process — Straw Work 
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Applique Work or Patchwork or 'Chandua Work' 

Applique work is a special type of skill where beautiful decorative 
needlework is done. Here pieces of one type of material, i,e., coloured 
cloth, are cut out and attached to another piece of cloth. Here in 
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Dhenkanal DisLncL this applique work is not a faiwlly trade. But the 
Teacher Girl, Jyotlrmayee Satapathy, mastered tlie skill ol doing it 
from others From her childhood, she was interested in doing all 
types of needlework, 


This applique work of Pipill, in Orissa, has worldwide popularity, In 
Piplli of Pun Distnct, this is a family trade, The child learns it from 
the pEtrents. This is a colourful work. The 'teacher girl’ taught this 
skill to other girls, The little children visiting the teacher's house 
appreciated the work and asked her to teach them the art of doing 
applique work. She agreed to teach them the process. Children sit 
■with the 'teacher girl' while she is working and observe the work; 
while sitting they are to help the teacher and the elder girls in putting 
the thread in the needle, bringing the instruments, holding the cloth 
while the girls doing I he stitching. These small girls do the small 
preparatory jobs, They get immediate recognition and appreciation 
for their work, Finally, they learn stitching and are able to do the 
work under the guidance of the skilled girls After a good deal of 
practice they will be able to master the skill The skill acquisition 
process is given in diagrammatic form below: 


The Skill Acquisition Process — Applique Work 
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Though this is not a family trade, still the 'teacher girl' successfully 
able to teach the process to the small girls. 

Alpana 

This is not a frunlly trade in the District of Dhenkanal, Still this is a 
process very much appreciated in India, This Alpana worli Is widely 
done all over the country, The raw material for this is ground white 
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rice, Generally, the ^Irls learn the skill of doing Alpana from the 
family. In the family the molJier or other members do it veiy often 
In Andhra Pradesh and Tamilnadu this Is done dally as a ritual. By 
constant obsen^atlon the child gets motivated to do i( on her own. 
She tries to do it. The moLlier allows her to do small sketches in the 
beginning The mother corrects Llie child if there is any mistake. 
When the work of the child is fine, the child gets recognition, Now 
the child gets encouraged to do it in a better way, 

But the investigator was astonished to see that the skilled teacher, 
'Chaturbhuja pradhan' selected for this study acquires the skill 
without any teaching. In interviewing the teacher the researcher 
was astonished to know that tlie teacher from his early childhood 
was eager to see any art miywhere. On festive occasions he devoted 
a lot of time to watching the Alpana made by the village girls and 
the female members In the families. Generally this Alpana work is 
done by the women folk. But out of his own interest the skilled- 
teacher could master 11 He is a regular teacher in George Primary 
School but not an art teacher, But now due to his deep Interest In 
the work, he Is a skilled man In Alpana. He Is also Leaching that 
skill of doing Alpaiia to his Class IV and Class VI students of his 
school, 

The Investigator observed the ail of teaching Alpana to the students 
and the process of acquisition of that particular skill by the students 
IS given below. The photograph and picture (Annexures J and K) 
will clarify the process in a better way, 


The skill Acquisition Process — Alpana 
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The Common Processes in these 
Five Types of Skills 

The Investigator alter obsemng the skill acquisition*processes in 
all the above five types of skills was able to find out the common 
processes therein These common processes axe listed below 


Common Processes of Skill Acquisition 
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Application of These Common Processes of Skill Learning in 
Teaching-Learning Process 

After constant obsen^atlon, direct interaction aitd'Jace to face 
interview as above, the investigator thought deeply over the five 
skill-acquisition processes, and finally found out the common 
processes there in, 

The investigator directly applied these common skill acquisition 
processes to the sample child population of Class IV students of 
George Primary School, which is located in the same campus where 
the District Institute ol Education and Training, Dhenkanal, is 
situated. 

She tried to leach the Class TV sLuderits a skill (skill of pfepaiing 
Thunga’ paper packet) with the skilled master, Mr. C, Pradhan She 
wanted to teach mathematics (Fundamentals of Fraction) to all the 
50 children Again the investigator had in her mind that with this 
work the children can also learn something about General Science, 
Environmental Pollution, Art, Balancing, Team spint etc. One of 
the most important tiling Llie child would develop through this work 
was concentration 
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The Real Process of Work 

One day the Investigator along with Mr, ChaturbhuJaBehera, Asst, 
Teacher, George Primaiy School. Dhenkairal who Is also a skilled 
man selected as a sample for this study, started preparing Thunga' 
(Paper packet) in a classroom 

All the students of Class IV saw it, After some time all the children 
were interested to do it by themselves 

In the beginning they are told to do small Jobs like cutting the paper . 
into two equal halves, tlien in to four equal parts, then eight equal 
parts etc, All the children remain engaged in the work ILwas noticed 
that each child was taking a keen Interest in doing the work. 

The investigator and the skilled teacher allowed every child to 
participate in the process of 'Thunga making'. They allowed 
everybody to do the work, All ol them did it nicely; where necessary, 
a little correction was made either by the skilled teacher or by the 
investigator. 

While the work was going on, the investigator tried to Intelligently 
answer the questions raised by the children, She also tried to test 
their knowledge. 

Before the work, the investigator gave a pre-test to the student 
sample; from their raw scores the Mean and Standard Deviation of 
the pre-test were calculated, 

After the Thunga preparation' work was over again on a fine morning 
the investigator had the post-lest. Again from the raw scores, the 
Mean and Standard Deviation of the post-test were calculated. 

From the two tests the 't' value was calculated and the level of 
significance was known, The table below will give a deal" picture of 
the pre-test and post-test results and also the '1 value, 

TABLE 

Pre-test and Post-test Results with the 'f value 


Pre-Test 

Post-Test 

Mean - 7,54 

S.D, - 8,429 

N= 50 

Mean - 24.4 

S D, - 24 423 ' 

N = 50 

‘t’value = 4619 
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From Lhe above Lable iL is observecl LhaL the perfonnance pi the 
children is remarkably siRnilicaiiL both at 0 05 and 0.01 levels, 

From this IL can be concluded LhaL if Lhe common skill acquisition 
processes are Lo be successfully applied Lo primary level sLudeuLs 
Lhey will show a beLLer performance In Lhelr classroom achieveraenL: 
also, they will be skilled in certain life skills in Lhe future, 

Major Outcomes 

From Lhe above study Lhe following outcomes are observed 

• To capture any skill Lhe child has Lo see iL first, 

• The child has to feel the work as his or her own work 

■ The child will act as a helper 

• The child should be allowed Lo share his/her hand m Lhe 
work 

• If any mistake is noticed Lhe elder members Lo recLily iL. 

• The child should s;eL money or appreciation for belter work. 

• By Lhe above, Lhe child gets inoLivaLecl. 

• After regular practice the child can master Lhe thing and 
becomes a skilled one.’ 

• The same hold good ni learning subjects in educational 
ins LiLu Lions. 

• Proper care and help Lo Lhe child in Lhe elementary stage 
will make Lhe child a skilled master in Lhe future, 

Implication of the Findings for School Effectiveness 

From Lhe above study of Lhe skill-acquisition process IL is obseived 
LhaL' 

• The process of rural indigenous skill-'acquisition has a 
direct bearing on children’s mind. 

• Certain life skills can clirecLly be applied in Lhe Leaching 
learning process 

• The life skills, if given proper recognition, will also help 
our little children in b number of ways, 

• The common skill acquisition processes of such rural 
indigenous skills if applied at the primary level, will 
certainly help in revampine.i,he pedagogy at Lhe primary 
level 
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Re comm endations 

• The rural Indigenous skills are Lo be recognised and Lhe 
processes of skill-acquisition are Lo be applied in primary 
pedagogy for revamping the quality of primary education, 

• The child, from Lhe primary stage, should practise some 
life skills so that the primary education will help Lhe 
children to be active and potentially useful members of 
the society in Lhe future. 

• A number of further reseeirches may be undertaken in 
this field. 
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ACfflEVEMENT IN SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS AS A FUNCTION OF LEARNING 
ORGANIZATION OF COMPETENCIES IN 
MATHEMATICS AT PRIMARY STAGE 


K.K. Vasishtha; Krishna Kumar Madan 


The study examined Lhe injluence of maslenj/non-masLenj 
of primary level competencies in mathematics on subsequent 
achievement of children tn science and mathematics at Class 
VI// and Class X levels Twenlyfour primary-level compenctes 
emerged as real hard spots oflearningfor Class VIII students 
and eleven for Class X students. Of (hem 10 were Judged to 
be common at both the levels Ability to use fractions, decimals 
and percentage wasjbund to be the most difficult area for 
students of Classes VIII and X. The study also highlighted 
that highly significant positive relationships were found to 
exist between mastery/non-maslenj of primary-level 
competencies and achievement tn mathematics and science 
in Classes VIII and X 

\ _^_ y 

Introduction 

Primary educaUon plays a piyoLal role in Lhe lives of people,as iL 
lays the foundation ol learning; and equips them with basic ,skills 
for their survival both as inclivlcluals and as the iiieniberS|Of sopiety. 
Universalization of Elementary Education (UEE) has, therefore, 
assumed great significance and all out efforts are being made 
accordingly by the government and by voluntajy organizaLions to 
achieve It by 2001 A.D, It is In this context that the National Policy 
on Education (NPE)-1986 had emphasized the need for laying down 
Minimum Levels, of Learning (MLLs) for each stage of school 
education as a prerequisite for setting performance goals for students 
and teachers which could serve as .effective guides for organizing 
teaching-learning experiences and evaluating pupils’ achievement. 
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The first two parameters of UEE, namely, universal enrolment and 
universal retention, appear to have been achieved to a great extent. 
The third parameter of UEE, universal attainment, of course, remains 
a far cry as yet, This dimension of UEE relates Itself to the quality of 
education. The quality variations become pronounced in certain 
States, between schools of rural and urban areas, between schools 
governed by government and non-government bodies, and so on. 

Until now there has been stress on coverage of course content and 
group success has been valued It has resulted In the masteiy of 
prescribed competencies by a small proportion of students only. 
Others have to be content with partial or no mastery of such 
competencies and keep on moving to the next stage of learning and 
to face a variety of consequences, The main reason for such 
happenings may lie in the fact that the educational system has 
been routlnlzed to textbook-based teaching with total disregard to 
ensuring mastery of specified competencies prescribed for the 
particular stages of learning, The problem of non-mastery of specified 
competencies and low achievement continues to prevail at primary, 
upper primary and secondary stages, The policy of automatic 
promotion, with no room for remediation to overcome non-mastery, 
further aggravates the situation. Non-mastery of certain primary 
stage competencies maybe noticed amongst pupils at upper primary 
and secondary stages, which may hamper learning of key concepts 
in mathematics in subsequent classes and may cause low and 
varying levels of achievement in mathematlQS and allied subjects. 

The review of literature in the field of achievement In science and 
mathematics reveals that most of the studies conducted and 
designed in India and abroad have attempted to relate achievement 
with some of the pupil characteristics, school characteristics, SES, 
teacher's qualities, etc. Slight variations were observed In the 
strategies of implementation of the MLLs programme under various 
projects by agencie.s iii India, although all of them had the cherished 
goal of quality primary education. Also, all these studies seem to 
cdnverge on a point — that there seem to be problems in attainment 
of TtlLLs by all children at the level of mastery. As such learning 
gaps do remain during the formative years of schooling: possibly, 
these are not attended to In the late years of schooling as well 
Researches Have indicated a direct And significant relationship 
between previous and later achievement of children Ideally speaking, 
Ihis relationship ought to have been perfect il mastery Ictirning was 
achieved in the previous grades No research exodence, however Is 
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available to prove or discard this assumption. The present study 
thus focusses Itself on identification of hard spots of learning In 
mathematics at primary stage and studies the Impact of their 
raastery/non-masteiy on the achievement of students in science 
and mathematics at Class VIII and Class X levels, 

Objectives of the Study 

The following objectives were formulated for the present study: 

• To identify 'Hard spots of learning’ In terms of levels of 
mastery of MLLs competencies at primary stage by 
students of grades VIII and X as perceived by their 
teachers, 

• To Identify 'Hard spots of learning' for students of grades 
Vlll and X on the basis of competency based achievement 
test on MLLs prescribed for primary stage 

• To Identify specific Eireas of mastery and non-mastery by 
class VIII and X students in the context of MLLs 
competencies in Mathematics at primary stage, 

• To examine the extent ol relationship between mastery/ 
non mastery of pnmaiy stage mathematical competencies 
and achievement of students in Mathematics at class Vlll 
and X levels, 

• To examine the extent of relationship between mastery/ 
non mastery of pnmaiy stage mathematics competencies 
and achievement of students in Science at class VIII and 
X levels, 

• To Identify specillc areas of Mathematics learning and 
concerned MLLs competencies in Mathematics which exert 
significant Influence on achievement of students in Science 
and Mathematics at class VIII and X levels, 

• To draw some significant conclusions regarding alternative 
approaches to curriculum and Its transaction at primary 
stage. 

Hypotheses 

Under thp plan and procedure,of the study the following hypotheses 
were formulated: 
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1. Teacher's perceptions about mastery/non-mastery of 
MLLs competencies may serve as good Indicators for 
identification of critical hard spots of learning. 

2, Criterion referenced mathematical ability lest may help 
identify real hard spots of learning for students, 

3 There exists significant positive relationship between 
mastery/non-mastery of MLLs competencies and 
achievement in Mathematics and Science at class VIll and 
X levels. 

4, Certain areas of matliematlcal learning and competencies 
may be identified for arranging alternative strategy for 
curriculum transaction and renewal. 

Methodology 

The study has been conducted through Normative Testing survey 
method following a cross sectional approach. Since the study 
attempted to Identily an alternative approach to curriculum 
transaction at primary stage, it was conducted in three phases. 

1. Identification of the ‘Hard Spots of Learning' through 
judgement of experts and teachers teaching Classes Vlll 
and X, by employing the content-analysis technique. 

2. Development of criterion referenced competency-based test 
on the identified critical heird spots of learning. 

3. Establishing relationship between mastery/non-mastery 
of identified competencies with the achievement of 
students in science and mathematics at Class Vlll and 
Class X levels, 

The Sample 

The population of the present study consisted of students of Classes 
VIII and X studying in government schools of the National Capital 
Territory of Delhi and Iheir teachers. The samples were drawn 
through the cluster random sampling technique, First of all four 
educational districts were rcuidomly selected out of 9 educational 
districts of the NCT of Delhi, Furtlier, 2 to 3 schools were Identified 
from each educational district. From each school a cluster of maths 
teachers teaching Classes VIII and X were taken up In all, 40 maths 
teachers (20 male and 20 female) teaching Classes Vlll (20 teachers) 
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and X (20 teachers) were Included in the sample. Intact groups of 
students by choosing randomly one of the Hindi medium sections 
were taken as the sample so as to have 200 students each from 
Classes VIII and X during 1994-1996. 

The Tools 

(A) Teachers Perception Scale regarding mastery of MLL 
Competencies by students 

(B) Criterion/competency-based mathematical ability test 
'GANIT YOGYATA PARIKSHA’, based on 50 competencies 
identified as critical hard spots of learning. 

Procedure 

First of all 207 MLL competencies In mathematics prescribed for 
the primary classes were got short listed by a panel of experts who 
in turn provided a list of 96 competencies of the primary stage which 
could be considered difficult even for Class Vlll and Class X students 
in varying degress. Further, the perceptions of teachers teaching 
mathematics to Classes VIIF and X were gathered on a five-point 
scale associated with each of these 96 competencies. This helped in 
Identifying critical hard spots of learning on a 60 x 60 criteria, l.e., 
a critical hard spot of learning was the competency which has been 
considered to be mastered by less than 60 per cent students of 
Classes VIII or X In the Judgement of more than 60 per cent of 
teachers. Such an exercise yielded 50 competencies as critical hard 
spots of learning on which criterion/competency-based mathemabcs 
ability test items were developed. The tests were administered to 
200 students each from Classes VIII and X, and the results of 
mastery/non-masteiy were correlated with their achievements in 
science and mathematics in the end-of-year examinations. The 
findings suggested a learning organization pattern to be adopted at 
primary stage, and hence provided for an alternative approach to 
curriculum transaction 

Results and Discussions 

Identification of Critical Hard Spots of Learning 

For the present study, the MHRD document titled 'Minimum tfeVels 
of Learning at Primary Stage’ (il 991) and the study report of NCERT 
(1994) were referred to a group of experts to Identify possible MLL 
competencies which could be considered as hard spots of learning 
even at Class VIII and X levels. The experts group provided a setbf 
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96 competencies, winch formed the basis for developing a Teachers' 
Perception Scale. The distribution of the MLL competencies (probable 
Hard Spots of Learning) Is provided below In Table 1. 

TAUUi 1 

Areawlie distribution of MLLb competencies 
(Probable Hard Sports of Learnin2 aspect — experts' Judgement) 
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Areal 
Area II 

Area III 


Area IV 
Area V 


Understanding of Whole Numbers and Numerals 

Ability to Add, Subtract, Multiply and Divide Wliole 
Numbers 

Ability to use and solve problems related to units of 
Money, Length, Mass (weight), Capacity, Area and 
Time, 

Ability to use Fractions. Decimals, and Percentage 

Understanding of Geometrical Shapes and Spatial 
Relationships 


In order to obtain teachers' perceptions about expected mastery by 
Class VIll and Class X students on these 96 competencies, each 
competency was associated with a five-point scale attached to It, 
viz,, expected mastery by 20%, 20-40%, 40-60%, 60-80% and 
80-100% students of the class (VIll or X) under reference. 

A list of competencies was compiled, which were reported as 
mastered by 60 percent or less In the Judgement of 60 percent or 
more teachers, These competencies were termed as 'Critical Hard 
Spots of Learning' and were used for developing criterion/ 
competency-based test for testing mathematical achievement. The 
areawlse distribution of these critical hard spots of learning is given 
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below In Table 2, 


'I’AULE a 

AreawlBc Distribution of Critical Hard Sports of fjcarnlng 
os Perceived by Teachers 


Class 

Area -- Total 

fll IV V 


I 

__ 

_ 

:i 

;i 

II 

1 

4 

;i 

a 

III 

— 

8 

10 

18 

IV 

— 


12 

18 

V 

1 

— 

2 

8 

ToUl 

2 

18 

;iu 

50 


Criterion/Compelency Based Mailiemaiical Ability Test (GANIT 
YOGYATA PARIKSHA) 

A crlLerlori/compeLency based maLhematical ability test named 
'Ganlt Yogyata Pariksha' was developed In Hindi, which Initially had 
100 items for 50 competencies. The test was tried out on a sample 
of 40 students each of Classes VIII and X, respectively, The suitability 
of Items was Judged on the criteria, (a) appropriate level of 
discrimination between Masters and Non-masters, and (b) 
comprehensibility of test items by the students, Tlie final draft of 
the test had 50 items The split-half reliability for the test was 
estimated to be 0.93, and the validity of the test was ascertained in 
two ways: (a) Point Blserial Correlations across the areas of learning 
mathematics yielded significant values giving a general Index of 
0.496: (b) Point Blserial Correlations between masteiy/non-mastery 
in Individual areas of mathematical learning to the total scores 
ranged from 0.30 to 0.933, with all values being significant at .01 
level of confidence These provided quite satisfactory measures of 
the internal validity of the test 

Criteria for Mastery and Non-maslery of MLLs Competencies 

Ideally speaking, mastery learning refers to mastery of almost all 
competencies by almost all the children (100x100), In practice, a 
near Ideal situation of 80 x 80 is considered workable, For the present 
investigation, masters and non-masters were Identified through the 
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crILerla stated as under 

(a) Students securing 60 per cent or more marks on the 

criterion-referenced mathematical ability test were treated 
as masters in the mathematical competencies pertaining 
to the primary' stage. 

(b) Students securing 20 per cent or less marks on the 
criterion-referenced mathematical ability test were treated 
as non-masters in the mathematical competencies 
pertaining to the primary stage, 

Identification of Real Hard Spots of Learning 

Competencies showing achievement level of 20 percent or below for 
Class VIII and Class X students on the test were identified and 
termed as Real Hard Spots of Learning. In all, there were 24 such 
competencies for Class Vlll students and 11 for Class X students. 
Ten competencies were common to both Classes Vlll and X, Out of 
24 real Hard Spots of Learning for Class VIII students, there were 

I, 4,6,11 and 2 competencies pertaining to areas I, II, III, IV and V, 
respectively, Classwlse, eight competencies belonged to Class IV 
while 16 belonged to Class V, Out of 11 Real Hard Spots of Learning 
for Class X, there were 2,3,5 and 1 competencies pertaining to areas 

II, III, IV and V, respectively Classwlse, 3 competencies pertained 
to Class IV and 8 competencies to Class V, The list of real hard 
spots of learning has been provided in Annexure 1, 

Mastery and Non-mastery as related to AchieuemenLin Mathematics 
and Science at Classes Vlll and X 

In order to establish relationships between mastery/non-mastery 
on competency-based achievement test and achievement in 
mathematics at Classes Vlll and X levels, the number of masters 
and non-maSters were Identified as per the criteria stated earlier. 
The data In this regard are presented below in Table 3, 

TABLE a ' 

Number of Overall Masters and Non-masters 


Category of 
Students 

N 

Masters 


IVon-rnasteis 

. Vin Boys 

lifQCl 

■■ 

2a , 

,.77 - , , 

VIII Girls 

100 

02 


5a 

X Boys 

100 

as 

52 

O') 24 

X Girls 

ioo 

17 


15 

Total 

400 


75 

101 
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The relationship between overall mastery/non-masteiy on MLLs and 
corresponding achievement m mathematics and science at Class 
VllI and Class X levels was studied through Polnt-Blserlal Coefflcleni 
of Correlation, The results obtained are summarized in Table 4. 

TABLE 4 

Point Blserial Coefflclenta of Correlation Showing Relatlonahipa between 
Overall Mastery/Non-maatery of MLLs in Maths and Achievement of Claas 
Vm and Class X Students in Ajlathematlcs and Science 


Category of 
..Students 

N 

Mfitlis 

Srienne 

VIII Boys 

45 

0 (i()2** 

0,3‘)7** 

VIII Girls 

55 

O.SOl** 

0,457** 

X Buys 

44 

0.841** 

0 717** 

X Gills 

32 

O.'KIG** 

0 77K** 


** Significant at 01 level ol farilldeiice 


It may be noted from Table 4 that the obtained values of for 
mathematics ranged from 0 501 to 0,936 mid for science, from 0,397 
to 0.776, All these values are significant at .01 level of confidence. 
Further, it may be noted that sex differences were minimal in the 
extent of relationships both ^t Class Vlll and Class X levels. It seems 
quite safe to assert that mastery/non-mastery of primary stage MLLs 
competencies has a direct bearing on the achievement of students 
both in mathematics and sciences at Class VIII and Class X levels. 
It may, therefore, be Inferred that achievement in science and 
mathematics at Class VIII and Class X levels is a function of mastery/ 
non-mastety of select primary stage MLLs competencies. That is to 
say, students (boys and girls) get proportionately benefited or 
penalised if they possess mastery or non-mastery .over the said MLLs 
competencies at primary stage, 

Further analysis yielded that areas of learning show differential 
Influence on the achievement of students in maths and science at 
Class VIII and Class X levels. Areas of learning Mathematics could 
be ranke,d to show their relative impact on subsequent achievements 
tn maths and science as shown ip Table 5’ 
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TABLE 5 

Relative Impact of Moitciy/Non-niasteiy id Areas of Mathematical Learning 
and Subsequent Achievement In Classes VIU and X 


CloA-s VIII ciasx X 

floys GOL'i Boys friilK 


Rank 

Maths 

ScierujG 

Maths 

.Srierific 

Maths 

Science 

Mat/is 

Science 

1 

Aifd IV 

Ai-crt IV 

AlPrllll 

Aira III 

AiraW 

AiealV 

Aiea I 

Aiea 11 

II 

Aiea II 

Aiea I 

Aieiill 

A ej 11 

Aipa 11 

Aiea 11 

A'frt II 

Ac'rt I 

III 

Aie-a V 

Ajca V 

AlPrl II 

Af*A 1 

AlVrl I 

AiPd III 

A'rrt 111 

Aie.i III 

IV 

Al'Prl. I 

Ajra III 

Aica V 

A-Pri V 

Airn 111 

Alert V 

Aiert IV 

A'ert V 

V 

Aica III 

Ai en II 

— 

— 

Aeu V 

Aicrt I 

AiTrt V 

Aiea IV 


Major Findings 

1. Fifty piTmaxy-sLage MLLs competencies were Identified as 
critical hard spots of learning for Class VIll and Class X 
students as judged by teachers (Class 111-2, Class lV-18 
and Class V-30). Incidentally, 41 out of these 50 
competencies figured as hard spots of learning In the 
NCERT study (1994). 

2, Twenty-four MLLs competencies emerged eis real hard 
spots of learning for Class VIII students while eleven such 
MLLs competencies could be Identified for Class X, Ten 
competencies were common hard spots of leEirning for both 
Classes VIU and X (Please refer to Table B In Annexure 1), 

3 Area IV (ability to use fractions, decimals and percentage) 

of MLLs at primary stage was found tube the most difficult 
for students of Classes VIII and Class X, 

4, On the basis of the number of hard spot, the areas of 

mathematical learning. In order of decreasing difficulty, 
were IV, Ill, 11, V and 1 for both Class Vlll and Class X 
students. ■, 

5. Highly signlflcan)! positive relationships were found to exist 
between mastery/non-mastery on selected primary-stage 
MLL competencies in mathematics and achievement In 
mathematics for Classes VUI and X, respectively as the 
computed values of r^^^, ranged from 0 501 to 0 936, and 
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all these values were found to be significant at .01 level of 
confidence Thus mastery of MLLs seems to lead to high 
achievement m maths in subsequent year's aird non- 
mastery acts as a deterrent. 

6. Highly significant positive relationships were found to exist 
between mastery/non-mastery on primary-stage 
mathematical competencies and achievement in science 
for Class VlII and Class X in the end-of-year examinations 
as the values ranged irom 0,397 to 0,776, and all 
these values were significant at ,01 level of confidence 
Hence mastery of MLLs contributes positively towards later 
achievement in science and non-mastery gives a set back. 

7. Sex differences were found to be non-existent so far as 
the highly significant positive relationships between 
mastery of MLL competencies and achievement in 
mathematics and science were concerned for both the 
levels, l.e , Class VIII and Class X. 

Educational Implications of the Findings 

1, Certain pnmary-stage mathematical competencies (MLLs) 
which have been identified as hard spots of learning may 
be practised to a greater extent in primary classes because 
non-mastery of these competencies leads to poor 
performance of students in mathematics and science at 
later stages of learning, especially. Classes VIII and X. 

2, More^ stress should be given at primary level to the 
understanding of Area IV, Area II and Area Ill, especially 
Area IV that has been recognised as the most difficult 
area from all the angles of consideration, 

3, Certain competencies, the common real hard spots of 
learning, which are not generally mastered by both 
students of Class VIII and Class X, maybe shifted to higher 
classes, l,e,, the upper primary classes, 

4, Achievement of students at Class Vlll and Class X levels 
in mathematics can easily be predicted by the mastery/ 
non-mastery over selected competencies In mathematics 
at primary level. That is t'o say lhal masteiy is ah assurance 
of high achievement to a large extent and non-mastery 
leads to low achievement. 
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5, Achievement oJ students at Class VllI and Class X levels 
m science can also be predicted by the mastery/non- 
mastery over selected competencies In maths at primary- 
level That Is to say that mastery leads to high achievement 
and non-mastery results in low achievement in science, 

'6. Class VllI teachers should evaluate the students, at the 

• V 

time of admission, for mastery on the set of 24 
competencies which have been Identified as the real hard 
spots of learning for Class VllI, 

7, C^ss VIII teachers should give appropnate practice in 
^me identified real hard spots of learning (competencies) 
and should see that these competencies are mastered by 
students much before they pass Class VIII, 

8 Class X teachers should also evaluate the students, at 
the time of admission, for the mastery of the set of 24 
competencies which are identified as the hard spots of 
learning for Class VIII. 

9, Teachers teaching Class X must ensure that students gain 
mastery of all these 24 competencies identified as real 
hard spots of learning for Class VIII, and in particular, 11 
competencies identified as real hard spots of leahnlng for 
piass X, before they appear for the Class X CBSE 
e,xaminatlon. 

10, Son|e of the competencies (MLLs) which have been 
identified as real hard spots of learning common to Classes 
Vlll and X may be shifted to upper primary classes, or 
learning should be organized in such a manner that these 
do irot pose problems at subsequent levels. 

11 Special provision should be made with regard to dealing 
with real hard spots of learning (24 MLLs competencies), 
in the teachers' handbooks for primary stage teachers, 
and techniques of reinedial teaching should be discussed 
in preservice and Inservlce training courses for teachers. 

12, The primary stage curripulum needs to be rationalized in 
view of the findings of the present study, l,e,, necessary 
adjustment may be made m specifying MLL competencies 
for a particular grade/age-level of students. 
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ANNEXURE 1 

(A) Real Hard Spots of Learning Mathematics for Classes VIII and X 


S, Compe- No.of Studmits 

No teficy Answering Corret it\i 

No, Class VIH Class X 
(N=2a0) (N=200) 


1 4.4.7* 

04 

23 

2 .2 5 7* 

09 

26 

3 5,5.4* 

11 

15 

4 4 5 12* 

12 

24 

B 3,5.5* 

15 

31 

6 4,5,13* 

17 

31 

*7 4,5.8 

18 

' — 

_8 3.5,17* 

19 

28 

9 3.4.7* 

19 

35 

10 3,4 14 

19 


11 3 5,9 

23 

— 

12 4,5 7 

23 

— 

13 2.5 9* 

25 

24 


Siateinsnl' oj Cnrnpptpncn 


Solves daily-life pjoblerna Involving compaiiiig, 
addition and snbti action of fmotlons with same 
denorninatoi, 

Uses iiiiltdjy method io solve dally life piobleriia. 

Idenlllles whether a pali ol sliiiide llgiues me, 

1 etleetions of each other or not, and can di-aw 
the line of reflection If it exists, 

Finds required percentage of a given number or 
measure 

Solves simple dally-lJfe problems relating to 
standard units oflength Involving up to 2 of the 
4-operatlons with conversion, 

Solves simple dally life problems relallng to 
standar d units of length Involving up to 2 of the 
d-operatlons with conversion 

Solves slra])le dally life pr oblems involving 
applljcallon of percentage, 

Expresses irnlts of length, weight and capacity 
In deriimals upto 3 decimal places, 

Solves I step simple dally lllc prnbleins 1 elating 
to standard units oflength involving conver-slon 
and only one of the 4 operations and 
multiplication and division by single digit only. 

Converts litres to mllllllties and vice versa. 

Solves simple dally life problems Involving up to 

2 of the 4 operations relating to standai'd units 
of Weight, with conversion, 

Adds arrd subtracts dedraala upto 3 decimal 
places. 

Finds the average height/score/..attendance etc. 
irom the given data. 
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.s. 

No. 

CmojH- 

l/'rifij 

No' 

No 

Cot i orlli/ 
Clfi'.sVIlJ rUf-^X 
(N=2(X)) (N=‘2n0} 

fiinfi'trK'Tif nf rnrM/JfWc-’iiciy 

14 

4 5.4 

26 

— 

Solvch (Irvlly llle inolilfins Iriviilviui' coiupaj lag, 
»[Ulllloaaail .snlitiad Uiii ol hac lions rind mixed 
niiiiiheis wllh dcrioinlnaloi' not rxceedliig 10 

15 

5 .5 5 

27 

— 

Idi'iilll'lfs In Iwo .simple llgiues whethei one can 
he minted oi tinned lo look like the other. 

It. 

2,5.5 

28 


vSolve.s 1-2 .steps ol driily lile piohlein.s rnerilally 
involving iniy 2 ol Ihe 4 basic opciiatlons oi 
nddillon, .snblinelioii undllpllt'filioti and 
(livl.slon using nol more thaji 6 digit nunibe.is 
.il any singe In Ihe operalloirs 

17 

44 1* 

28 

80 

Demon.shalc'.s undeislandlngol Ihe uieanlrigol 
pmpei hacllons a.s pails ol legions wilh the 
deiiominaloi.s not exec'edlng 20. 

le 

4,4.4 

28 


Anaiiges in a.sc ending and de.sc ending secinenee 
(impel Ir.ietloiis with .same iiumeialoi.s oi same 
denomlnaloi.s. 

If) 

4.4.S 

80 


tlonveil.s I’lnetJoii.s and mixed iiijmliers lo 
decimals njid deelmnls lo liacilori.s and mixed 
nnmheis, wllh value up (o 2 deeiinaLs places. 

20 

4,5.;i 

86 

— 

Adels and snbtraels Iraellon.s and mixed 
rmuibers wilh denoriilnaloi not e.xeeedlng 10 

21 

2 4,10 

86 


.Soivcns 1-2 ste,|),s of daily lile inoble.m.s rnentnlly 
Involving any 2 ol the 4-ba.sle o|)eratlous of 
addlllon. siibhaction, multlplicallori and 
divi.sioii, using nol tnoie than 4-dlglt rmrnbeis 
al any alage in 1be opeiatlon, 

22 

1.5,7 

87 

— 

Caleiilales HCF of Iwo immbeis not exceeding 
100 

2:i 

4,5,6 

87 


Mnl11|)lleh and divides 2 Iraclloris with 
deiiomlnalois nj) lo 10 and expiea.s Ihe nnswei 
In lls lowe.sl lei ms, 

24 

:i,4,24 

40 

— 

Adds hours acitl ininntes with conveialori. 


Competencies marked with * were Identified as real hard spots of 
learning for Class X. Besides these, another competency 4.5.11 
(converts fractions and decimals into percentage and percentage 
into fraction in lowest terms and decimal) was also noted as a hard 
spot for Class X (response 26/200), 
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(B) Aieawise Distribution of Real Hard Spots of Learning 


Areas oj Lew n Ing Malhmiahr^ 

Cmript'/oiif 1 / Nninhci oj Heal Hard 
SiJOlsafUaiinilirj' 

Poi Clnss VIII 

Fni Clas.sX 

Am I ' Undeistandjiig 
whole nuiribeia and iiiuui-mIs 

1 5,7 

— 

Alfa II Ability to add siibliact 
multiply and divide wholo iiiiiuIh'ks 

2,4.10,2,5 5, 2,5 7 

2,5!) 

2,5,7, 2,5!) 

Aipa III Ability to use mid hoIvc 
simple piobipiiis ot daily lllo 

Kdattrig to units ol 11101117 leiislb 
welglil, cv\pac'lly m'ea mid lime 

:i,4 7;M,14d,4,24, 

;b5.5, ;i,5!),:b.5,i7 

5,4 7. 5 .5 5, 

5 5,17 

Alfa IV ’ Abllily lo use luK tioim 
decimals and iieiceiitage 

4,4,1,4 4 4, 4,4,7 

4 4.H, 4,5 5, 4,5 4, 

4.5,() 4,5,7, 4,5 8 

4,5 12 4,5,15 

4.4,1,44,7 

4,5,12, 

4,5,15.4,5,11 

AieaV ’ Undeistanding ol 

5 5 4, 5 5,5 

5.5,4 


SPniiuniical sliripfh hjuI 
lelal'Ion'shlpH 


Note: CoiDpeLency lunnbers correspond Lo MHRD document, 
Minimum Levels of Learning al Primary Stage (1991). 



SECTION IV 

Activity Based Classroom Transaction 


The studies discussed in this section Include; 

I The School Mathematics Project: Towards Freedom From Fear 
I Learning Subject Specific Concepts Through Creative Activities 

• Effect of Puzzle Programme In the Development of Cognitive 
and Creative Abilities Among Pie-School Children 

• Activity Based Classroom Transaction, A Case Study 
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THE SCHOOL MATHEMATICS PROJECT : 
TOWARDS FREEDOM FROM FEAR 


V. S.Varma 


Th e School Malhernaiics Project Group in Delhi was formed 
m J992 to understand the s pecific causes of the fear of 
mathematics m children and to move towards a curriculum 
that r emoues these causes The findings revealed that inittal 
work on any topic should be based on a variety of conciete to 
the oral, contextual mode to the symbolic and abstract. The 
study r ecommended (hat there should be as much emphasis 
on work related to shapes and patterns a s on numeral work. 
Puzzles and riddles, collection and recording of data, 
discussion of errors and atternatiue strategies in problem 
solving, etc ., might form an integral part of the m athematics 
curriculum. 

\ _____ J 

Introduction 

The School MaLheraaLlcs Project came about as the result of a desire 
to do something to improve the teaching of mathematics in our 
schools, Of all the subjects taught in school, mathematics is the 
one which is most feared by children, particularly in the higher 
classes It is also the single laigest cause of failure at the middle 
and high school levels, Teachers in colleges and at university often 
feel that students have an Inadequate grounding in mathematics. 
Many children seem to develop a phobia about mathematics 
particularly as they proceed to higher classes Many adults declare, 
at times it would appear almost with some pride, that they never 
did well in mathematics and dropped it as a school subject at the 
first available opportunity — as If to tell the listener that they aie 
smart enough to manage successful careers despite being 
mathematically handicapped. On closer examination it appears 
that such attitudes stem from early failures to comprehend what 
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was being transacted In the mathematics classroom Such failures 
ensured that, given the hierarchical nature of the subject, the person 
never acquired the basic loundatlon that is essentia] for building 
later concepts. It is Important, therefore to ■ 

• acknowledge that the present way of Leaching mathematics, 
particularly In the primary classes, leaves something to be 
desired, 

• understand the specific causes of the fear of mathematics in 
children, and, 

• move towards a curriculum that removes these causes and 
improves the learning of mathematics. 

The School Mathematics Project Group was fonned In 1992 with 
the above objectives The group evolved as a unique mix of school 
and university teachers and persons engaged In research in 
education, working together as volunteers under the aegis of the 
Centre for Science Education and CommuirlcaLlon In the University 
of Delhi. Some members of the group were Involved In the 
development of the Hoshangabad Science Tfeachlng Programme, 
others had worked with Prashika — the primary schools programme 
of Eklavya — and, most importantly, the group contained a number 
of persons who were actually teaching mathematics In primary 
schools. From April 1993 to March 1996, the project was supported 
by a grant from the Department of Education In the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development of the Government of India, 

The group started its activities with a series of infomial meetings In 
which It attempted to Identify and examine the different Issues that 
were involved In the task it had set Itself and to worjc out a common 
group-approach. These meetings led to the group organising a 
national seminar entitled. "Prlmaiy School Mathematics — The 
Basis for Curricular Choices", In October 1993, The approach paper 
to this seminar noted that, 'While there Is agreement on the need 
for an alternative curriculum, this tends to be at the level of very 
general statements like ‘we should make the subject more interesting 
for students’ or 'the curriculum should be more child-centered'. 
There Is no consensus — Indeed, there are conflicting views on what 
the curriculum should actually be like. The development ofca 
curriculum based on principles that are Lied to the structure of the 
discipline, to the modalities of classroom teachlngi, and tq a model 
of how children learn mathematics is therefore a matter of some 
priority". The primary objective of organising the seminar was to 
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share ajnd learn from Lhe experiences of oLher groups and individuals 
engaged In the challenge of developing new approaches to the 
teaching of mathematics in the priniaiy school 

Subsequently, contact was established with a number of schools in 
Delhi and another seminar was organised A series of material 
development workshops was held from April 1995 and surveys 
were carried out both of teachers' attitudes and of childien's 
achievements before teaching according to a new, experimental, 
curnculum began in five schools Currently the programme is 
moving into the fourth school year, 

The SMP Approach 

Gradually, from all these interactions, the group evolved a common 
approach to the teaching of mathematics in Lhe primary school As 
of today, our work In schools in Infoimed by a set of shared 
perceptions about chllrlrefi.'^iteachers and mathematics. These 
perceptions, collectively called''the SMP approach, are outlined below; 

• Children are not blank slates’when they' enter school. They 
come equipped with a certain awareness of number, and 
operations (‘initial mathbnallcs') that is i®depend'enL of formal 
instruction, 

• There is a natural pace at which each child picks up new 
concepts and skills in mathematics, Riding roughshod over 
this in an attempt to maintain a pace of learning dictated solely 
by an externally Imposed predetennlned curriculum leads to 
the development of fear of mathematics, 

• Children are individuals With their own pace and often their 
own strategies of learning. The curriculum should provide' 
room for them to remain different, One method, one activity, 
one technique cannot provide for all children. 

• Children are basically creative and eager to learn. They learn 
when they are actively engaged in what they are doing, The 
curriculum should have activities that engage children and it 
is important that these have a sense ol play and of challenge 

•’ Learning doesn't take place suddenly It is a slow process 
involving many loops cmrl feedback cycles Chlldien must have 
opportunllies to use emerging concepts in as diverse situations 
as possible The cumcnlnm must allow for creative repetition 
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to enable children to reconstruct and reconstruct concepts 
that they come across The school environment should provide 
a rich experience base for the child to make this possible, 

• Mathematics is more than number and algorithms, It 
encompasses shape and space, patterns, structures, data 
handling and measurement 

• Mathematics Is' inherently beautiful and a potential source of 
joy - only if the teacher feels this can she communicate it to 
children. 

• Facility comes naliirally when there is a meaningful context 
for mathematics, 

• If the teacher is not convinced of the need for change, no 
curricular changes will work. 

• Teacher training is not just a matter of training teachers in 
new concepts and techniques but of changing their attitude 
to mathematics and to Leaching, especiallyln their lelatlonshlp 
with children This cannot be done by imposition and may be 
possible only through involvement and association. 

• The classroom process should not be viewed as a one-way 
transfer of 'knowledge' from the teacher to the taught, The 
emphasis should be on elucidation rather than on instruction 

• Ultimately the teacher has to transact the curriculum in the 
classroom, It is neither possible nor desirable to spell out 
exactly how everything should be done, It is nevertheless 
necessary to provide the teacher all possible support 

• Symbiotic notation is a powerful tool for computation and for 
keeping records However, familiarity vnili the symbol for 
something does not imply facility,with the thing itself 

The iinpllcation of all the above is'that Initial work on any topic 
should be in the nature of elucidation and be base'd pn a variety of 
concrete experiences. Suitably, chosen activities must form the 
backbone of classroom ircinsactions The progression should be 
from the coiicrete to the oral-contextual mode to the symbolic and 
abstract, It also suggests that there should be as much emphasis 
on work related to shapes and patterns as on written numeral work. 
Puzzles arid riddles, collection and recording of data, discussion of 
errors and alternative strategies in problem solving, estimation and 
developing a feeling for the magnitude of the. correct answer in 
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relation to numerical work should all form an integral part of the 
mathematics curriculum in the primary school. And the most 
Important implication of all is that such a curriculum should only 
be developed in conjunction with and in continuous interaction with 
teachers who are actually engaged m teaching primary school 
mathematics, with feedback from the classroom constituting an 
Integral part of such dei^elopment. 

Some Issues 

✓ 

As we have remarked, the programme is now about to enter Class 
rv, During this period the group has had to take positions on a 
number of Issues related to the primary mathematics curriculum 
Some of these have already been spelt out In the previous section 
on the SMP approach. Let me describe somC of the others so as to 
give a flavour of what our mathematics programme Is about, Children 
should be encouraged to do mental arithmetic as It helps them 
Internalise number facts. They should also be encouraged to do 
Investigative work because it has been found that as a result they 
understand more, enjoy mathematics more and become more 
confident. The challenge here Is to think Of projects that are simple 
enough for children to undertake yet Interesting enough to keep 
them engrossed, For example, on a chart with columns for the 
months, they could each be asked to stick a matchbox with their 
name written on It on the month In which they were born. At the 
end you would,have a bar chart displaying how the birthdays of the 
children In the class are distributed during the year They could at 
a later stage be asked to collect data on the minimum and maximum 
temperatures or the time of sunrise and gunset from the dally 
riewlspaper and display the variation of temperature or the length of 
the day with the seasons, 

As another example, there is no reason why wprk with factor and 
iriultlples shouldn’t start as soon as children are Introduced to 
multiplication This can build on work done vdth even and odd 
numbers and can Include the activity of finding prime numbers 
using the method of sieves. For this you need to take a list of whole 
nunibers, say up to 100, and begin by crossing out all the multiples 
of 2, then all the multiples of the first number larger than 2 which 
remains uncrossed, l.e,, 3, This is then repeated with the next largest 
uncrossed number, and so on. In the present case the process need 
not be repeated beyond multiples of 7 because the next largest 
uncrossed number at this stage Is 11 and all the multiples of 11 
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less than 100 have already been crossed out. Children do not need 
to know the multiplication tables for this activity as they can use 
skip counting, The numbers in the list that remain uncrossed at 
the end, other than 1, are prime numbers — since they are not 
multiple of any smaller number 

• Children should be encouraged to explain the ways in which 
they solve simple problems and to listen carefully to each 
other’s explanations. This helps bnng out individual methods 
and, more importantly, draws the attention of the other 
children in the class to the existence of ways different from 
their own of solving problems The problems chosen by the 
teacher should be such as to encourage the use by children of 
methods different from that involving the direct application of 
the usual algorithm, For example, she could ask, "if ln a Bata 
shop a pair of chappals cost Rs,59.99 p, how much would you 
have to pay for three such pairs?" Some of the children may 
then find it easier to carry out the multiplication Involved in 
the following manner, 

Rs. 59,99p X 3 = (Rs,60-lp)x 3 = Rs.l80-3p = Rs, 179,97p 

Error? made by children should be discussed in class as a 
matter of routine taking care not to offend the sensibilities of 
the child who has made the error. The purpose must always 
be to make children aware of the traps in which they can be 
caught. Children should eilso be encouraged to check their 
results either by using a different method or by using 
estimation to get an approximate answer. Thus if a child on 
multiplying 72 by 8 reports the answer to be 5616, he should 
be made to realise that the result must be wrong because the 
answer cannot exceed 80 x 8 = 640. 

To emphasis the underlying role of the place value system 
while Introducing the multiplication algorithm and to explain 
to chilcfren why the extra zeros are added diirlng the 
multiplication process, one should write it as;, 

21 , , 

105 =21x5 
630 =21x30 

: 225. , , , , . ^ , 

• Also, the division algorithm when it is introduced, can be made 
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somewhaL more LransparenL if we wiiLe iL as: 


3 

3 

40 

40 

500 

100 

1000 = 1543 

400 

5V7715 

lOOO 

5000 

5^/77lg 

2715 

5000 

2500 

2715 

215 

2000 

200 

715 

15 

500 

15 

215 


200 


15 


IS 


_0 

This will work even if the division is not optimal at every stage as 
can be seen In the reworking of the division on the right-hand side, 

■ Let us conclude by talking of one of the most contentious Issues 

In the mathematics curriculum In the primary school - 
fractions. The understanding of fractional numbers is, without 
doubt, an importemt step In the conceptual development of a 
child and’the teaching of fractions should undoubtedly find a 
place in the primary school curriculum. This Is not at Issue. 
What is at issue, however. Is how much should be done with 
fractions and when? 

At a stage when children have Just about become comfortable with 
the addition and‘subtraction of whole numbers and are still 
struggling with multiplication and division, the curriculum 
Intfoduces these new objects on which they can also peifonn the 
same four basic operations. However apparently the rules of the 
game seem to have suddenly become quite different. Thus the sum 
or difference of two fractions is not the ratio of the sum or difference 
of their numerators and denominators 

& ± Q ^ a ± c 
b d bid 

as would seem natural to many children familiar with the addition 
or subtraction of whole numbers but involves first expressing both 
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fractions with a common denominator; using the concept of 
equivalent fractions and then adding only the numerators, i.e, 

a ± c_= a X d ± b xc = axd + bxc 
b /id bxd bxd bxd 

This Is particularly confusing because the rule for multiplication ol 
two fractions seems to remain the same as for the multiplication of 
two whole numbers. l,e,, 

a c _ axe 
b cl bxd 

and the confusion is worse confounded by 

a c _ a (1 

b cl b ^ c 

We believe that failure to understand how to deal with fractions is a 
major reason for children developing a fear of mathematics, Of 
course, operations with fractions should be taught to chlldien but 
not at the age It is usually done In the conventional curriculum, It 
should be delayed by at least a year Children will then be In a 
better position to understand the techniques Involved, However 
handling numbers which are not whole need not be postponed 
because this can be done by introducing decimals, The great 
advantage that decimals have over fractions is that the algorithms 
for operating with decimals are simple extension of the corresponding 
algorithms for integers and therefore easier for children to learn. 
Thus, after introducing simple fractions like Vj, 74 . 74 , 7,, '/a, etc 
through avanety of activities, one should introduce 7 |q. ^/,oi fe , 
tenths or fractions with 10 as denominator One can then introduce 
the decimal notation by extending the place value system to the 
right with the decimal point being used to mark where the unit 
place occurs. It is important to reiterate that a large number of 
activities using the abacus, the number line, the place value system 
and measurements of length using a scale divided Into centimetres 
and millimetres need to be done to make this successful. The activity 
should also Involve addition and subtraction of numbers with one 
place beyond tlie decimal point. One nrust then progress to numbers 
involving two places after the decimal point and Introduce the 
operations of multiplication and division on such numbers. 

Thus, in the alternative scheme that we are proposing, the 
introduction of operations with fractions is delayed till children are 
at least a full year older and, conespondlngly, that much more 
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mature They are then more likely to understand that the rules for 
operations on fractions are consistent with the rules for whole 
numbers and decimals. We believe this will lead to greater 
understanding, better performance, less frustrations and a 
consequent reduction In the fear of mathematics among children - 
gOcds we would all dearly wish to achieve. 



13 

LEARNING SUBJECT SPECIFIC CONCEPTS 
THROUGH CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Jaya Shankar Padhi 


The study explored some novel methods of organising learning 
concepts Sixty learners of Class II of D.M.School, 
Bhubaneswar were studied by organising learning concepts 
to different subjects in blendedformfor creative activities 
The study revealed that the divergent abilities of the learners 
increasedgradually from Activity 1 to Activity 5 in both the 
teacher-supervised and the unsupervised session The study 
further brought out that the learners were self-motivated and 
were engaged silently in their own individual activities during 
the non-supervised period. 

Introduction 

There has been a long hlsLory of experimentation, development and 
research In organisation of learning content across the world with 
the result that the field now requires definite answers, In India, a 
large number of attempts have been made in this regard by 
curriculum framers, educationists, teachers and researchers Insplte 
of all these attempts, education is under attack. The NPE-1986 
remarks. "The country has placed boundless bust in the educational 
system The people have a right to expect concrete results" (para 
7.2). It Is said that education has failed the aspiration of the people. 
The system has multiplied Itself In magnitude but the quality has 
run down, disparities have grown large and widespread, Obviously, 
the issue is organisation of learning content that relates to what 
happens or what should happen in the school and In consequence 
decides the quality of schooling, 

The easting state of learning organlsatiori Is well known. The entire 
curriculum transaction Is built around the textbook. Our classroom 
teachers are mostly rule-bound, rigid and authoritarian, They give 
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importance to correct uiuniaginatlve solutions to problems, expect 
execution and report in the prescnbed manner, forbid spontaneity, 
reward mediocrity, crush Joyful inquisitiveness in young childien, 
ask for structured and closed-type answers written in the book. In 
essence, the existing learning is text-bound and affects development 
of a narrow range of abilities in our childien 

A Rational Approach 

If education is required to obtain certain goals then a rational 
approach to the problem is essential. The theory of creativity, as it 
has emerged during the last few decades, offers an alternative 
approach that appears natural for development of a wide range of 
abilities, 

Creative thinking is the greatest asset of a human being, and it is 
being neglected in our schools, Creative talents are not nurtured in 
our schools, especially in large-sized classes and mulLlgrade settings, 
The apathy towards creativity may be due to' (1) the weakness of 
an average teacher, (li) lack of research in developing Leaching 
techniques, (ill) rigidity in the education system, and (iv) falline in 
the administration in diffusing new methods (Kotharl Commission, 
1966). Experts are of the view Uiat subject related creative activities 
ensure joyful, and effective learning and develop divergent 
productive thinking abilities among the children. To substantiate 
this view, a variety of techniques and programmes have been 
developed for effective learning and enhancing creativity. The 
productive thinking programme Is one amongst them. Productive 
thinking rs the process of successive restructuring of a concept. In 
this, a thinker Is led to restructuring of the concept Successive 
restructuring occur until a solution emerges, it includes imagination, 
problem-solving, even logic, and uses these to bring forth something 
that has never existed before. 

In view of the above facts, the investigator has attempted this study 
as described below. 

Objectives 

The major objectives of the study were. 

• To organise leaniing concepts of different subjects in blended 
.form for.creative activities: 

• To develop divergent productive thinking iii learners through 
these activities; 
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• To help the learners for attaining subject related concepts 
through these activities: and 

• To train the learners for carrying out independent thinking 
activities. 

Sample 

Sixty pupils (36 boys and 24 girls) of class II studying in D.M,School, 

Bhubaneswar, Orissa, constituted the sample of the study. 

Procedure Followed 

• At the outset, five blended concepts Included in the school 
subjects in Class 11 were identified, The concepts related to 
different subjects and the aims of the creative activities are 
shown in Table 1. 


TABIJD 1 

ConceptB of Subject Areas and Competencies to be Developed 


Conce/jf- 

Suhlc'dAiea 

Atrri.s 0 / the Creatine Actti illy 

Woid MakLiifl 

Eiiv, Slutlic-.s 
Mathemallt'.s 

All Bdiicalion 

U-ain lo make woi d.s 

Fiaine woi ds ot EVS & di aw iilcture 
Count number ol woi da in 2’s 

Di awing pictures 

(a) Food Items and 

(b) Human Body fails 

Lauguafie 

Euv. Stndlc.s 

All Ediu'.illon 

Write names of the figures 

Identily and diaw ligiu es 

Diaw the llgiu es/decoiate 
die llgmes 

Matlieniatlcal Symbols 

Mallimiallcs 
Eiiv, Shuliet. 

All Edncalion 

Exidriln meaning ol symbols 

Ro.id signs 

Comjiiete, the iinea iiiLo tigiu es 

Materials 

Language 

Eiivii onirienlal 
Studies 

Matlie- 

malks 

Ai L Education 

impiove woid vocabulaiy 

Classily natiuai and man-made 
malerials 

Distinguish Jieavle.r and lighter 
malerials and 

Draw and eolom the ]jlc'tiux 

Conswvation ol 

Resouixes 

Language 

Euv, Studies 

Write simple sentetiee 

Coiiseive and use oi materials 


On the basis of the above planning, different concept-related creative 
activities under the supervision, and without the supervision, of 
the teacher were prepared. The creative activities for learning 
concepts under supervision and self-aCtivlty (without teacher) are 
presented in Table 2. 
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'I’APUC 2. 

Creative Activities Conducted in Supervised and Unsupervised Situations 

Cimliiic Arliiiilii\‘; 


Examples 


'Irriflifi SiipeiTLsed WUliuiil T( c-U'liei 


I’upllswcu" aslccd lo willf I’liplls wci i' ii.skcv) lo cliaw 
.Ks iiianv Wolds slaitliifl pu'liiiPH ol IhcwouLs 
w illi I) 01 K. wiiUt-n by tlicni 1 dated 

lo ISVS 


1. Word Making 

Piipllti were asked lo lell 
tliJee 01 tone letLei woi (Is 
HtoilliigwiHi B 01 C I elaled 
1o EVS, 

Teadier also aikled home 
ilioie words io make pupils 
uiideislaiitl 1lle gaiiic, 

2. Food items 

Sotrip elides of etpial size 
weie diawii on llie 
lilaekboaid and llie pupils 
weie asked lo di aw 
pictures taking c'lidc(.s) 
ns an eleiriRiil. Tlif tendiei 
helped Hieni in doing lire 
I ask, 

3 Mathematical Symbols 

Pupils were asked lo 
Witte nieartlnglul syirilioks 
using two lines, Tendier 
helped tUcni to iiiidei - 
stand by giving exniiiples, 


4. Materials 

Pupils weie made lo know 
aboul blologleal, naluial 
rind iiinn-iiinde niatc'i'lals 


5r Conservation of 
Resources 

Teaeliei a.sked tlir* p.iT<iK. 
to le.ll as itiaiiy 'i u • ■ 
possible in wlikli a slone 
could be used 
'riie leachtr helped In llie 
pi oeess to add responses 


- in iiiiiiiiles lime allowed 


20 elides drawn on a 
paper weie given lo llie 
pupils and I bey win e 
risked lo diriw ris mnny 
lood Hems keeping 
eiiele(s) ns eleineni, and 
name Ihe.m. 20 iiiliinles 
I kill allowed 


Using Iwo oi llueesiniiglil 
lines, lo wilte tnallie- 
mnlleal or geoiiietrleal 
syiiiliol.s and as many 
load signs as [losslble 

- 10 liiaiules lime-liiiilt 


I) I’lipils Well' asked lo 
wille as iiiriiiv mwn-maile 
and iiaiiiial main lals a.s 
llirv eoiilil - 10 mluules 
lime given. 

II) 'A,ski’d lo aiiaiige iiiate- 
I lals ill orderol heaviness 


" I le asked lo wnte 

■ ways the waste 
walei ai liouie oi 
eriviioiuneiil enuldbe used 
- Hi iiiiiiille lime- hunt 


-No liiiie-llmlL 


A sbeel ot pnpei lOiiiAtn- 
liig 20 dreles were given 
lo llie pupils lo draw as 
ninnv liunirin body paits 
ns jiosslble keeping circle 
ris a )iai 1 ol 

- No Ilme-llriiU. 


I) Pupils weiK asked to 
wi He meanlngsol symbols 
and witle examples using 
each .syitibol, 

II) To eonstnitt picture nr 
ligiii es using two 01 three 
si hues a.s i oriiporieniai 
- No tliiie-lbiiil 


To thaw Hie pidures ol 
maii-iiiade mid iialural 
iiialeilals sepaiale.lyand 
eoloiii llieiu. 


"■i ril .1 I' , k( ‘'i 1 v'lite, 
11 'll ■ "■'■'i' il" ei,’ of 
’ I 1 ‘ ■ il I 'r It '■ ini"lii'Ilk — 
No lliiie-llniil, 
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■ The teaclier initiuLed Llie acUviUes {giving InstrucLions as follows. 
"Today lei us play some inieresilng gcunes. They will give you 
a chance Lo use your ImaginaLion, Remembei; this Is not a 
Lest. There is no wrong or right answer , , ,Sq work on your 
own and let us see liow many ideas you can think of, Feel fiee 
Lo give as many responses as you can Give those kinds ol 
responses which nobody else in your class can think ol giving. 
Make' your responses clever and interesting. In case you run 
out of Ideas do not give up. Continue Lo think and you may 
have some more Ideas which you can add Lo your list Thy Lo 
work as fast as yon can.” 

The environment was Joyful in a garae-like sltuaLion for ellclling 
divergent, productive and new thinking for each activity. Emphasis 
was given Lo thinking of all the things In the world around them. 

• Pupils were provided sulficlent time for learning each concept 
and carrying out independent activities with novel ideas. It 
was ensured that each pupil could follow the directions, 
understood the task Lo be undertaken and the way responses 
were to be given. Therefore, for each creative activity, the 
sequence 'Example-Teacher supervised activity-Teacher 
unsupervised activity' was followed. 

• During the experiment, the teacher encouraged self-thinking 
and free flow of large number of unrepetitive, flexible and 
uncommon responses of the pupils. Whenever any new Ideas 
were shown by the pupils, they were reinforced. The pupils 
were Instructed to cany on their thinking even after the school 
hours. 

Results 

The responses given by the pupils in all the five activities were scored 
for number of correct responses (fluency), classes of responses 
(flexibility) and their uncoinmonness In view of the objectives 
specified earlier, the data obtained were analysed. 

Development of Divergent Productive Thinking 

In order to study the above objective, each activity had 10 flexibility 
categories of responses and the responses were given flexibility 
categoy numbers according to their belongingness. The flexibility 
score of a pupil for each activity was calculated on the basis of 
number of classes of responses The mean scores of all the five 
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activities under teacher-supervised and unsupervised sessions were 
computed, The diveigent thinking score Is equated to the flexibility 
score as assumed In the experiment. The mean dlveigent thinking 
scores are presented In Table 3. 


TABLE a 

Mean Divergent Score! of the Concepts (N •> 60) 



Concept 

Teacliei SupeniLied 

Teachei UnsupeniLserJ 

1. 

Woid Making 

3,ai 

2,34 

2 

Food Items aiui Body Pai ts 

3.18 

,1.02 

3, 

Mathematical Symbols 

4, UR 

3.04 

4, 

Materials 

5,08 

4,01 

5, 

Conaeivatt^n ol Reaoui'cea 

.5,84 

4,38 


Table 3 reveals that the mean divergent thinking score gradually 
Increases from concept 1 to concept 5 This means that the dlveigent 
thinking of the pupils increase when the creative activities are 
conducted in the class, The teacher supervised activities are mostly 
verbal and unsupervised activities are figural In nature. There Is 
less figural divergent thinking in the pupils In comparison to verbal 
thinking. This may be due to slowness in'drawing pictures and 
colouring them. Fig, 1 depicts the trend In development of divergent 
productive thinking from activity 1 to 5 in both supervised and 
unsupervised sessions The mean divergent thinking score In tne 
under former session (Mean-1) Is found to be better than in the 
latter sesslbns (Mean - 2), The trend is similar In both the situations. 





Pill I , Ml rill l)ii'nf;riil'JliuiKiMf; 
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Concept Learning Through Creative Activities 

To study the extent of alLaJnmenL of concepts through the creative 
activities, criterion levels of each concept in teiins of correct 
responses In both the situations (teacher supervised and 
unsupervised) were lixed, The criterion levels were fixed on the 
basis of mastery-level attainment and dificulty level of the task, 
The responses given by the pupils in both verbal and figural activities 
were scored for their correctness. Each correct response was allotted 
1 mark, termed as ‘fluency score’. Judgement of masters and iron¬ 
masters were made on the basis of attaining the criterion level of 
the concepts, The percentages of attainment of masteiy in both the 
situations are shown In Table 4, 


TAHeE4 

Percentages of Masters (Concepts Lear ned) of tha Concepts 



Criiirept 

Tent her Supervised 

Terifliei IJiisvpmjLsed 

1 

Woul Malclns 

70, a 

BH 4 

'2. 

Rootl llcTius find liodv drills 

H5,(i 

1)1,2 

a. 

Mullifiiirdicril Syiiiholir 

7') 4 

1)9.0 

4, 

Mriterialh 

72,0 

CiO.OO 

5, 

C.on.sc’i'Vrillon iil Uc'.sciui ci's 

82,4 

81,2 


Table 4 reveals that in teacher-supervised sessions, In the 
concepts ‘food Items' and ‘conservalion and lesources’, the pupils 
have attained 80% criterion fixed for the verbal fluency. In the 
other three concepts, though they have not attained the mastery 
level (80%), they are approximate to the criterion level. In 
unsupervlsed sessions, the concept ‘conservation of resources' 
to the criterion level. In other activities, learning is not that 
satisfactory, Of course, the perlormance of the learners is 
appreciable, It can be inferred that the pupils performed better 
under teacher-supervision and in verbal activities, n figural 
activities, the pupils are bit slow in giving responses, and (hat 
Loo In unsupervlsed sessions.The reason may be ihat Lhe pupils 
are not conversant wllh such divergent thinking aclndties and 
Lhe inertia can be removed With prolonged and well- planned 
activities. Fig 2 indicates the percentages of the pupils who' 
mastered the concepts separately in teacher supervised and 
unsupervlsed sessions 
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■ %MTRS-1 76,3 

■ % MTRS 

□ % MTR -2 


CONCEPTS 

FIG.2 •/. OF MASTEfiS OF THE CONCEPTS 


Fig. 2 Percentage o/ Masters oj hte Concepts 

Pupils Carry Out Independent Activities 

One of the objectives of the study was to train the pupils to carry 
out their learning activities Independently. Suitably prepared and 
welhadmlnlstered creative activities make pupils self-motivated, self- 
reliant, and self-confident, This helps them to cany on their learning 
activities without help and supervision, 

It is found that the pupils were ignorant or not trained to do 
Independent activities and unsupervlsed activities at the beginning. 
About 47 (78%) of the pupils needed initial help and guidance for 
self-thinklpg, self-motlvatlon to diversify their thinking in all the 
directions When the experiment continued, the pupils got trained 
gradually in doing what was expected of them. Tbwards the end of 
the experiment, it was found that about 10(17%) pupils still needed 
guidance to cariA" out their own learning activities. The other 50 
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])uplls were Lrained lo a Lirge exlei)L Lo respond Lo Lhese creative 
acUvlhies on their own It can be inferred that if inore creative 
activities are conducted and beconie a part of the teachlng-ieaming 
process, almost ail tlie pupils will be (rained to carry out learning 
activities 

Major Outcomes 

These are some of the major outcomes ol the study ; 

• Learning concepts of various school subjects could be blended 
and Integrated to form conjugate concepts, Appropriate 
creative activities (verbal and flgural) could be planned for the 
class for attainment of concepts, The creative activities were 
meticulously developed sequenced and conducted, 

• Divergent productive llijnklng in the children was developed 
(verbal and (Igural) gradually from activity 1 to activity 5 
Development of verbal dlveigent thinking is more in comparison 
to flgural divergent thinking. The Increasing trend may 
continue for some more activities, if conducted, 

• Pupils have learned the concepts up to a fixed criterion level 
or approximate to that in both verbal and flgural activities. 
The deficit may be due to Initial inertia, ignorance, or may be 
Inappropriate criterion level. 

• More learners were gradually self-motivated and were engaged 
silently in their activities even during the non-supervlsed 
period. 

Implications of Findings foi School Effectiveness 

The outcomes of the study have the following implications for the 
school effectiveness: 

• The school curriculum can be reorganised in tenns of creative 
activities. If this is implemented, the teacher becomes 
resourceful - he develops his own abilities and activities to 
prepare creative activities to obtain divergent productive 
responses; he uses familiar waste objects as a Leaching- 
learntng medium, and he plays the role expected of him. 

'• The pupU gives voluntarily a large number of responses that 
are flexible aird uncommon and may be new to the group. He 
draws a number of pictures and figures of his own interest. 
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There Is free flow of ideas lor a longer Lime from a free mind 
and there is a free hand ior the pencil LhaL, with no wronfj or 
right.answers, deals with concrete and friendly Hems; he 
develops self-confidence, and is inoLivaLed for self-leainlng and 
Independent thmiung in them. 

• Learning environment becomes game-like, enjoyable, self- 
paced and learner centered. The pupils are self-motivated so 
that thetr diveigent thinking continues even after school hours. 

• Looking to the characteristics of large-sized classes, this 
strategy seems to be more appropriate. Individualisation is 
taken care of and the teacher Is less pressed, In the rnulLlgrade 
situation, where the teacher runs short of time, unsupervised 
time for one class can be utilised for supervision of other 
classes, 

It can be concluded LhaL implementation of creative activities for 
learning concepts is more uselul for large-sized classes and 
niultlgrade situations, Their operationalisation may be studied on a 
larger scale. 
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EFFECT OF PUZZLE PROGRAMME IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF COGNITIVE AND CREATIVE 
ABILITIES AMONG PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


N. Shakunthala Manay; Shobha Rani T.C. 


\ 

The study was undertaken with the Directive of developing 
low-cost educative puzzles based on Indian culture in an 
hierarchical order to test their effectiveness in the development 
of cognitive and creative faculties. The results revealed that 
the experimental group performed significantly better than the 
control group when the complexity of the task increasedfrom 
very simple to highly complex. The findings of the study 
revealed that the puzzle programme had been highly 
successful in developing the cognitive and creative faculties 
of the children which is for them to grow into wholesome 
beings. 

V_ / 

Introduction 

Pre-school Is a crucial period when babyhood is being terminated 
and the child is being prepared for life through formal schooling. 
The Importance of pre-school education and its Informal teaching 
method has been emphasised right from 1966 in the Kotharl 
commission, later in the National Policy of Education (1906), and 
recently in the Yashpal Committee report of 1993, Yet pre-schools 
of the present day do not meet the minimum specification set by 
the National Council of Education Research and Training tNCERT) 
in 1992 with regard to the physical structure and facilities, 
equipment and material, etc. 

Need for the Study 

Srl Auroblndo observed the importance of left and right brain 
faculties as early as 1910 ; "The left brain limits itself to ascertain 
truth, the right brain grasps that which is elusive.. both are essential 
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to the completeness of the human reason,,, if the education of the 
child IS not to be iraperlecL and one sided” (Sri Auroblndo, 1971), 

Educationists, at present, have taken up studies on the left and 
nght brain faculties: for example the studies of Clark (1986), Wiliams 
et a] (1984) and Deshmukh (1985), have all been towards Integrating 
both hemispheres in children’s education. 

To draw spontaneously the resource and potentialities of the child 
through the playway method In teaching and learning, play materials 
are necessary to make play a fniltful activity. The importance of 
these play materials has been emphasized in experiments conducted 
by Skinner (1943) and Karen et.al (1995), 

To keep the system of national education in taie spirit as pointed 
by Sri Auroblndo, the present study was undertaken to develop the 
Puzzle Programme with puzzles which are of low-cost materials. 
These puzzles can be manipulated to develop whole brain and make 
learning a process of Joy and fulfillment, ' 

Methodology 

Research Design 

The research design undertaken for the present study was the pre 
and post-test design, A pre-test was administered to both the 
experimental and control groups. The puzzle programme was given 
to the experlmental^group to determine the effectiveness. Later a 
post-test was administered to detennlne whether any noticeable 
change took place In'the experimental group as against the control 
group. 


Objectives of the Study 


The objectives of the study are stated as under: 

To'develop puzzles whiclr are low-cost and are of high educative 


value 


to arrange the puzzles In an hierarchical order, from simple 
to complex task 

To emphasise the basic Indian culture with suitable rhymes. 


To find out the effectiveness in I he development of cogriitlve 
and creative ability of the children 
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Development of Programme 

An intensive study ol the related literature on child development, 
psychology and education was made by the investigator and she 
was able to develop about 45 puzzles The puzzles developed weie 
subjected to judgement by experts coming hum the areas of child 
development, psychology, sociology and educaiion, to find out the 
suitability of the objectives of Ihe study. 

Based on the opinion of the experts the number of puzzles weie 
finally reduced to 42 puzzles, and these an'anged in an hieraichlcal 
order, from very simple to the complex task. The puzzles were 
adapted to rhymes and charts to suit Indian culiure. 

Tools Used 

Two tools were used to collect data' (i) Rating Tool (ii) School Index 

1. Rating tool : The Rating tool was prepared based on the 
Information available from the following sources : 

• The diverse programmes with variety in principle and 
practice used by early childhood education in the United 
States of America (Parker and Day, 1978). 

• Implications of teaching and learning that emphasize 
relationship between the growth process of children and 
the educational setting (Lorton and Wally 1977), 

• The national nonns of development of Indian children, using 
Gesell's items, prepared by NCERT (1970) 

• "How children learn and teaching Implications of Piagets 
research” and "childs stages of development" as followed 
by Copland (1979) 

• Shlshu Srlnatmak Pankshan (1993) test of creativity (Verbal 
and Non-Verbal) by Singh. 

From the above, the Rating tool was prepared, which dealt with 
concepts of shape, color, size, alphabet, recitation, mathematical 
concepts and creativity. 

The rellabllily of the tool was prepared using the test - retest method, 
The reliability score was obtained using lire statistical fonnula; it 
ranged between 0,85 to 0,89 

2. School Index . A list of pre-schools was prepared by the 
investigator m the city of Bangalore. They were then classified 
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Into High Grade Schools as "A" and Low Grade Schools as "B" 
based on the minimum specification specified and piesciibed 
by NCERT(1992) 

Selection of Sample 

Eight pre-schools were rairdomly selected, out of which four each 
were from grades ‘A' and ‘B’ Furthei; two pre-schools out of four 
pre-schools each grade 'A' and 'B' were randomly selected and 
these were identified as Experimental group and Control group. 

The total number of children in the sample group were 240 (with 
ages ranging between 30-36 months) comprising 120 from the 
Experimental group (60 boys and 60 girls) and 120 from the Control 
group (60 boys and 60 girls). The matching of the samples weie 
made with respect to the sex and the type of schools Included In 
the study 

Assessment Procedure 

During the assessment of children In pre and post-test, the children 
were exposed to 42 puzzles. The perfonnance of the children In the 
cognitive and creative aspects was assessed. 

Analysis of Data 

The data obtained by the experiment were duly tabulated and 
statistically analysed using ‘f test, and tested for significance. 
Specific directions for conducting each task, e.g., Matching, 
Identification, Naming, Seriatlon, Recitation, Sequential Thinking, 
Counting and Creativity Concepts was worked out, Tfest materials 
were used to measure various concepts. 

. Rating 

While rating a weightage of 33,2,1 aird 0 scores was assigned, 
depending on the perfomiance of the child by the Investigator and 
the teacher. Inter-score reliability was calculated, a higher score 
indicating favourable performance 

Results and Discussion 

Table 1 presents the pre and post-test mean scores of children of 
Experimental and Control groups with respect to matching of basic 
shapes, 

Basic Shapes 

In the case of ‘A’ and B' schools with respect to matching of basic 
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shapes, ability to inaLch. the ExpenmenLaJ .^roup exhibited a better 
pre-test score, compared to the Control group; this revealed non¬ 
significant result 

'I'ARLE 1 

Performance of Children on Matching of Shapes 


Tijpp nj S( hooL 


Matcl\ii\ri oj Slicqjes Ciiotijjs 

A 

I'le-Tcst 

IWc'ftn 

Posl-TesI 

Mean 

B 

f’le-Tcst 

Mean 

Post-Test 

Mean 

Basic Shupe.s 

(Vpiy Simple T.ask) 

a) Ability to Mril ell 10 

1 (iO NS 

3 01) NS 

1,37 NS 

2,08 NvS 

(’ 

0.78 

2,08 

1.30 

2.72 

h) Ability to Malt li no. 10 

a 17 NvS 

2,02 NS 

1 41 NS 

2,01 NS 

ol puzzle pieces (' 

2.10 

2 80 

1,38 

2.78 

BilateiaJly 

Syriiinetilcal Sliape.s 

(Medlutii Task) 

n) Aldllty Its MsU'b E 

0.80 NS 

2 02 ♦ 

0,37 NS 

2,86 • 

(’ 

1,07 

2 02 

0.33 

2()0 

b) Ability It) MiiU'liiio, 10 

0 88 NS 

2,!)0 ♦ 

1,41 NS 

2,70 ♦ 

ol Puzzle pieces (’ 

0.8(1 

2.07 

0.40 

2 54 

U'legulai Slidpe.s 
(lilglily Complex Task) 
a) Ablllly lo Maleli 10 

t).20 NS 

1 H.'5 ** 

0.05 NS 

1,40 ■** 

C 

0 10 

0.03 

0.03 

0 30 

h) Ability to Match no, E 

0 30 NS 

1.90 *♦ 

0 10 NvS 

1.70 ** 

ot puzzle iiieees C 

0 30 

0.80 

0,08 

0,57 


(1) Basic Sliaiips Sqnaic Ti laiiRlc and Cli clc 

(2) BllatiaUy 

Syminrti ical Sliaiics ; OvalSIar, Ret larifslc, Pentagon, ('.irele, Cone 
and RlioinhiivS 

(3) IiTcgiilai Sliapcs llighly ('oiiiplex task (6 Puzzle pieceLS) 

* Slgnilieanl at 5% level Sifiudieaiil ,i( 1% level NS. Nott-Siguilicant 

The post-test mean score of the experimental group of the ‘A’ pnd 
'B' school was found to be higher than that of the Control group, 
and the test revealed a non-significant lesult, 

In response to matching number of puzzle pieces In the case of both 
of 'A’ and 'B' schools, the Experimental group performed better than 
the Control Group In the case of pre and post-test mean scores In 
the above — mentioned schools, the results were non-significant 
between the groups. 
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(1) Nciil/al and Bahlc ('nloijKs Black While, Red, Bine -nid Yellow 

(2) Olhei'Coloiii.a ' (htcii I’li/ple Btowu and C’.luoinlniii 


Neutral and Basic Colours 

The pre and posL-Lest mean scores of ‘A and ‘B' schools were 
higher m Lhe case ol the ExpenmenLaJ group as against the Control 
group oir ability to match colours and ability to match number of 
puzzle pieces 

The analysis showed non-significant findings in both the aspects 
for pre and post-tests between Control and Expenmental groups. 

Other Colours 

The Experimental group of ‘A' and B’ schools scored higher in pre 
and post-test scores than the Control group on ability to match 
puzzle pieces, The test showed non-significant (pro-test) and 
significant (post-test) result between the groups. 

The pre-test and post-lest mean scores of A' and 'B' schools were 
higher in the case of the Experimental group than the Control group 
on ability to match puzzle pieces. The analysis Indicated non-slgnlflcant 
(pre-test) and significant (post-test) result between the groups. 

Table 4 represents the mean performance scores of children In the 
Experimental and in the Control groups on Identification and naming 
of colors, 


TABLE 4 

Ferforniatice of Children on Identification and Naming of Colours 


fdei]Hf1aatton and (l/m/ps- 

Naming of Cnlouis 

A 

Tyjre o/ School 

B 


Pi (-Test 
Mm/i 

Post-TesI 

Mean 

Pre-Test 

Mean 

Post-Test 

Mean 

(A) klpiilillcation 






(Slujplo Ta.sk) 






(1) Ne-utva-l and E 

0 ()B NS 

2.00* 

0 80 

NS 

1.78 *• 

Baalc Coldujs ' C 

0.(10 


0.28 


C) 67 

(2) Otliei Colour ,s E 

OHO NS 

1,07 ** 

0,28 

NS 

1 60 ** 

(Highly Couilex Task) C' 

0.27 

0,05 

0 26 


0.47 

(B) Nainliig 






(1) Neulial and Basle E 

(),,S0 NS 

1,78 ♦ 

0,20 

NS 

1 60 ** 

Colours (Blmple Task] C 

0.48 

1,52 

0.18 


1 08 

(2) Other Coloius E 

0 1 :t NS 

1,68 * 

0 12 

NS 

1 80 ** 

(Highly Cloiuplex Task) C 

0.10 

0 58 

0 58 


0.80 


* Si^rullcanl Fit 5% Uwfl ** SiftiiUK.ml M 1% IpvpI NS Noii-SlSTvltiPaiit 
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Identification of Colours 

The pre and post-test mean scores of 'A' and 'B' schools exhibited a 
higher score In the Experimental group when compared to the 
Control group with respect to Identification of neutral and basic 
colors, Non-slgnlflcant (pre-test) and significant (post-test) results 
were found between the groups. 

The Experimental group of 'A' and 'B' schools performed better in 
, pre and post-test score than the Control, group with respect to 
Identification of other colours. There exists a highly significant result 
between the two groups. 

Naming of Colours 

In the case of both 'A' and 'B’ schools, on naming (of neutral and 
basic colors, the Experimental group scored better than the Control 
group In pre and post-test scores. There was a non-slgnlflcant 
result in pre-test and a significant m one post-test between die groups. 

The Experimental group of 'A', and ‘B’ schools performed better in 
pre and post-tests than the Control group with regard to naming of 
other colons. The tests indicate non-slgmflcant (pre-test) and 
significant .(post-test) results between, the groups. 

Table 5 presents mean performance of children on identification of 
sizes (big cindifrom an array of 5 and 10 alternatives) 

TABLE S ' ' 

PeTfoimance of Chlldien on Identification and Big/Small Size 

Type School 

Identificatiori Of Groups _ A _ B ' 

Big/SrmiU SIze • ' . Pre-Ttest Past-Test • i Pre-Test Post-Test 

_^ ,_ Mean , Mem _ Mean , ‘ Meaij ,,■ 


1 Prom an Away ot 

5 Alternatives 

(Very Slmpl^Task) i 

) 

E' 

. 1,65 NS 

- 2 77 NB 

,"1,17 NS 

2,60 NS 

(1) Sizes of Same Shape 

(; 

, 1 6H , 

^•P7 , 

h,08 ; . 

- i 

(2) Sizes of Diffej'enl , 

E 

0 78 NS 

2,.08, , 

, , 0,33 NP 

IlOO, NS, 

Shape 

d 

1 ' 

0,75 , 

' h 'A 

1 02 

.0 30 

,1;37 

2. Fiorn an Array o( 

10 Alternatives 
(Very Simple Task) 

E 

0,63 NS 

2.75 ♦ 

1,15 NS 

2 57 ** 

(1) Sizes of Same Shape 

C 

1,60 , 

a, 54 i; 

,1,07 

a,<i, 2 ’ 

(2) Slzes of Different 

',E 

''o.Te-Ns.' 

.2-, 01 *, 

, 0.32 NS 

1,03 NS 

Shape 

C 

0 73 

1 82 

0 30 

0.54 

* Slcnlflcant at'5% level 

** 

Siemlicant at 1% level 

NS Norl-Slfiniflcaiit 
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Identification (Array of 5 Altemaiwes) 

The ExperlmenLaJ group scored high over Lhe Control group in pre 
and post-LesL In both 'A' and ‘B' school children with respect to 
identification of same shape The test indicated non-signlflcant 
difference between Lhe groups 

As regards Lhe pre and post-test mean scores of 'A' and 'B' school 
children in respect of sizes and different shaped, Lhe Experimental 
group exhibited a better score compared to Control group, indicating 
non-slgnillcant difference between Lhe group?, 

Identi/icaLwn (Array of 10 Altemaiwes) 

In case of A’ and 'B' schools with respepL to same shapes, Lhe 
Experimental group showed up better ln'‘pie and post-test mean 
scores, as compared to the Control groi^p. The Lest indicated a 
non-slgnlflcant result in pre-test and qi'signiiicanL result in post- 
test between Lhe groups. 

The Experimental group of both ‘A’ and ‘B’ types performed better 
In the case of pre and post-test mean scores against Lhe Control 
group with respect to different shapes. The Lest revealed non¬ 
significant (pre-test) and a highly significant (post-test) result 
between the groups 

Table 6 presents the performance of children on matching of sizes 
from an array of 5 and 10 alternatives, 

Matching (5 Altepiatwes) 

In case of both 'A' and 'B' schools on matching sizes of shapes and 
ability to match number of puzzle pieces, the Expenmentril group 
performed better in pre and post-test scores,when compared to Lhe 
Control group. The result was non-significant between Lhe groups. 

In case of both 'A' and B' schools on size of dilTerent shapes (ability 
to match the number of puzzle pieces) Lhe Experlmehtal group 
exhibited a better pie and post-test score, as compared to the Control 
group and revealed a non-slgniflcanl result between groups. 

Matching (10 Alternatwes) 

The Experlmenta' group of both ‘A’ and ’B’ schools scored higher 
In pre and post-LesL mean'score than the Control group on ability 
to match puzzle pieces and number of puzzle pieces. The test 
indicated a non-significant pre-test result and a signillcant post- 
test between the two groups. 
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TAHLB (■ 

Performance of Children on 

Matching of Sizes 


Matr;tUnr) nl SUcs ( li ni ijj.s 

TiJije of .St'hrinl 

A 

B 

J’if-Tcs‘( 

/’r).s(-Tf^s-| Pif-Tpsf 

I’n.sMVvSl 

Mc'foi 

Mtoii 

Mf-aii 


1. Fi'oiri s-Hi Aji'riy ()1 5 
AlleitiaHves 
(Voiy SUuplf;Ta»k) 


(il SIzi's oTvSniiii’Shn]K' B 
(a) Ability to Male'll C 

1,«2 NvS 
1.5H 

2,'IH NS 

2 00 

1,2,8 NS 

1,22 

2,96 NS 
2,85 

(b] Abllltv to Malcli no, I'l 
ol piizzlo pieces 

ll.Of) NS 
a.o.B 

2.7(1 * 

2.07 

1,04 NS 
1,28 

2,04 NS 
1,86 

11) SIzoa ol DIUVk'iiI iShapes 
(Complex Tnak) 

(a) Alilllty to Matcli B 

(' 

1 (.M NS 
1.5H 

0.00 NS 
2.HH 

1.06 NS 

1 27 

2.80 NS 
2 68 

(2) SlKcaol'Dlltciciil B 

Slia|)e (' 

2 11 N.S 
2,10 

0 00 NS 
2.B0 

1,06 NS 
1.00 

2,60 NS 
2,51 

Feoin an An'ay ol 10 
Alleiiiatlvea 
(1) Slze,s of Same vSliapo 
(Complex Ta.sk) 

(a) Ability lo Matt li B 

C 

O.Bfl N8 
0,62 

2,70* 

2.44 

0.00 NS 
0.04 

2.20 *♦ 
1,07 

(b) Abmty to Mattsli rio. li 
ol puzzle, pificea ^ () . 

0,78 NS 

2,02 * 
2,08 

0.40, NS 
0.08 

2.20 NS 
1,00 

11) Slzea ol Dll', Shapes '' 
(Coriipltyt Ta.sk) 

(a) Ability to Malt'll li 

' ' 

(),7(l' NS 

0 07 ' 

2 82 * 

2',(iB 

0 08 NvS 
O.OFl 

2,08 NS 
1,27 

(f!) !3 Izo 8 ol Dlllereiil , ,E 
Shape C 

0,80 NS 
(1,77 

2.82 NS 
1,28 

0,42 ,NS 
0.07 

2.30 *♦ 
1,00 , 


* Si)}iiJllcafii, af B% Ifivfil Slutilfiraiil at 1% li'vel NS' Noii-SlMiiiUcaril 


The Experimental ^roup of both 'A' and ‘B’ schools scored higher 
In pre and post-test score than the Control group with respect to 
ability to matching of sizes and number of puzzle pieces. However 
the results Were non-slgnlficant In pre-test and significant In post¬ 
test results between the groups 
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Table 7 presents the mean score ol children on serlatlon of sizes 

'I'AllLE 7 

PerfoTmance of Children on Seriatlon of Sizes 


Type ri/ vSffiool 

Seiiatinn of Slyes (iiniiiJS _A_ _0_ 

Pie-Tesi Post-Test Pir'-'lTst Post-Test 

Mmn Mean Mean Mean 


1 Fioii) an Anny c)t fi 








Al+ci natives 
(Sltiii)le' Task) 








(1) Sizes ol Sriiiie Sliape 

E 

0,10 NS 

1 .f)0 * 

0 17 

NS 

1,51 


t; 

■ 0,1.t 

1,01 

1.22 


1,10 


11) Sl 2 e,s ol Dll leiml 

R 

0.1(1 NH 

1,H4 NS 

0,14 

NS 

1,70 

NS 

Sliaiies 

(’ 

0 10 

) 00 

0 11 


1,06 


2, Pioiri an Allay ol 10 

Allei rial Ives 








(1) Sizes of Same Sliape 








(Highly Clotiiplex 

E 

0.20 NS 

1,07 ** 

0 08 

NS 

1.40 

** 

Ta.sk) 

c 

0.20 

0 ()7 

0,07 


0,40 


11) Sizes ot Dlll'erenl 

E 

0,00 NS 

2,07 ** 

0,17 

NS 

1,70 

*0 

Sliape 

C 

0.00 

0.80 

0.10 


0,60 



* Signlllcant At 5% level ** Slsiilllcaiit al 1% level NS Non-SIgnillcaiit 


SenaUon of Sizes [5 Alternatives) 

\ 

The experimental group of both 'A' and ‘B’ schools scored higher In 
pre and post-test scores than the Control group with respect to 
ability to seriate, The test indicated non-slgniflcant (pie-test) and 
significant (post-test) results between the groups 

The pre and post-test mean score of both ‘A’ and ,'B’ schools was 
higher In Experimental group than the Control group with respect 
to seriate number of puzzle pieces matched, The analysis test 
revealedmon-slgnlflcant pre-lefit and significant post-test results 
between the groups, 

Seriatton of Sizes (10 Alternatives) 

The pre and post-test mean scores of‘A’ and ‘B’ schools exhibited 
a better score in the case of the Expenmental group as compared 
to the Control group with respect to an array of 10 alternatives, and 
theie exists non-slgnlflcant (pre-test) and a highly significant (post¬ 
test) difference between the group's. 
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In Lhe case of the children of'A' and 'B' schools, on ability to seriate 
number of puzzle pieces, the Experimental group was higher than 
the Control group In pre and post-test, There exists a non-slgnlflcant 
result In pfe-test and a significant result in post-test between two 
groups, 

Table 8 depicts the pre and post-test mean score of children of 
Experimental and Control groups on the recitation aspect, 

TABLE 8 

Performance of Children on Recitation 

of School 


Recitation Groups _A_ _fl 



- 

Pre-l'cst 

Mean 

Post-Fes 1 
Mem 

Pi e-Test 
Mean 

Post-Test 

Mean 

1, Alphabets 

(Veiy Simple Taak) 

E 

C 

O-e-S NS 
0,62 

2 58 NS 
2.50 

0,38 NS 
0,80 

2,58 NS 
2,50 

2. Nuinbeis 

(Veiy Simple Task) 

E 

Cl 

0 67 NS 
0.67 

2,8;! NS 
2,80 

0,87 NS 
0,85 

2,77 NS 
2,75 

3, Bhymea 

(Veiy Simple Task) 

E 

c: 

0.70 NS 

0 68 

2,78 NS 
2,70 

0,42 NS 

0 40 

2,78 NS 
2,75 


* Significant at B% level ** Sigiilllcaiit at 1% level NS ■ NOTi-Sigrilllcanl 


Alphabets 

The Experimental groups of both ‘A’ and 'B' schools have scored 
better In pre and post-test than the respective Control groups on 
recitation of alphabets. There exists a non-slgnlflcant difference 
between the two groups, 

Numbers 

The Experimental' groups of both 'A’ and 'B’ schools scored higher 
In pre and post-test thair the respective Control groups on recitation 
of numbers (1 to 10), The Lest indicated a non-significant difference 
between the groups, j 

Rhymes 

The experimental group performed slightly better than the Control 
group In both A’ and 'B' schools (pre and post-test) in recitation of 
rhymes. There exists a non-significant difference between the 
1 groups. 
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Table 9 reveals Lhe mean score of children on sequential thinking 

TABLE <) 

PeifoTmance of Chlldicn on Sequential Thinking 


Ser/iipnHal Thlnkiiuj Cimnps 

A 

Type ofSrIicxjl 

B 


(Accnrdirirj to lihumex) 

Pie-Test 

MefJii 

Post-Test 

Mean 

Pre-Test 

Mean 

Post-Test 

Me.rui 

Sequential Thinking 
(Highly Complex Task) 

(fi) Ability to Sequence E 

the Puzzle Piet es C 

0.50 NS 

0 4a 

1,85 ** 
0,(16 

0.20 NS 
0,18 

O.fiO *♦ 
0,47 

(b) Ability to Sequence the E 

nuinber ol Puzzle Pleees C 

t)5a NS 
0.50 

2,30 *• 
1,00 

O.ilO NS 
O.llO 

1.75 *• 
0.00 


* Slgnlllceint at 5% levpl ** Slfirilllcaril at 1% level NS ; Noii-SlRrilllcant 

The Experimental group In both 'A' and B' schools scored more In 
pre and post-test score than the Control group. The test indicated 
a non-slgniflcant result In pre-test and a highly significant result in 
post-teat between the groups, 

As regards the performance of children on sequential thinking tire 
Experimental groups In the case of both 'A and 'B' type of schools 
showed up better than the Control group In pre and post-test, The 
analysis Indicated non-slgnlflcant (pre-test) and significant (post¬ 
test) results between Lhe groups. 

Table 10 states the mean scores of children on the concept of 
alphabets. 


TABLE 10 

Peiformnnce of Children on Identification and Naming of Alphabets 


Identiftr.ation and 
Nawtnc] of Alplialxts 

Oinups 


Tape of'SrIiool 
> B 


Pre-Test 

Mean 

Post-Test 

Mean 

Pre-Test 

Mean 

Post-Test 

Mean 

1. Alpbiibels 

E 

o.ao NS 

2.07 ** 

0,80 NS 

1.73 •* 

(Hlgl Jy Conqilex Task) 

C 

0.20 

0,83 

0,7B 

1.60 

2 Naming 

E 

0 211 NS 

1.67 ** 


1,43 ** 

(Highly Complex T.\hk) 

C 

0 20 

0.67 

—' 

0,40 


* Slgnillcaht tit 5% iFvd SlgiiJIlt'aiiLat 1% levKl NS Non-Slgnlllcant 
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Identification 

In case of both 'A' and ‘B' schools on identillcatlon of alpliabets, 
the Experimental group scored betler than the Control group In pre 
and post-test, A non-signlflcanl result In pre-test and a highly 
significant In post-test was observed between the groups. 

Naming 

The perfonnance of the Experimental group was better than the 
Control group in pre and post-test on nWlngof alphabets However 
a highly significant dliference between*the Control and Experimental 
groups was noticed, 


Table 11 depicts the mean score of children on mathematical concepts, 

TABLE 11 

Performance of Children on Mathematical Concept 


MulhaioalU al 

Crrmus A 

Ti)ih‘ nfSrhrxil 

H 


Gancejjt 

IVe-Tr's-/ 

Mefin 

I’osl-Te.G 

Mean 

IW-Tml 

Mean 

Pn.s/-Tc.S'/ 

Mean 

Counting 

(HIglily Complex Ta.Mk) 

E 0.28 NS 

C ().2fi 

2.U2 ** 
0,71 

0 08 NS 
0,08 

1,60 •* 
1,42 


* Sljfrilllcaiit at level *♦ SiHiiUlcanI nl 1% level NS : Non-SlgiiUleant 


The pre and post-test mean score In the case of both of A’ and 'B' 
schools exhibited a better score In the Experimental group when 
compared to the Control group on mathematical concept. There 
exists a non-significant result In pre-test and a highly significant 
result in post^test between the groups 

Table 12 shows the mean scores of children on creativity, 

TABLE 12 

Performance of Children on Creativity 


I'lllie of School 

CreaUvlhj Gmujis _A_fl 


1, To Spontaiie.o\taly E 

0,10 NS' 

2,30 ** 

— 

1,28 

Paltci ri aiid VerhaUze, C’ 

(Highly Complex Taxic) 

0.06 

0,50 


0,27 

2. I'o Do New and Dlllrieiil E 

0 17 NS 

2,48 ** 

— 

1.63 ** 

Patteios C 

(Highly Complex Tn,sk) 

0.13 

0,7.'; 


0,37 


* Slgnillcaril'at 5% li vi-| ** .Sli'iiiluiinl 1% level NS Noii-StgriUlcaiit 


Pie-Tesr 

Post-Test 

Pre-Test 

Posf-7'ej.'t 

Mean 

Meaii 

Mean 

Mean 
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- Neutral & basic colours 


TABLE 13 (contd.) 

id Concepts (from Very Simple Highly Complex) of the Test and Performance of 'A’ and 'B' 
e-of-EcbooI children between E^xperimental Group and Control Group m the Post-test 
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eording to the rhyme 
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In case of the ‘A’ type scliools, with respect to performance of cfilldren 
on creativity, the Experimental group scored much better than the 
Control group, Indicating a non-slgnlflcant result In the pre-test 
and a significant result in the post-test, 

The pre-test mean score of zero was obtained by both Control and 
Experimental groups of 'B' type of schools on creativity, However, 
there exists a highly significant difference between the groups in 
post-test, 

Summary and Conclusion 

The ideal method to enhance the cpiality of pre-school education is 
through drawing out spontaneously the potentialities of the childien 
through the play-way method. To make this method most effective 
and fruitful,' materials play an important role 

The best choice is to opt for low-cost play materials. These puzzles 
were systematically developed and arranged into a wholesome 
programme, to stimulate and develop both the Cognitive and the 
Creative abilities. These were atso adapted lo rhymes and charts to 
suit Indian' culture 

For the study, the pre and post-test design was underlaken to see 
the effectiveness of the programme. Two groups of children from A’ 
and 'B’ types of schools were selected with a total of 240 samples. 
Each group consisted of four schools: two were randomly taken as 
the Experimental group and the other two as the Control group. 
Each group consisting of thirty children with 15 boys and 15 girls 
The Experimental group was exposed to I he puzzle programme 
whereas the Control group was not 

Eight tasks like Matching. Identification, Naming, Recitation, 
Sequential Thinking, Counting and Creativity were tested These 
tasks and the concepts were identified as very simple to highly 
complex. The mean performance scores for both Experimental and 
Control groups, with each task containing different concepts like 
Shape, Color, Size, Alphabets. Mathematical concept. Language 
development and Creativity, were tested. The means were analysed 
using't' test. 

The results reveal that the Experimental group performed 
slgntflcantly better than Control group. As the complexity of the 
task Increased from very simple to highly complex, the Experimental 
group of both A and B type of schools showed highly significant 
difference, when compared to the Control .group in the post-test. 
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Thus the present study on the Puzzle Programme has been highly 
successful arid effective on the Experimental group of A and B type 
of schools in developing and drawing out the Cognitive and 
Creative faculties and helping the children to grow as wholesome 
beings. 

Recommendations 

The following recommendations are hereby presented for future use: 

• Manufactunng of puzzles can be undertaken by the cottage 
industries 

■ Construction of puzzles can be introduced as part of the 
Socially Useful Productive Work (SllPW) In high schools, so 
that the same puzzles could be used for pre-primary, 

• Puzzles can be used in educating special children; these can 
also be used in training programmes, 

• Study can be due on a bigger sample 

• The puzzles can be adopted/adapted to Leach other concepts. 


SAMPLE SELECTION 
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Introduction 

School Mathematics Project 

The maths project was Introduced at S M,P, (School of Mathematics 
Project, Delhi University), The basic aim was to evaluate why many 
children fear mathematics, (t was found that the problems lay at 
the foundation level, A group of Class 1 to III teachers were Involved 
in this project, A discussion/seminar was held in which teachers 
from various schools, both government and public, participated 
and it was found that the children’s basic foundation was not laid 
properly, and also, to a greater extent, the contents in the textbook 
were responsible for creating confusion In the child's mind. It has 
been seen that every child has initial mathematical skill in him, but 
our textbooks do not provide enough activities to build on the child’s 
inborn ability to understand maths, 
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In the Mathematics Project, leachers and children are the mam 
participants in the development of the activities and Eicimes. Tfeachers 
and other members participate in Infoinial discussions and, based 
on these discussions, background papers are prepared and 
circulated to all the participants Participating teachers design 
activities and games which are structured during the workshops. 
These are shared by the teachers from the participating schools. 
These activities and games are tried out in classrooms, and modified 
and changed, if necessary, These are discussed in the feedback 
workshops before they are finalised 

The areas that have been covered are : nuinbers (including zero), 
shapes and space, patterns number ojierations (addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division), place value, measuienient 
of time, weights, distance (lenglh), estimation, decimals and 
fractions. 

The materials used to develop teaching aids and games are stones 
orpebbles, bottle caps, used notebook covers and other such recycled 
materials. Each ctiild has a set of materials to handle and leam 
with. 

The participating schools, both government and public schools, have 
been following this alternative curriculum and methodology in 
Classes I, II and III, The baseline survey conducted al the beginning 
of Class II and Class III and the assessment tests (class tests as well 
as individual tests - written as well as oral, sometimes using concrete 
objects) at the end of the three classes have clearly Indicated the 
effectiveness of the programme. 

We, at the Naval Public School, introduced some of these 
acbvltles/games in Classes I, 11 and III in 1996, and this year in 
Class fV. 

Major Consideration for Taking up the Study 

■ Fear of maths in childhood. 

■ Progressive hatred for maths. 

• To recognise the child's innate ability and address that instead 
of proclaiming that "the child is blank". 

• Not taking into account "the intuitive knowledge”, (the 
acquisition of knowledge of mathematical facts without 
recourse to reasoning) when fomiulating the content and the 
process of what the child was taught. 
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• To change Lhe Leacher's [jeicepLion of the child’s Interpretation 

• To recognise Lhe innumerable facets of the child’s awareness 
and Internalize them by practice and experience. 

■ No stress on logic and symbols as they are absent In the early 
part of child’s acqumntance. 

Specific Aim 

Designing activities and curncularmatenals which would: 

• Begin from children's initial understanding and intuitive 
knowledge. 

• Provide opportunity for oral work and discussion and also 
Introduce mathematical vocabulary like "how many more 

.fewer than,,.”, to talk mathematics, to invent word problems 
themselves, 

• Provide opportunity for spontaneous, non-standdid symbolic 
representation (iconic and symbolic) and transit to formal 
representation system, 

• Involve working with their own bodies as a group, with their 
fingers and also with concrete manipulands 

• Bring in contextual problems, everyday experience represented 
matliematically, 

• Correlate situations and problems which invoke 
mathematicizatlon, and general problem- solving. 

• Allow and even encourage alternative ways of conceptualizing 
number, eg., to think of 13 as not only 10+3 but also as 15-2 

• Connect different curricular areas either by thematic 
integration oi direct integration through various activities. 

Methodology 

Stage 1 

Abasellne survey was held in 1996 for Class I where each child was 

tested in maths and Engiish. The objective of this survey was to 

examine the 

• acquisition of basic concepts in the areas of maths and engiish; 

• performance of the child in comparison with the norm; 
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a specific areas where the child lags behind: 

• link between the problem area and the child's performance in 
the class. 

The Baseline Survey proved very effective for the teachers concerned 
and the parents as well, 

Each child’s learning capability and problem area were identified 
and, accordingly, remedial help was provided. It helped the teachers 
to find new ways and methods to Leach concejiits to the childien, 

Test Items 

1, Baseline Survey — 
a Sorting 

a Conservation task 
a Concrete and abstract addition 
a Counting. 

2. Oral and Written Alphabets — 
a Upper case 

a Lower case 

a Letter/sound association 
a Picture recognition 
a Visual discrimination 
a Basic sight words 
a Reading/comprehension 
a Spellmg 
a Addition 
a Subtraction. 


Result 

TAtiLIi 1 


Problem Areas ; Maths Concepts 


Cioi’s/Sec 

Total No 
oj S/uden(s 

Basplliw Snirrtj 


0/fiKrs 


StuciPiits 

Apppaiecl 

Coili SoihlKJ 

Cnuntirir/ 

Add 

Silks- 

I-A 

38 

35 

10 

— 

12 

13 

I-D 

30 

26 

14 3 

— 

6 

12 

I-C' 

38 

34 

18 — 

— 

3 

5 

I-D 

38 

37 

14 — 

— 

4 

7 


;i 


Total 


144 


132 


56 


25 37 
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Problem Areas ; 

English Concepts 



Class/ 

Tcdal 

Stu- 

fif'fl/s 

Sid 

Apjjd 

(Jirtl Ia'II. 

Wrdt. Sriiilid 
Alpha As'.f.'i.s- 
urnl 

I'ul. 

Rccarj 

V/.S-. 

Dsfii, 

fiosit 

Si]t 

WoirJs 

Ucad- 

incj 

Corriprn 

Sprd- 

llcc/s 

I-A 

38 

35 

1 13 

— 

— 

0 

!) 

14 

1-D 

30 

26 

1 17 

— 

2 

10 

13 

1!) 

I^C 

38 

34 

1 23 

— 

4 

B 

0 

23 

I-D 

38 

37 

— 7 

— 

— 

7 

3 

4 

Trital 

144 

132 

3 60 

— 

6 

31 

34 

60 




TAIIDK 2 








Problem Areas 

, Maths Concepts 







IliJsidine Siinmii 

Oiheis 

CliLss/Scr Toted No 

n/h’/iidf'ri/' 

Sliidt'iils 

1 Appiaicd 

(It II us So/liiirj 

CijoiiOni; 

Add 

iSiibs 

I-A 


36 

36 

3 

— 

- 

1 

1 

I-D 


37 

35 

2 

— 

~ 

2 

2 

I-C 


30 

30 

3 

— 

— 

2 

1 

I-D 


36 

32 

2 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Total 


130 

133 

U) 

— 

— 

6 

5 




Problem Areas 

1 English Concepts 



Class/ 

Sec. 

ToUd 

Stu¬ 

dents 

Std, 

Ajjprl, 

Oral h-ll. 

Wrlll, Sannd 
Alpha, Assi^ss 
I riant 

Picl. 

- Rmi(i. 

V’ts-, 

llStTi 

liaslr 

Sr,t. 

WiriirJs 

Rear]- 

Inrf 

Oorripm 

Sprd- 

ilnqs 

I-A 

36 

36 

1 4 

— 

1 

2 

3 

0 

I-D 

37 

3B 

3 

— 

1 

2 

3 

4 


30 

306 

1 6 

— 

3 

2 

3 

5 


36 

32 

— 3 

~ 

— 

1 

1 

5 

Total 

139 

133 

2 16 

~ 

5 

7 

10 

20 


Comparison of Problem Areas Found in Maths and English Concepts 
(Table 1) Taken in January 1996 with the Problem Areas (Table 2) 
Found in the year 1998, 
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In the year 1996, our school was exposed to the SMP workshop, 
and the first year of interaction was lllled with lots of activities and 
games which were Introduced, discussed and Incorporated In our 
teaching patLern, but In rather an Inconsistent manner, Practical 
approaches to teaching and developing mathemallcal skills weie 
also introduced The test conducted was to observe how children 
grasped these mathematical skills through the given activities but 
the result was not encouraging, 

There was a remarkable improvement in the performance (as seen 
in (able 2 ) after successfully completing three years of the activity 
oriented integrated teaching approach, 

• The creativity of the children was seen clearly where addition 
and subtraction were dealt with in a commendable manner 
For example, when given a sum like 9 7 2, they could express 
it both ways ; 

9 = 7 + 2 and 9-7 = 2 

• Tremendous improvement is seen in mental maths as the 
' children work out carry over sums mentally, 

e,g„ 18+9 = 27 

by various different ways ; 

18+ 10 = 28 - 1 = 27 
20 + 9 = 29 - 2 = 27 
9+ 10= 19 + 1 = 20 + 7 = 27 

• Create their own problem solving sums 

• Easily use mathematical vocabulary In their everyday 
Language, 

These will be clearly visible from some of the examples (worksheets 
of the children attached in the Annexures), 

These have been made possible because of ; 

• Thematic Approach (Holistic Approach) followed where all 
subject areas are correlated so that children can see the 
relationships between the concepts leamt, 

• FYeedom oJThoughL and Expression —Where children express 
their feelings through pictorial depiction,' a trlal-and-erior 
method is adopted and they discover for themselves how 
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different Llilnpis work, Tills has created a secure environment 
where mistakes become part of the learning process. This 
has made learning interesting cuid stress free, 

• Learning Horn in U-am —^They have acquired the skills on 
how to tackle new inlonnatlon and concepts without which 
learning becomes meaningless and superficial, The different 
activities related to the skills have led to an all round 
development of imagination and personality, They can find 
relationships and draw conclusions on their own, 

A free atmosphere in the learning process, therefore, has enabled 
the children not only to acquire knowledge, but also to understand 
and apply It practically in different fields, making learning more 
meaningful, natural, joyful and pleasant. 

Stage II 

Based on Infomial discussions, background papers on concepts/ 
areas were circulated to all the participants. The participating 
teachers deliberated on these papers and designed activities and 
games which were structured during the following workshop, These 
were tried out in classrooms, modified and changed If necessary 
and discussed In the feedback workshops before they were finalised, 
This steps may be summed up thus: 

Informal discussion —> Background paper designing of actlidhes 
and games —>Trial in classrooms —^Modification change Feedback 
workshop —^Finalisation, 

This programme has helped children In mathematical 
conceptualization through playing with Ideas rather than 
manipulating symbols In Lheir note books. The emphasis is on using 
manlpulands while teaching the children, Situations which lend 
themselves to quantification are identified and such situations are 
turned into games and activities The areas that have been covered 
In Classes I to III are : 

Numbers (Including zero), shapes and space, paLLenis, number 
operations (addition and subtraction), place value, multiplication, 
measurement, time, estimation and money. 

The Numeration System 

The activities and games are designed help the children in ; 

• knowing the correspondence between spoken and written 
numerals (distinction is made oetween numerals and the 
numbers they represent): 
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• knowing that there is an association between a numeral and 
the cardinal number that It represents, so that seeing or 
hearing the numeral suggests infonnatlon about its magnitude 
Instead of looking at a set containing that number of objects, 

• knowing the sequence of numerals and also being able to count 
back and forth from any point In the sequence; 

• knowing that exactly the same structure makes It possible to 
count on or back in tens, hundreds and thousands without 
learning anything new except a few mathematiccil names, 

Some exemplary activities and games are described below; 

The number "2" 

• Oral work Students show 2flngers, and start looking for parts 
of their bodies. 2 hands, 2 legs, 2 eyes, 2 ears; then start 
looking around them to find 2 windows, 2 doors, 2 desks, 2 
wings and 2 eyes ol a butterfly in a picture, etc. 

• This Is followed by celebration of the number, l.e., celebrating 
the birthday of the number say "5” — 5 candles placed on a 
cake; paper caps and balloons grouped In five's; children start 
counting five's on their fingers and then counting other objects 
In the classroom in fives. 

The number "Zero'' 

The concept is introduced through role-play — one child acting as 
zero and others as other numbers. To strengthen the concept furthei; 
colouring games, domino cards and pebbles were used, The children 
found the additions facts of numbers (less than 10) moved on to 
subtraction facts then to subtraction facts of zero, This was done 
as oral work with the whole class participating. 

Odd and Even Numbers 

These are Introduced through the Kale Jotta gaine and by fonnlng 
pairs with friends, The hundred board chart was used for 
reinforcement, 

Place Value 

Use of arrow cards and number charts to make numbers e,g, 243. 
1, 200 40 3 

243 
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2 1 23456789 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 

100 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 

These activities and games are only a few of the actlvitles/games 

used in the particular area 

Major Outcomes of the Programme 

• As baseline survey is conducted at the beginning of Classes I, 

11 and III, the teacher understands the level of understanding 
of each child, 

• Assessment tests (Individual tests, sometimes using concrete 
objects and written tests) at the end of the respective classes 
have shown the following ; 

■ Tremendous improvement in the area o( mental maths. 

^ • The creativity of the children. 

• Slow learners who had withdrawn themselves into a shell, 
gained a lot of self-confidence as they could not only 
understand but see relationships, 

• Non conventional methods were used by children, 

• The written expression of the children improved in 
language, 

• Communication skills have been mastered by the children, 

• Understanding of mathematical language and ability to use it 
in framing of word problems (given the operation) by the 
students. 

• The analysis of the results of two years showed a tremendous 
improvement, More than 90% of the students had mastered 
the required skills and abilities 

• Learning has become more meaningful, interesting and stress- 
free. 

Implications of Findings for School Effectiveness 

This study would help in the following ways; 

■ It would help in the elimination of fear of mathematics and 
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pupils would develop a happier response to the mathematics 
classes, 

• It would enable the children to discover, explore and become 
comfortable with their innate acquaintance with small 
numbers. 

• It would Introduce certain new areas of mathematics like 
‘estimation' and ‘pattern recognition and fonnatlon’ which 
facilitate learning of concepts like measurements, tables 
(addition and multiplication) and spatial relationships, 

• It introduces low cost teaching aids, e.g , pebbles for the 
concept of odd and even numbers 

• It encourages recycling/reusing materials, e,g., notebook 
covers relate to the child’s everyday use objects and 
environment 

• The teacher also enjoys the teaching of the subject as some 
concepst have been understood by her/him only by adopting 
this method, 

• The thematic approach can be adopted where all subjects are 
correlated and the single class teacher system can be adopted. 

• Mathematical vocabulary Is incorporated In the child's 
everyday language, 

• The programme has in built cooperative learning techniques, 

• The class teacher system allows a flexible timetable, 

• The textbook which is the greatest deterrent to learning is 
done away with, 

• The syllabus Is based on what should be the learning outcomes 
at each stage. 

• The syllabus can be adopted by govemmenl/rural schools with 
a simple change In medium of Instruction 

• Teacher training is inbuilt as teachers are themselves the 
main components of evolving and implementing the pioJecL. 

Conclusion 

Now into the third school year, the brains behind SMP are toying 

with the idea of coming out with a set of teaching aids for teachers 
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so that the fruit of their labour of the past three years can be 
distributed to other schools, Now that we have tried out SMP for a 
couple of years, there is a need to fonnallse it so that we can present 
it to the National Council for Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT) as an alternative to the existing system which is 
based on a one-way transfer of knowledge from tlie teacher to the 
students, 


ANNEXURES 


Classrooin FeecllJack Foiiu 
Games Planriei 

Activities Designed and Tested by Teacheis of the SMP groii]) 

Exeiiiplaiy Activities - Tried and Tealed and Found 
Veiy Bliecilve in the GUasiocmi .sit\iatlon 

School Mathematics Project 
ClaSHioom Feedback Form 

Name ol the Activity — 

School — 

Class — 

Date — 

1 Grouping Individual, Palis. Small Gionp,'?, Whole Class 

2, Time Shoit ses.slon, Full session, Seveial sessions 

3 Was the activity 

enjoyed, lejected, worked with modification 

4, How the activity wn.s Intiodueed 

5, How the activity was done 

Students’Response — (Asking questions/Thinking aloud Mathematical 

Vocabulary used /Use of number names 
spontaneously and roriectly/Exainples of eveiyday 
lang. Instead oi mathematical lang, 

— Did you spot any misundei standing 

— Examples of eveiyday language instead of 
mathematical language 


Annexuie A 
Annexnie B 
Annexure C 

Anriexure D 

ANNEXURE A 


ANNEXURE A 
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Schocl Mathematics Project 
Classroom Feedback 

Note This Is loi'iii 1(11 ici nidliif'ij.isMooiii l(‘c'(ll).ii k, II should lie used llcxililv 
lathei fhdil li^'idly. 

> Name (it At'tJvltj' 

> School 

> Date 

1, Gioujilup, • ludlvldiiiil/Piiiis/Sinall jji oiijis/Wliole i lass 

[Wliat woilctd In iiirU'tlee''’ Did the acllvllv lend llsell to iiidejierideut woijc oi' 
f'O-opeiative vvmIcV) 

2, Time . alioil session / lull sess'lou / sevei.il sessions 

(Hall an lioiii or so) (about ,ii( hour) (how many) 

H, llowieadlly Was Iheaellvilv/in olileiii/slluatloii imdeisloodV Weieany diarizes 
made lo laeillhile IhlsV 

4, Could they iilay Ihe fiame/eany out the iicllvlly 

[i Was the aellvlly euloyedV 

lelecledV 

Does tile acllvlty woilt willi Fiiodlllealioija? 

(What Is the new loi m ot (hi attlvilyV) 

6 Write an account ol an lidei estliig pleir ol work done oi time spent pr oih icllvely 

and enjoyed 

7. Did chlliheu talk lo each other hy explaliilnfi lustnictloiis Ihlnkliifi aloud oi 
asking queatloiisV 

8, Did they listen lo each otheiV 

n. What questions did I hey ask you? 

10, Did yon spot any mlsutidcrslandliiRsY 

11, Whal inathemal leal voivihulaiy was used conUdentlyV 

12, Did children use, nutnbci names s|Kmlaneously and con'eclly, wlthoul beliifi 
liromptedY In whal conlext did this ha|)|)enV 

13, Weie there any exam|)les ol eveiyday language being used Instead ol 
ina1 he.matlcal languageV 

14, Did you tlnd out anylhlng abonl a particular child's nnde,rslanding oi 
knowledge that you clld'nl know beloreV 

15, Did children enjoy working In Ihls wa/i* Whal pi oblcms did they have? Did 
they over come, them? 
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Task 1 Recognition of Shapes / Sotting/O iderlng 

TfTsimi, sm TR 

* Mrikc (Ilf flilld Iffl couilmlJihlt 

- snsfl ■31 TT I 

+ Use till’ iul(l(llf-si/.f(l sf1 to rnakf llif ligni f shown 

* PlafP thf siiwll ,iml lai gf (Uses mi the Lahlf and 
(lis[jUy the ollim piccfs. 

31^ TI Pt 'St? 3?R ’R13n 

o 


TTO TO Tn "t’ 

- fPTft ’■-Ipti diH ^ 

Kec'oid ics|)(iris(‘s, 

Task 2 Addition in Concrete Mode 

- din '•■fl'ill tp 

_ T3;sp fit I Tf T3?ip TO TO fft I 3r>I hfiful Tifl’ 

- TOT rfl I aftl TO ^ I .Ipl 

- ' q tpF TO Pit I ^ sfk TOT ?n I 3BI fh 

Task 3 Number Conservation / 

- "ii itildiliit ^ I 

* PldCT thf PINK (1TO) foiiiilfis Hi equal dlstariff. Give Dip BLUE 
(■ 5 ^) coiiiitfis to Ihf (liUd, 

0000000 

^ ‘tiifndl % 3m H''-!'' Itsil I 

* Help Dip fldld to placT tin- Lit HE cmirdfis at equal distiuicfs, mif 
UKareach PINK coiinlcr. 

- 'SEtlsfl fWf =til^i£T f TI 'cj "TOISt Tl ’Itl'tt f? 

* S])iUf Dip. pink (t^) pouiileis (ymuhflll 

- 3TTTrlI3|ltTOTrt3i2^'®TKlf TT'S^^TOt^Cn^TfBRf? 

* Space the BLUE (^foiuiteis (o bihig tJiein ai cor? espondpTice with 
the PINK (ftw) foiintfis youi.sell 

- 3HTOa^tTOTO;zt''5qT^tTI^TOfftTT^TW't? 
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Task 4 Ordlnallty / 

* Sliow the c'fU'd HC‘t witli pichu rs ol s>lx objecls. 

- 

f?r7 ww 

Rec'oid le'spiJiihc ((miilmi* lioiii Hit- K-ll 

Tasks Ooiuiliii/' / RnciI 
f'l'ldl Tpiaii I 

Ri'idul lii;^lu's( uuiiiIk'i ii])Io 10(1 lli.il llii* cluld (.iii coiml lo I'oir ccHy. 

Task 6 

* , IMacf a small tolli'tOoti ol ImKuiis on Iho lablo, Talco aim plact- 

llicm in Iron! ol llio clilld 

* Add 2 trioi ('billions. 

5R fdaH 

* Add 2 mou'bill Unis 

- ■3T5( , 

Rproid (lie iiiidbod tlio child uses : docs nol couiil 

counts in ones 
counts on, clc 

Task 7 Addition in Context / 

' Wfl? 

Tasks 

- shI^ ''tm "jss '•Ida ^1 

* Place some buttons loKctUei on one side n| the table. 

- '5^ 3trTO R'Slfel f I 
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SUit with a liiittoii with IIk* child and ask thf* (iiiestloii, 

at the atafie.s 2,1 2,2 4,d 4,4 

Tuk9 Writlnj Numbers 

* ftWMsniftt? 

Task 10 Addition in Abstract Mode / % -dT'fl 

Task 11 Repeat Task 4 - the test for ordinallty, 
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ANNEXURE B 

School Mathematics Programme 

Ontip lor Science Bdiicatloii and Communication 
lltilveralty ol Delhi 

GAMES PLANNER 

Initial Conversational > 

Activities 

1. Mpfiimlly Coiiveisatlori 

♦ Places child at ease 

♦ Soi*ting 

♦ Categorizing TPT 

♦ Coriipnilsona ^ 

Language o! Not to ask f? 

comparative tei ms’ '^7 

ordering with big 
small, smallest, etc 

Materials ; Ask ^ Not to use 

diawing papei * childreti c'an be asked to draw pictures oi themselves 

coloui- pencils/ and other tnetnbera ol the family — they bring theli' 

crayons diawings to teacher who talks to them about their 

dr awings— asks them who is who, and writes MWI, 'dNI etc. 
next to tire plctrrrcs as Identllled by each chUd. 

gum ‘llciilouts are tlrere Itt large irritrrbers, children 

cut-outs can be asked lo pick as itrany as they need artd stick them 

irt a .scrap book ' 

2. BreakfaBt > Wliai did you eal lot Irreaklast flits tiioi rilng'i’ / 

^ elk!: ft? 

? Not to ask. r^tinil tlfcMTctc, not to use lor answers 
like riallya f'sinai WII? and sliow ?tPtl7 ( ) FPU? (luaritity with 
gesinies. 

'lAt tmil ifl zn 

lor aiisweia like lotl. pararrtlia, talk about their shape, ^ 
rfi tift? 

Materials ♦ cloldi eii could make cutouts and stick them. Fractions 

may eriici ge and should be allowed to. riatmally 


paper s to slick 
rie-ws]>apei 


(to wliole t lass;) t|ft tSlf? 
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flnru IliiH iiildi'iimlioii t'o\iUl he i I’lJieseiitfd by asking chlUli'en to 

( III |)H|)('is iiiio .slirijjc.s , rind slick llicai cm a cliail. 

GAMES 

3. Three-in-a-row No (ouvcisalloii 

("rndisn") Game 4 

ipcogiiitloii [)1 0,00,OUO > No (picslioiis 

* ooinposUioii ol tlu'hp > No Niunbcr rimries 
iniiribei.s 

* clilklren play In jialis 

* wlmilng stiategy 

Mcilariai’i 
(Ikdarii boai d 
8 Idt'nllcal connleis 
lo each c'lllld, 

4. aim (Game 8) 

* played in pali - > Teaclici allows liow lo jilay wltliout using nuinbiu 

with 11, 4 01 5 nutiica, by deiiioiiatiatloii 

objftcfa 

* winning atialpgy 

5. Ghar chalo (Game 3) 

* gionps ol 2-to-4 > wlillc giving liibhiiclloii, nninbei iidines di p lo be 

* no winning stialegj' avoided 

* "] eadirig" Icons- "as many leaves/an ows a.s yon gel. take as niariy stejis 

asaoclaliiig nuinbei lonvai d/back 
a(mse witli tlieui. 

* opeiatlons 

* menial addition/ 
snh.stiact ion 


Mateneds 
gliar-cUalo boai cl 
glitii -chalo die 
1 coiiiitei foe each child 

6,EaIll-Jotta (Game 5) 

* In pails > leacliei delines ’kalli" mid lolla” — no i efeienceto 

* 110 winning odd and even oi lo "two" "IcllSTl I ’i4cll - 

strategy only 'tiecrflj - stlta 

guessing 
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* Pielliniiiaiy Idt'nli- 
llcatioii (ifockl-cvcri 

•" Cauipofiinjf iiurribei 


Muteilals * veilliuillou It. Iiiipoilmit, iitk llu- ll'tcll, 

abouf 40 > fhiklirti vfilly guess by milking p.ilvs 

seeds pel pair 


7.Memory (Game 6) 

* ill pail's — kmi ** ‘ 

* lec'tigtilziug/ierullng 

It'OllS 

* taidiurilliy ol 1-0 
MalPi lals 

iiieuKiiy/siwp c'.iid set 

8 Connections (Gome 7) 

* In jiHlis—ioiiis > iKil ■JiOpifll 

* open ended, > InsliiK lions by exninple, 

* lelaiiotial Ihliikiiig chlldieri eru'oiu’iiged (o uiiike ronneellonH 

* liLiiJorUiit that theie rire no 

collect c'uiswe.is > teaehei may tieecl lo be lefree 
pi edec'ided, 

Mate! lals 

eoiiiiectloris card set 

9. Snap ( (Gome 9) 

* in pall s 

* imiely mechanical 

* IK) winning stiategy 

* recognition ol Icons 

Malerials 

luenioiy/snap card set 

10, How many missing? (Gome 10) 

* in palia > each child to ask' 'ffirt Tip??? ' 

» number other child to anawei by holding up as many flngeis. 

conversation 

* nurnbei sense 

Materials 

about 6 seeds between them, 
liaiidkerchlef 
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TOP 1 ^ ^ 'iT^ T1 fcjTJiFi ^ - 



2 HRl J-Ml'l '■t'' ‘ij M['fiI - 



3 • ( ) Ti > Til < ^^ni'in - 


1 , 5 □ 3 

2, 2 □ S 

3 , 6 I- 1 1 


4 9 □□ 7 

5. 3 □ 4 

G. 7 □ 2 


■TO4 


■^5 


■ 5 ?^ 6 


TTtf%q1-HR fM STR □ R ffRgi I f 

d4oo0AadQ I-1 


o°«^«oe I I 

'H '^1 'Tf y’om ^ <ii’m '(ft ■fe'j; "fif dls'+i^ Rnol . 


oj 




=R^ sR fsp^Rl ■5R t^FRFR O SR? tRigl 


'■ QZl □ 
.. CEl □ 
HQ □ 


03 □ 
5 , m □ 


□H □ 


3 


6 , 
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Wi7. ; 

1. 2 + 3- □ 

2. 4+5-1 I 

3. 3 + 6-Q 

1 s-3.n 

2 . 2 - 2 - □ 

3. ■ 9-6- □ 


4 1+4- □ 

5. 2 + 6 - □ 


4. 6-2- □ 

S 4-1-Q 


7?^9 (+,-,-) Hftq : 



(4) 
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ANNEXURE C 

Activities Designed and Tested by Teachers or 

the SMP Group Puzzles and Riddles 

II 

— How many leHiM.s ai c lluMc lii yoiii llisl iincl uHriK'sV Ai I'llinsc i-vcii oj 
odd iiiiuiIjcihV AiUl llii'iii logcHiiM Isllii simi an evi’ii oi an odd rmiiibi'iV (hi 
Hindi douL t'onul Hu' iiiatias) 

— Foui boys liad a laci*. And was not sofond oi lonrtli. V ikas was liisb In wliat 
[loslllon did Anil lliilsli Ihc laccV 

■— I arn eltliei a cnlic, n cylindci oi a splii-i t' 1 have- one- cnive-d sni lace- and 

atli-ast one- e-dgi*. Wlial am IV 

— Tlu'e-i' lili'nda ari- all ol dlllcii-nl lielglds. Anlclla Is tin* lallrsl Vlkvain is 
shoi le-i Ilian Rahul Who Is midille-lu-lglilV 

— Ganlaiii is ae-lllnri ji<navas al I iii|ii-i‘ e-at-h lVlan)il Is sollliiR manfioe-s at 5 
Rnpe-e-s ivu'h. Gaiilaiii has solel 27 guavas, How many mangoi-s must man|ll 
se-ll lo have- mou- moni-y Ilian Ciaidain. 

— Arilla ate- hall a chapiialt, Rhi- gave- hall ol whal rciiialni'd lo lu-i dog, How 
rnnoh ol the- ohappall N k-ll 

— 57 2<) 12 ;t') 43 

1 am riol less lhan 15, I am riol moi o lhan 41, The- snrii ol my digits l,s 12 
Wide ti iiuiiiIk’i am IV 

— Vai lui has 5 moi-o maihle-s Ilian Samir, Toge-the-i thc-y have-13, How many 
rnaible-s docs Sanili havcV 

— llyoii subliac'l 14 li om (he- iinmhci-1 am (hlnkirig ol yon gt-l the* same mimhci 
as 23 + 45, Wtia1 rinmhci am 1 thinking olV 

— The sum ol Ihc ages ol Iwo lilends is Ihyeais, The dll leienee hel-weeri theu 
ages Is 2 How (del are lliey 

Riddles 

— I am leas than 20 and more lhan 17 I'm odd. Who am IV 

— Some people think I'm nnlneky.WlieiiTny digits ai e-nlla, Iheeorrielheiinmher 
ol days In Oclobe.r, Wio arn I ? 

— Magic S(]naies 


5 


3 


() 


0 

2 



4 

0 

2 

3 

5 

7 

8 

1 

6 


A H 
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Akhlj.iv dif'W ,st[ii.irc A In wliith lii' |iiil llic niimlii-i l Uj 0, Wlial is (Ins V asked 
UnveeiM "11's iii,i(>ie ,sr|ii,ii e" he s.iid, ‘ Adtl up Hie i iiiiiilieis In ,iiiv i nw, eolniriri oi 
-iloiif; any dianmial - Ihe aiiswei is always Hie same” 

'Bigdeal" said Raveeiia, I (an m.ike one loo", ho she di ew Hie s(|naie H and lilled 
in scmie nniiibeis Hnl ,she lell some jilaces blank. C‘,in yon lielp hei by hllingin Hie 
iemainm,i5 immbeis so Hial II becomes a iiiaj'le sipiai e also, 

nhu‘, Rerl ancj Ciieen 

C'.oloiu each i ow n.siiiR ,iU Ihe Ihi ee i nloiiisaiid al Hu* end vviile Hie imnibei ol limes 
yon have used (mcIi eoloiu , 


All elephanl Is eaufllil in a |iiu;;le ol iiiimbeis, 11 ean esiape only by iiiovliiu 
alori^i s(piare,s wlileh coni am odd iiniiibeis 1 le ean move iip-dowii lelHilHlil 
01 dlafionally and Criii i si ,ipe h om any ol Hie sipiai e.s al Ihe ed,ne 

Whieh'ls Ihe shoile.sl lonli' o|e.s(a])eV 

Wlileh IS Ihe loiifiesl lonleV 


lb 

111 

B 

7 

fi 

8 

4 

(i 


H 

fi 

10 

12 

12 


H 

12 

4 

IH 

14 

Hi 


Ui 

2 

12 

17 

13 

11 

18 

14 

11 

2 

1 

12 

8 

10 


Miilhplleafioii and fJInMon 

C'/riids are prepaied wiHi .sniiis Involving o|)eiaHoii.s on mullIplleation and 
division These ai e ananned on llie ;;iomid In a eliele, Al a siiinal h oiii 1lie 
leaehei, ehildren slail movin;( aimind Hie eiiele and when Hie leaehei says 
■stop Ihey stop - one ehild lo i aleh t ai d (llie inimher ol eai ds timsl oteomse 
be etpial lo the iinmbei ol (hlldreii) Each elnld works onl Hie aiiswei to the 
piobleiii on hei eaid The leaehei then calls onl a nniilbei Those ehlldieii 
whose aiiswei i,s Ihe .same a.s Hie nninbei called onl go onl ol the game and 
tlu*ii eai ds aie taken onl ol Hie eii cle When Hiei e is only one child !c II in Ihe 
iiame she is the winner t'.ai ds may be prepaied like Ihe orie.s “hown below . 
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Oial ((irivcM h.illdtis lilti- I cliaii lias k-fis 

2 cl Mils have Icfis 

also (liniisiMvc 24 Icifs 

.10 hiii^cis haiiils 

23 (laVH weeks 

24 iiioiillis yealH 

l()()Ks= 20 Ks 


Nole C^hildieri can lie .inked how (hey winked mil llie niinwei.s 
Hlackhtiai d woik can he done Miunllaiieoiuslv, 

Wrilleii reeoid eari he iiiainlaiiied 

— WlHi Dial work, fiel liiildreii lo kee|) leeoid.s lllie 

— Given 10 bill lie ea]).s. Divide Inlo i*! oiiiis ol 5. 

The iiiiuiher ol Hi tinii.s (m iiied = 

— Olhei ohieehs like iiiaihles ,ind ank lliem lo he divided mio 2 ^i mips, How 
many iiini'hlea ri'iiiainV 

— Iriliodnei'Ihe division sii<n 


2 X 11 = (i'Ki = 2 
3x2 = 6% = 3 
8'Mj 2 = 

12% 4 = 

Note Ghlldi'en should he asked to make word piobleuis based on Ihese .slatenienis, 
— Multiplleallon lat hs usIiiH Dot Gai d,s 

The leaekei displays a eai d willi dots like Ihe one .shown below and ,i,sk.s elilldi en ■ 
How many dots V 


2x3 = 0 as well a.s 3x2= 0 

This Is ie|iealed wllli eai ds haviia; olliei |i,illei ns, t'hlldi en .should be eni oiiraHed 
lo make eaids WlHi Iheli own pallei ns. 
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ANNEXIIRE D 


Bxemplaiy Activities 

MbU Hoti 1 


OblfC'Uve ' 

Oial addition and snbtiaclion, wilh conci eipobjecis also 
lnvolv<-cl 

Natuic ot activity: 

Chlldi en ai e gwen vaiylng numbers ol bead.s and asked 
lo amek a mala ol a speeitled number ol beads 

Materials i eqiilieil 

Beads, slilng 

Natiue ol iiarficipallon , 

Individual 

Deacilptiai) , 

Eacli child Is given .some beads, The leacliei .says lo Ihe 
whole class 


> Make a mala ol 7 beads 

Then she goes ai ound the class and talks to each clnld. 

> You have 4 beads How many rnm e will yon need'i’ 


> You have 10 beads. How many ai'c lell ovei? Return 
Iheni ele. 

Outptil' 

None at Initial slage Could have Ihe expi essloris, such 
as 4+11=7, lecoided It the activity Is i epeated at a laler 
slagt' 

Extension 

This activity can be used to geneiate a lai ge number ol 
10 l)ead mals, whkh ai e used as countei.s along with 
loose beads to lacllltiile counting ot lai ge nuinbc.is and 
Intiodiice the concepl ol place value.. 

Mala 


Partitioning ol niunbeis, 

, addition 

Natuie ot activity 

Children make necklaces with paper beads 

Mateilals leqnned , 

Till eatl and pajier llowei s or beads made by the. chlldr en 
cm her (In various colours) 

Natnip ol participation ; 

Small gionps 

Deaci iptlon 


— The c'lilkUen aie asked U> inakr '.Mala, nstng the llowci h/beails They have 
to speclly how long llic "luala" will be and how many lloweis ol cacli kind 
tliey want lo put In. The lloweis can be of various sizes as well The 
conversations with the teacUei involve estlniallon ol the nuinbei ol beads 
one. would need, Ideas ot “inoi e" and "loss", and e.ven twice as many, hall as 
many and so cm 

— Children cendd i ecord their wolk by making picture ol the necklaces, oi e.ver 

sticking the, ne.cklace,s with pai)ei beads 
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Kalli-Jotta 

No olPlriyciH 2 

MiilciluN I'l’ciiilU'tl ' ;«) 40 smls 

[’loc'cdiut' ‘ 'Hif ItMi'lu'i iiili’odiu'i's llu’ U'liiiH K^dll (odd) and Jolla 

((’Veil) hv .slidwiiiif die cliildi oti liovv to luakc pans with 
lUc si'i'ds {, i’ iJolla wilt'll llioi o us no it'iuauuk'i and Kallol 
will'll llii'ic IS OIK' ii'inalndoi It-lt), 

ISac'li ])layt'i plolcs up a liaiidliil ol socds and asks llip otliei lo giii'ss wliothn the 
iiuirihei'ol seeds lie has Is odd oi even '('he leaeliei helps llieiii m palling seeds and 
liridlng out wlielliei lliei e Is no leiiiriirideroi one seed i einahis ovei 

This game (aii he developed al a l.ilei slage liy hiking away du ee seeds at a time 

Bala Bhal Kitne 

Obieetlves l''auuliai'isalion wilh iiiiiiiheis (hillial level) and expnsur e 

lo division vvilli I eiiunudeis 

Natuie. ol aetlvlty ' Chiiiie 

Mateilala retpihed ■ Notit 

Nalure, ot parlielpatlou . Whole t lass 

Deseription . 'I'lie elilklien stand In a lai ge eh ele.l'fhey could be slowly 

luoviuH round In llie eiiele, clapping), 'Die teachei ten 

cidls Old 

» Bolo Bhal KllrieV 

'I'o vvlilclj the chlldi eii reply 

» Aap hold (line 

The teachei now calls oiil a niuiibei say. 5. The child iiowloi m gioiips ol 5 Children 
who tall to do so ate 'out'’. 'Hie piocess can now l)e i epealerl with the teachei calling 
out a dlffeien't uutnbei, 

Oiitpu! None 

Looping Wlieii done al a hUei slage, tlie leacher can draw 

attention lo the tintiiber ol (‘lilldieii lett out and the 
imniberorgioups toiuied and Us I'elatloiilo the rmmbei 
ol childien lilaylng, This Is an Inti oductlon to division, 
tliiofleril leitialnclct, 



SECTION V 

Community Participation and School Effectiveness 


The studies discussed in this seclloii include' 

• CoininuniLy ParLlcipaLion and Resource Mobilisation for 
Educational Development of Minonties 

• A Study of the Relationsh Ip between Community Participation 
and School Effectiveness 
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COMmmiTY PARTICIPATION AND RESOURCE 
MOBILISATION FOR EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF MINORITIES 


Mohd. Muzammil 


( ^ 

The study aimed at defining the relative profile of the 

educational performance of children of the Muslim and Sikh 
mirionties in relation to their socio-economic stains The study 
concluded that one of the factors of the poor performance of 
Muslim students was the fact that Waqf properties of Muslims 
had not been effectively utilized for the cause of education, 
while the gurudwara schools had played a better role. The 
findings of the study suggested providing educational 
instruction in the Urdu language at the primary stage. 

\ ___ / 

T he educational backwardness of the minorities in India, 
particularly of the Muslims, needs no re-emphasls and in 
view of their educational deprivation, the need for making 
school education effective for their children becomes self-evident, 
Muslims are the largest minority in India but their enrolment at 
various levels of education is much less than their proportion in the 
total population (Table 1), The same is the case with regard to their 
proportion in the prestigious educated Jobs In the country 
(Muzammil, 1994), That this situation obtains even after fifty years 
of Independence Is depressing and disheartening, indeed As 
compared to other communities in India, Muslims are a late starter 
for the mass education of their children. Due to several reasons, 
female literacy is extremely low, which Is one of the chief reasons 
for the persistence of a high rate of illiteracy in the Muslim 
community. Adult education among minorities is also greatly lacking, 
The Individual and community resourcelessness, inter aha, come 
In the way of education of their children, and their having 
remained Illiterate perpetuates poverty in the next generation 
(Muzammil, 1990). 
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This paper presents a case study nl disl ricL Pllibhit in Uttar Pradesh, 
India, which lies in the Terai re_itfion (foothills of the Himalayas) 
bordering Nepal 

District Ptllbhit presents a unique example of the concentration of 
Muslim and Sikh minorities with their divergent educational 
performance, given the state-supported educational infrastructure 
almost equally available to both. Community participation, asset 
ownership, local resource mobilisation, teacher training and 
community cooperation and collective commitment seem to have 
made the entire difference in educational performance, 

District Profile 

Pllibhit is a small district in Bareilly Division bui from the view 
point of population, it has been one of the four fastest growing 
districts of Uttar Pradesh (UP) dunng 1971-81. Muslims account 
for 21 percent of the population while the Sikh population is about 
4 per cent, The community-wise population of district Pllibhit is 
given in Table 2 which reveals that the population of minorities 
accounts for aboui one-fourth of the total, 

Pllibhit borders Nepal in the nortli, along with parts of NainitaJ district, 
Bareilly in the west, Shalijehanpur in the south, and Shajehanpur along 
with Lakhimpur in Uie east. It is 262 kms from tire Stale capital Luckirow, 

The economy of Piliblnt district is largely agncultural and relatively 
backward, which has a bearing on the social life ol its Inhabitants. 
The district is divided into three Tehslls : Pillbhit (Sadar), Blsalpur 
and Puranpur; and seven development blocks, viz Amaria, 
Lalaurtkhera, Marauri, Barklrera, Blsalpur, Bilsanda and Puranpur 
Tehsll Puranpur-is an entire Development Block, 

TABLE 1 

MUBllm Enrolment in Educational Inatitutions 



Cateflony 

Na.ol Slates/ 
UtsliMs 
SuineljeirJ 

Pen erdaejp 
ol Mnsllrn 
PopiilaKon 

Pen enlar/p 
ol Muslim 
Students 

Educational 
Index nj 
Musluris 

1, 

EleriientRiy 

12 .slFite.s 

17,32 

12,30 

0,72 


Schools 

45 Dl.slUcLs 




2 

Sec onclaiy 
Schools 

11 vSLile.s 

38 Dlshlels 

18 B6 

10 70 

0 58 

3 

High School 

8 Boards 

12,00 

4.00 

0,33 

4 

Inlerinerllate 

(Pie-Unlv.) 

.5 BoaicUs 

10,30 

2 4f) 

0,24 


Source ; Repoit nri Mlnonlif.s MmlsUy of Honie Aitnlrs, Gove-iTiuient olTiiclia, 
Npw Delhi, 1083, 
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■|AI!I.K 2 

Minorities' Population in District Pilibhit 


Minni ity/ 

Ma/orily Uioii/j 

INiiiiibi-il 

Hi lint 

Uriiiin 

/\,s Pci I cni n/ 
Ihc DlsUIrt s 
/’ojjlllrifioo 

1, Hindus 

7^;mn 

(155227 

0K715 

74,77 


(1 ()(),()) 

(Hd •)) 

Ilk 1) 


2, MuhIiiius 

212'i;i8 

1501 15 

(>2825 



(UK) 0) 

(70 .5) 

(20.5) 

21,12 

;i Sikhs 

:!‘i;i2'i 

:i77;i2 

1501 



(111(1 (Jl 

(Od 0) 

(4 0) 

;i,oo 

4 C'liriHllfttks 

1255 

')‘)7 

258 



(loo.n) 

170.4) 

(20 fi) 

0 12 

5, C3lli(’r,s 

H5(i 

(14!) 

207 



(uul.d) 

(75, S) 

(24,2) 

0 00 


.Sridjre (lovc ‘1 luiunil ol lIlUii IMiidcsh, Kliili’ ['Iriiiimin liisliluii’ 
firiiiltli.ikivii I’-diikii USl.ilisIlciil Biilh'llu) ’ Dihlik’l I’lllblill, 
LikIcikiu' l')');i, 


While Amarla and Biaalpur are Muslim majority blocks, Llie 
concentration ol the Slkli population is mainly lound in Puranpur 
Block, 

Data and Methodology 

This study is based on prlmaiy data collected from five villages each 
in the Amaria, Blsalpur and Puranpur blocks. In Ainarla and 
Blsalpur, the total populalion covered is about 17 thousand, from 
2,352 households, The composition of population in the selected 
area shows that it has 80 6 per cent Muslim population, 12,8 per 
cent Scheduled Caste population and 6 6 per cent other cases. The 
average family size is of 6,9 members (]3er household) in Amaria 
and 7,3 in Blsalpur, 

For the Sikh majority areas, five villages were selected from Puranpur 
Block and samples were also taken from Uie Puranpur town area 
The present suiwey includes 117 households with a break up of 97 
from villages and 20 from the urban area, 11 covers a total population 
of 579, The average family size In SlMi majority areas is found to 
be 5.95 

The investigation, inter aha, emphasises occupational structure, 
economic status and asset ownersliip, community’s coraraitmenL 
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and resource mobllisalioii aL Lhe local level for educafional 
development It endeavours to lind out the links between various 
economic and social variables of the minority communities and Lhe 
effective schooling of their children. A comparative analysis has also 
been attempted as between Muslims mid Sikhs 

Results and Discussion 

The study finds that Lhe low profile of jobs and poor land ownership 
have been a drag on the effective education of Muslim children: on 
Lhe other hand, a stronger rural base, ownership of large land 
holdings and greater community commitment have resulted in better 
performance of the children of Sikhs m Pilibhit Distnct, 

Illiteracy and educational backwardness of all types are found to be 
more pervasive among Muslims than among Sikhs, Community 
assets and chanty msLlLuLions have also played divergent roles in 
promotion of schooling between the two communities, 

There is no denying that the occupational structure of any 
community plays a determining role m Lhe effective schooling of its 
children, The agricultural occupation is found to be more prevalent 
among Slklis in Pilibhit than among Muslims, About 25 per cent 
Sikh housedholds are engaged in well established agriculture, This 
ratio works out to only 9,4 per cent for Muslims. On Lhe other hand, 
8.7 per cent of Muslims are working as non-agricultural labourers 
This category of workers is found to be nil among Siklis The Impact 
of these distinguishing occupational features is amply evident in 
Llie education of the children of Lhe two communities in Lhe rural 
areas, 

Children from well Lo do rural lamlhes are found Lo be betler enrolled 
and more regular in school, The opposite is true with regard Lo the 
labour-class families, 

While 16,88 per cent Muslims are engaged in working in industry, 
only 2.76 per cent of Sikhs are reported to be working in industry 
People busy in domestic work constitute 33 42 per cepL among the 
Muslims and 29,88 per cent among Sikhs. Of Lhe 1822 working 
Muslims surveyed, only 4 are found Lo be m government service 
while among the 579 Siklrs surveyed, only 6 are reported Lo be in 
government employment. Though these are veiy low figures for both 
Lhe communities, it is desperately low for Muslims (0.22 percent of 
the total working Muslims), Non-attend£mce and dropping out are 
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foiand Lo be more prevalenL anion,those students wliose parents 
are enga,£;ed In low-proljle ]obs, 

A dlstln,[rfuishln,^ leature between llic Muslim and the Sikh 
communities is thal amoii^ Muslims only 15 per cent persons are 
reported to be students, while aniontt Sikhs, 28 per cent persons 
are enrolled as students This indicates relatively higher enrolment 
ratio among SikJis at all levels, 

Poverty of parents perpeluates illiteracy, and it is lound to be more 
prevalent among the Muslims. The suiwey reveals that 45 per cent 
Muslim households are below I he poverty line (earning less than 
Rs. 11,000 per annum), The percentage of population below the 
poverty line among Sikhs is only 20. The number of households in 
the middledncoiiie grouji (Rs, 11,000 to Rs 20,000) among Muslims 
works out to 46 per ceni. The corresponding ligure lor Sikhs stands 
at 25 per cent, Only 9 per cent ol the Muslim households are in the 
hlgh'income ,grou|i (above Rs, 20,000) whereas 55 per cent Sikh 
households come under this category (Table 3). 

Statistical analysis of the suiwey data reveals thal there are strong 
linkages between poverty and non-performance of students at 
various levels of education, This is found to be ptulicularly valid 
among low and middle class Muslim households. They are, therefore, 
found to be the most vulnerable group Iron: the. view point of 
children's schooling. 

In rural areas, land ownership provides a cushion for the schooling 
of children. In district Piliphit, agriculture is more a business of the 
Sikh community than of the Muslims, In the district as a whole, 96 
per cent of the Sikh population lives m rural areas whereas only 
70 5 per cent Muslim population lives in villages. Muslims in rural 
areas are found to be veiy poor and educationally most backward. 
Of the total Muslim population covered in the survey, 67,2 per cent 
are found to be landless, while among Sikhs, only 13 7 per cent are 
landless. A veiy lai'ge number of Sikli families arc big lanners (owning 
more than 5 acres of land per household. Table 4 would reveal that 
46,2 per cent of the Sikh families tu'C big farmers. The proportion of 
Muslim households under this category is only 2.4 per cent This 
shows that landlessness and poverty are most common among 
Muslims as against the landed prosperity of the Slkli community, 

A strong correlation is found to exist between land ownership and 
effective schooling of children This seems, therefore, to be the most 
important reason why the children of the Siklr community have 
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shown belter eductiLional performance, On the other hand, Muslim 
children are found to be lagging far behind, 


TAHLK 

Division of Minority Households in Various Ineome Groups (per cent) 


Jnrorne Bun lads 

Miisliiri Hrnise/iolds 

vSilih Houhoholds 

1, Less Ihaji R.s 11 01)0 


45 

20 

2. Rs 11,000 - Rs, 20,000 


45 

25 

;l, Aliovf. R.s, 20,000 


■1 

55 

TtiUil 


100 

100 

Source, Bused on pu'senl sindy. 



TABLU 4 

Status of Land Ownership of Minority Communities (per cent of households) 

Catcrionj aj Fairnai s 


MlisLUnt. 

Sllchs 

1, UuullysH 


(i7.2 

ia,7 

2, F'Aimeis 

(les.s lli.ui 2 5 aeies) 


23,0 

15 2 

:i, Suiriil Fiuiiii'is 

(2.5 ric'ie.s to 5 Acies) 


() H 

2:1,0 

4. BifiFniirieis 

(.above 5 .acies) 


2.4 

4« 2 


Sonu'f Bast’d on |)H'st‘iit sliidy 


This study reveals that the high economic status of the Sikh 
community (m terras of land ownership and income and job profiles) 
has ensured relatively more eflective schooling for their children at 
all levels of education. 

Illiteracy is still found to be dominant In the Muslim community 
The analysis of the data reveals that 52,47 per cent Muslims are 
illiterate while only 32,81 per cent Sikhs come under this category. 
About 23 per cent Muslims are found with primary education while 
the corresponding figure for Sikhs is 30 per cent. Similarly, people 
with high school qualification are only 2,14 per cent among Muslims 
and 10.19 per cent among Sikhs. 

Table 5 reveals the comparative performance of the Muslim and 
Sikh communities at all stages of the educational ladder, Muslims 
are found relatively backward at all levels 
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'I'AHLE .S 

.Cooperative Educational Performance of Minorities 


EfJi if’aiifJiuil Cnlcr/oi tj 

M'l.sii/fis 1%) 

Sikhs (%) 

1, 

lllilfjalt' 

.52.47 

32 HI 

'1. 

With r'rim.iiy ('cliiciitinri 

23,10 

20 71 

3 

Middle edufrliloii 

7.G7 

13,47 

4 

High Stiuiol 

2 14 

10 10 

5 

Inlel iiiedl.ile 

O.Cili 

2,70 

(i 

(ir.KlurtlUii) .iiid .ibove 

0 38 

.1.28 

7, 

Ihole.s.'.lnnul eoni'se.s 

O.il 

0..53 

S, 

Cliilrlieii hcldw 5 ye .lit. 

13.45 

7 25 


Tolrd 

100,0 

100 0 


iSou/cp' Hiiai'cl on inracul Hliiilv dol*! 


Regarding ouL-of-school cliildren, the study finds tliat among Slklis, 
the number of children (5-17 years) not going to school Is 6.32 per 
cent but among Muslims, as many as 57 per cent children do not go 
to school As far the reasons arc concerned, it Is discovered that 
among the non-attenders of Sikhs. 9 per cent owe it to economic 
resourcelessness but among those of Muslims, 45 per cent do not 
go to school due to poverty of parents, 

Landlessness and poverty are also the main reasons for 
children dropping out from schools. Several schemes for (he 
promotion of education and effective schooling of the 
minorities have failed to produce the desired results primarily 
because of the poverty, and secondly because of the lack of 
community commitment, 

It has been observed that administrative and managerial 
participation of the minority community (Muslims) in education 
is lacking. Muslims some how sustain religious education on a 
community basis but their participation In financing general 
education is not forthcoming. It is not because of their poverty 
only, it is also owing io the lack of awareness, optimism and 
progressive attitudes which themselves are functions of 
education, In this connection the distinction between Muslims 
and Sikhs is very clearly marked. For the Sikh community, 
religious and community Institutions are integrated with general 
education. 
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Among Muslims, liowever, anollier disLincLion is note worthy, In 
I he Muslim dominated Amaria and Bisalpur blocks, it has been 
loLind that there are a type ol Female Teacher Home Schools (FTHS) 
in which an educated female member ol the house provides religions 
education to other girls ol the locality (olten on a purely chanty 
basis), The FTHS system appears to have great potential, if it receives 
adequate community or government support. 

Government schools (run by the Basic Shiksha Parlshad of tJ,P,) 
are available at the village level but parents have shown an expressed 
preference for private schools. But owing to private schools being 
expensive, the larger dependence is still on government schools In 
urban areas, while Siklis send 78 per cent of their children to private 
schools, Muslims send only 17 per cent of their wai'ds to private 
schools. The latter accept the qualitative difference, bnl they are 
unable to support expensive education in private schools 

Women's literacy plays a crucial role in the educational uplilt of the 
children of any community; (heir role becomes much more important 
in looking after the education ol children at home and providing the 
necessary psychological advantage to them. But about three-fourths 
of Muslim women in district Pihbhit are lound to be illiterate Several 
social, economic and histoncal reasons are responsible lor it. Among 
Sikhs, 41 per cent women are illiterate Further, women with primary 
education account for 11 per cent tunong Muslims and 33 per cent 
among Sikhs Higher education is almost nil among Muslim women, 
while 4 4 per cent of Sikh women ai'e graduates 

Religious community assets are also utilised for educational 
purposes and play a significant role in this regard (Engineer, 1985), 
However, community-wise divergent experience is available from this 
study in Pilibhit, While the Waqf properties ol Muslims have not 
been effectively utilised lor social purposes, particularly for 
education, gurudwara schools have shown a remarkable 
performance in this regard. Teachers in these schools are relatively 
better trained and better paid, and the schools are run under the 
community’s efficient supervision and management. 

Islamic Madarsas are significant in number and are mostly attached 
lo mosques. They provide religious education in the Urdu medium 
(apart from reading of the Quran in the original Arabic) Muslims 
prefer to send their wards to these madarsas as Urdu is not available 
as a subject/medium of instruction in government schools In view 
of the Muslim concentration in many areas in Pilibhit distinct (to 
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Lhe extent of more than 80 per cent of the population), it would not 
only be good educational policy but also good politics to provide 
Urdu-medium schools in these rU'eas. 

Enquiries have revealed that among Muslims community 
commitment for the educational advancement of their children is 
desperately low, This is one of the important reasons why community 
resource mobilisation is lacking for effective schooling and the 
advancement of education among the Muslims. This commitment 
needs to be created and strengthened for the educational uplift of 
the community, 

Policy Implications 

Some very important conclusions and policy implications emerge 
from this study, A detailed blueprint of action will be available as 
the final Report gets ready, 

Ensuring Urdu-medium education in Musllm-majorlty areas can create 
miracles. Tills may be done in several ways’ appointing one Urdu teacher 
in each government primary school In the concerned area and gradually 
ensuring total Instruction In the virnacular At the secofidaiy level of 
education, Urdu as a subject is capable of producing the same effect. 
The attachment ol Muslims with Urdu is enonnous and it can be 
capitalised for the elfective general schooling of their children. 

Waqf properties, paillcularly mosques, maktabs and khanquahs 
are mostly meeting the religious requirements of Muslims. Mosques 
are limited to being used as prayer houses and maktabs and 
madarsas are imparting religious education only. Fonnal/functional 
education needs to be integrated with these institutions. This can 
ensure to a great extent effective schooling of the children of 
minorities. This type of integration has been very successful in 
Bangladesh (UNESCO, 1991), Itwill widen up the social use ofWaqf 
properties for the cause of education, 

Governmentally managed schools may be transferred to local bodies/ 
village level committees for management and supervision, These 
are sure to be run more efficiently if the community preferences are 
incorporated in the syllabus. Enlisting the local community's 
participation in pnmary education management will produce several 
advantages, A successful experience of this type has been observed 
m Chile in Latin America where transferring of governmentally 
managed schools to local bodies has improved efficiency very 
remarkably (Peterson, 1997) 
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Schools attached to guriiclwaras are effective Muslim community 
assets also need to be converted into community halls and school 
buildings Unused Waqf properlies can I bus be productively utilised 
and saved from unwanted encroachments of various types. This 
will also ensure the IndividLial's and the community's contnbution 
to education in several forms, (a) supplementing the government’s 
effort, (b) encouraging non-government organisations to pailicipate, 
and (c) taking active part in the management and supervision of 
education in general, 

11 has been observed from the present field survey that the rainonties 
capacity to use available educational services is also very weak, 
That needs to be strengthened to enable them to use the existing 
facilities Increasing asset ownership and improving their economic 
status can produce the desired results 

Enhanced community commitment and participation a( vai'lous 
levels and using religious charitable institutions lor educational 
purposes can go a long way in edective provision of education to the 
children of the minorities, 
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A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND SCHOOL 
EFFECTIVENESS 


K. Gmeswara Rao 



Theohjedive qfthc sluchi u'as tojincl out the school-commimily 
relaiionship and commimtiy participation in the overall 
development of the schools The study revealed that 
community participation was higher m urban schools than in 
ruralscliools. It was also observed that a positive relationship 
existed between fommiim'ty participalion and scfxoot 
effecliveness. A slgnj/icniil posiliue relationship mas found 
betmeen commiuiity parlinpation and school erirolmeut, The 
results provide a strong case for optimising community 
participation in rural-area schools in order to make the system 
more effective andfunclional 


I n Lhelr innumerable speeches and wntings, Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, Swaini Vivekananda, Lala Lajpal Ral, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Sn Auroblndo, Jawaliarlal Nehru and several others strongly 
advocated the use of education as the most important single 
instrument and medium fortaiinging about progressive changes in 
our society. Thus school, especially the primaiy school, was bestowed 
the responsibility of transforming the poor, illiterate, traditional, 
ignorant, anal society into a modern, progressive, responsible 
society 

Even after fifty years of Independence we could not achieve the 
constitutional target of universal primary education for all children 
between 6 to 14 years o) age Thus the primary school could not 
fulfill ils responsibility 

Realizing that the poor, ill-equipped school with unattractive 
surroundings cannot fulfil the target unless it is sufficiently 
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strengthened in all aspects, many schemes like O.B.B, strengthened 
the infrastructural facilities of the school, while training programmes 
like S.O.P T, Improved the potentialities of the teachers But it was 
found that the school was still not achieving its target. 

In this situation the present trend is that the community should 
participate tn the administration and development of the school, 
This has taken shape in the form of Village Education Committees 
in Andhra Pradesh. 

Thus, till today we have anticipated that the school will transform 
the society, and now we are anticipating that the same society will 
transform the school. This paradoxical dichotomy leads to a natural 
question 'Who should be given powers to take decisions about the 
school, the H.M, and his team of teachers or the V.E.C,, and in 
wh at areas?' 

There is an administrative implication in this. To take the correct 
decision about the role of the VE.Cs., we must have a proper 
understanding of the prevailing school-community relationships, 
the functioning of the V.E.Cs and school effectiveness The present 
paper is an attempt to understand the school-community 
relationships and school effectiveness of the primary schools in 
Bhlmavaram Mandal in the West Godavari District of Andhra 
Pradesh, 

The Objectives of the Study 

• To find out the areas of functioning of the school in which 
there is community participation, 

• To find out the origins of the community participation in the 
development of the school 

• To find out the relationship between the community 
participation and teacher motivation. 

• To find out the relationship between the community 
participation and students's achievement, 

• To find out the relationship between the community 
participation and school enrolment. 

• To find out thd differences between rural and urban societies 
in respect of community participation, 

• To find out the areas of school functioning in which 
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Lhe communiLy parlicIpaLion is being invited by the 
headmaster, 

Theoretical Framework 

Since there is a striking difference between the rural community 
and the urb^i community, community participation in the school 
organlzationVan be broadly divided into two categories; (1) Urban 
Community Participation, and (2) Rural Community Participation. 

Community participation in tlie functioning of the primary school 
can be Iri five aspects of school organization, These are. 
(i) Compensatory work, (11) Development of Infrastruciure. (iil) School 
functions, celebrations and special occasions, (iv) Administration 
of the school including planning and implementation, (v) Supervision 
of the school. 

School effectiveness can also be divided into effectiveness in five 
broad areas, namely: (i) Discipline, (11) Students' achievement, 
(ill) Teacher motivation or instruction in the school, (Iv) Inl erpersonal 
relations, (v) Participation In co-curricular and extra curricular 
activities. 

With tlie help of this theoretical frame work an attempt was made 
to study the relationship between community participation and 
school effectiveness. 

The Hypothesis of the Study 

For the sake of statistical analysis the following null hypotheses 
were formulated- 

1, There is no significant relationship between community 
participation and school effectiveness. 

2, There is no significant relationship between different areas of 
community participation and different aspects of school 
effectiveness, 

3, There is no significant difference between rural and urban 
schools w.r.t. community participation 

4, There is no signilicant difference belyreen rviral and urban 
schools in respect of school effectiveness, 

5, There is no significant difference between schools headed tiy 
male teachers and those headed by female teachers m respect 
of community participation 
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G, There is no siftniliciinL relaLionship between coinniuniLy 
participation and school enrolment 

Methodology 

Tools 

To study the community participation in the tunctionin^ of the school 
and i(s relationship with scliooi effectiveness, two inventories were 
developed, one to ineasiire conimunity participation and the olher 
to measure school effectiveness 

The community participation inventoiy consists of five dimensions, 
namely: (i) Compensatory work, (li) Development of infrastructure, 
(iil) School funcLioms Celebrations and special occasions, 
(iv) Administration , (v) Siipeiwision ol the school. The inventory 
consists of 40 items. 

The school effectiveness Inventoiy consists of five dimensions, 
namely (1] Discipline, (ii) SLucIeiiLs' achievement, (iii) Instruction in 
the school, (Iv) Interiiensonal relations, (v) Co-curricular and extra¬ 
curricular activities, This Inventoiy consists of the 48 items 

Apart from these two inventories, personal Interviews were also 
conducted with the headiiiaslers, teachers and IVl.E.O. 

Sample 

Complete enumeration was adopted. Data was collected from all 
the 66 rural schools and all the 37 urban scliools of Bhiraavarani 
Mandal, All these schools are government recognised, All rural 
schools are Mandal Praja Parishad elementary' schools and all the 
urban schools are Municipal elementary schools except two, which 
are private aided. 

Collection of data 

Data In the form of inventories was collected from the' lifeadinasters 
of the 103 schools, Data wa.s also collected through Interviews with 
headmasters, leacliers and M E.O. Students' achievemenl was 
collected from school records. 

Statistical Analysis 

The collected data was codified and product moment coefficients of 
correlation were calculated to find out the relationships between 
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(he variables and ‘L lesis were used lo lincl ni.il Die .sie;jiilicance of 
difference beLween I lie rliJlerenl cale^orles 

Conclusions 

AfLerperforrain^sLiiLablesLabaliCcil analysis Lo LesI the hypoLhesis, 
Lire following conclusions were drawn: 

1, A sie;nificanL poslUve reUiUonship was obsen.'^ed between 
coinmuniLy parLicipallnn and school effectiveness. 

2, SignificanL positive relalionships were observed between all 
dj-eas of comniunltv i)aiiiclpaLlon and all aspects of school 
effectiveness. 

3, A significant difference was observed beLween rural and urban 
scliools In respect of cominunity participation and in all areas 
of comnniniLy participation, 

4, Asi^jniricanLcIllference was observed beLween rural and urban 
schools in respect o( school effectiveness. 

5, It is also obser\'ed that there is a significant dlflerence beLween 
schools headed hy male and (einale teachers In respect of 
conin,uinlty parlicipatinu 

6, A significant relal lonship was obsen^ed beLween school 
enrolment and commiiiiilv parllcipatlon, 

7 In almovSt all schools the community participation Is a funcDon 
of Ihe headmasters miLiabve. 

8 Almost all the Village Education Committees a‘e for name's 
sake only and are not functioning properly, 

9 None of the headmasters is willing Lo accept community 
participation In supeivision of Llie school 

Educational Implications 

In the present slLidy It was ob-sciwcd lhal there Is a significant positive 
relationship between coinmuniLy participation and school 
effectiveness Also It was nh.sen'ed that there Is a striking impact 
on school enrolment where comniunily participation is high, From 
these two observations we can conclude that community 
participation should be encouraged Lo realize universalization of 
prtmaiy education. 
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Since it is found that most of the communiLy participation is because 
of teacher initiation, workshops for primary teachers' should be 
organised to enhance community participation in schools 

Since it was observed that the Village Education Committees were 
not functioning properly, the community leaders should be given 
appropriate training so that they can organise themselves in 
promoting the effectiveness of their schools, 

Suggestions 

Further research should be taken up the find out different formal 
modes of community participation for the fomrallzation of community 
participation in schools, 

A study of the value systems of the school and community around 
is also suggested for a proper understanding of the school- 
community relationship. 




SECTION VI 

School Climate and Effectiveness 


The studies discussed In this section Include, 

• School Climate and Effectiveness In Contexts of Stringency 

• Role of the NGO In UEE — A Case Study of Agragamme 

• Teacher-Freezing; A Threat to School Effectiveness 

• A Tool for the Ongoing Participatory Road Mapping of the 
Organization Development of Educational Institutions 
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SCHOOL CLIMATE AND EFFECTIVENESS IN 
CONTEXTS OF STRINGENCY 


Lynn Davies 


The author in his study highlighted two significant features 
of effective schools, namely, 'FtexibUily' and ‘Democracy’. Both 
the terms signified increased participation of children in 
deasioh-making and other school-related activities The study 
also helped in highlighting the characteristic of effective 
primary school system. 






Introduction 

“We returned the next day for the start of lessons, the 
coordinator of discipline (a child) rang the bell and announced 
'time to work' . The children In charge of personal hygiene 
checked the hands, fingernails, ears and hair of their 
classmates They entered the classrooms and each gathered 
his or her materials, then they were greeted by the teacher, 
They exchanged information, asked questions, laughed, 
received pats on the head or shoulder, then they sat down to 
work, each one on a chosen assignment, They got up freely to 
consult with peers or with the teacher. Some went to the 
mathematics learning corner and counted sticks, others went 
to the science corner to identHy different stones, another went 
to the library and a dictionary aiid others went outside to look 
for materials to complement their lesson, One girl interviewed 
us about the city and recorded our answers in her notebook. 
She then began work on mathematics, trying to measure with 
a yardstick. Her concentration was broken when we asked to 
test children of their andjfth grade. On returning to work she 
seemed confused, she got up and went to the teacher, who 
explained the marks on the yard stick and gave her a new 
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sheet of paper . they talked about how the yardstick could be 
read ajid what it could be used (or and they read the Teachers' 
Guide together. He was a teacher-facilitator” (Rodriguez, 
1994:17, My italics). 

The above quotation about a primary school in Colombia 
encapsulates my views both about what is an effective pnniary school 
and about what is dubious eflectiveness research. My paper develops 
some of the key findings from our recent book School Management 
and Effectiveness in Deuelnping Countnes (Harbar and Davies, 1997) 
There we challenged much of the effectiveness literature as deriving 
from a somewhat suspect base First was a lack of a properly 
theorised concept of school ineffectiveness, and secondly, the 
equation of school success with academic results did not provide a 
relevant contemporary vision for (he international goals of education. 
In looking at school ineffectiveness, our macro analyses examined 
why schools continued to demonstrated features of inefficient 
bureaucracies, and we linked this to the needs of the fragile state 
for a mass education si^stem which was in fact not too succe.ssful 
(see also Davies, 1994b), Schools in many developing countries 
operate between the apparent rationality of western or colonial 
systems and the local discourses of family, religion, tribe and 
patriarchy Key actors in the education system select those scripts 
that are in their interests and inefficiency, inequality and 
bureaucracy and certainly in the interests of some of them. Over¬ 
emphasis in policy and research on competitive, selective 
achievement plays into the hands of these interests 

Thus we developed the notion of the 'post-bureaucratic school', We 
explored those schools or systems which had broadened out the 
goals of education — and definitions of effectiveness — to include 
the essential features of life-long learning, multiple literacies, co¬ 
operation, peace, citizenship and a sense of personal control (as 
well as conventional achievement) The examples were sadly few; 
but we found these islands of 'effectiveness' characterised by two 
significant features flexibility and democracy. In this paper I want 
to describe those features as they pertain to primary schooling, and 
particularly m contexts of stringency. My argument is that it does 
not necessarily cost any more to run schools flexibly and 
democratically, and m fact it i,s far more cost-effective. It is possible 
to focus on school climate witliout massive inputs on materials, 
buildings and extra or highly qualified staff, But 1 would' also 
underline the conclusions oi our— and many others' research,-^ 
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Uiat school processes cmuiol be cliane;ed In isolallon from deriding 
whaL orwhom schools are for, There has Lo be consistency between 
school goals and scliool climates. A goal of active citizenship Is 
incompatible with an autlionlanan .school which tries nollo surface 
conflict Goals of equity and life-long learning are incompatible with 
schools that select or label children on a narrow range of coiwentional 
achievement, 

Our conclusions come from a range ol developing countries in Asia, 
Africa and Latin Ainenca. This paper will also mention In detail 
three as yet unpublished studies which underline the importance 
of school climate, in Brazil, in a study of 'low failure' pninaiyr schools; 
in Uganda, in a study of AlDs education: and in Pakistan, In a study 
of democratic education through the arts curriculum. Together these 
studies reveal key climate factors ol respect for the student, human 
rights, and learning m an atmosphere of experimentation, not fear 

Flexibility 

It has become a truism thatwe have little idea what the next century 
y^ill demand and what (he learning needs will be, Technology and 
the global environmenl bnng iinforseeable consequences. This is 
not to argue that there should be no planned curriculum, but that 
the process of learning should have at least equal place to the 
content of knowledge. In spile of the tech nolo,gy which makes '.going 
to school' something of an anachronism, it is likely that collecting 
young people together for some oi their learning will continue for 
some decades yet. in that schooling fullills important functions 
for national and social control. But the effective schools are those 
which have recognised the economic as well as social imperatives 
for flexibility in how that collective learning is organised. I Will 
mention four areas, 

(a) Time and place 

Learning from Initiatives in the non-formal sector, It has been found 
that non-attendance has been tackled by recastihg the problem' 
children are no longer 'dropping out’, teachers are 'dropping in'. In 
China, for example, tliere have been efforts to bring education to 
the learner at times and places appropriate to them: morning 
classes, midday study classes, every-nllier-day classes pasture 
coaching clas.scs break-lime cnacliing in planling areas lor peasants 
children and leaching stalinns lor (isheniien's rliildien (Chen Shao- 
Min, 1989) Elsewlicie llie pioblem ol alicndance ol girls who have 
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clomesUc duties -even at ayoun^ a^e - has been tackled by providing' 
day care for younger siblings, or establishing pre-schools' next to 
primary schools (Lockheed and Verspoor, 1991], In the Philippines, 
there are mobile tent schools, with collapsible Lents and furniture 
so that teachers can follow nomadic groups In the well-known 
Project IMPACT in S,E Asia, learners were free to stop their studies 
at any tltne and come back without being considered a drop-out, 
'satellite’ learning posts were set up for their convenience, in 
community or office buildings, or private houses (Ranaweera, 1989) 

It is not so much the technicalities in different countries and projects 
as the philosophy which Is important here, that schools are designed 
for the children, not for the teachers or the government, 

ffaj Materials 

Weaving in and out of school. of course, requires a more creative 
approach than chalk-and-Lalk at rigid times. Successful schemes 
are those which use a variety ofself-mstructional or guided materials. 
Children - and teachers - can pick these up and work their way 
through them at a rate which is suitable, This has been part of the 
success of the Colombia Escuela'Nueva programme for rural primary 
schools, The reforili programme was based on the idea of flexible 
promotion, so that children worked at their own rate alongside others 
at a similar stage, not necessarily age. Research has also underlined 
the importance of teachers' involvement in preparing flexible or self- 
instructional materials (Rodnguez, 1994). If nothing else, teachers 
should he prepared openly to learn alongside the children, as m tlie 
opening quotation 

(c) A Range of Teachers' 

Teachers' salaries are always the largest proportion of an education 
budget. Yet the research on effective schools in contexts of stringency 
shows that children can and do learn from a variety of 'teachers', 

■ not always the official ones. One of the most flexible and democratic 
Is, of course, peer-group teaching, i always quote Hugh Hawes 
here in talking about child-Lo-child Initiatives in areas such as health 
education; 

II ruakrs plain (Iwl rlilldieu cvui Pwouic trachciss ol Iheli CDuiimiiuly — of 
paients, neighVioiiis and sibliiiHi. — ruul that they leain .iriil tench In tntiny and 
vajled siltttriRh, That adKinl.s (an ndiiiil that they ajc, iinl the sole irpositoile.s ol 
knowledge and can welcome oulsddens’ who aic not piimaiily (pialllied as 
'tc'achers', is il.'.eli a iiia)oi step tow.irds the icallsation of Ule-Loiig rdneatJon" 
(Hawe.'), l')aS;x) 
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Analysts such as Hawes recognize the threatening nature of shifting 
from teacher-centered teaclilng to peer-teaching, and lhat rhetorics 
of 'student active learning' do not happen Teachers think that the 
only alternative wilh large classes is to stand and shout at them 
rather than use group work. Yet the power of the group, once 
harnessed, also helps in alleviating the potential boredom of self- 
instructional materials, as Commings (1986) noted in the Philippines 
arid Indonesian contexts, 

Rotating group leaders were appointed, all students took their turn 
at tutoring others in difficulty, children corrected and recorded their 
own work—thus saving teacher-lime as well 

A fascinating example of another 'teacher' is yD be found in Locklieed 
and Verspoor’s international sirn'ey of primary education, In the 
Dominican republic, radio learning centres were used in 
communities wltliout schools. Children listened every afternoon 
under the supervision ol an aduU,from the community, 

Achievement tests demonstrate that the children in the radio groups 
learn as much language and more mathematics than children 
attending traditional schools in comparable communities. 
Furthermore, these radio schools cosl about half what traditional 
schools cost (Locklieed and 'Verspoor 1991T60). 

This is an astonishing admission, tucked away in a small section 
on 'non-traditional schooling'. Why do governments not then turn 
all primary schools over to radio-type schools^ Research on why 
the children are learning better is crucial. My hypothesis would be 
that it would be a mixture of the quality of the transmissions and 
an atmosphere where learners are taking responsibility, The adult 
is there to supervise, not to Instruct; the relationship is not one of 
expert versus unschooled, but all learning together. Should not this 
be the model for all schools? 

(d) Pedagogy and Assessment 

Flexible teachers and teaching, of course, require equally flexible 
forms of assessment, In the book 1 quoted the Indian example from 
Pune, where pupils' self-evaluation during group work was a key 
feature. The project evolved an innovative device of cumulative 
evaluation by organising a children's fair (Bal Jatra) every six months, 
using various activities and games “Since there is no fear of failure 
or repeating a class and since each child can show good skills in 
some activity or oilier, exammalion stress is absent’’ (Ranpweera, 
1989- 38). 
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Hawes again, m talking of'needs now" in applying learning, contrasts, 
for instance, 

"the cclucallonH woi th ol a child wlio caii i eadlly answei a multiple choice test ot 
child development but igrioies hei baby sister, with rmothei who has developed a 
leal deshe to play creatively wilh a yoiirigei child and has the skills to do so” 
(1988'83). 

One key-flexibility in assessment would also be the ‘need-to-know’ 
pnnclple, only testing when a learner requires it The recent Brazilian 
study (Dainlanl, 1998) distinguished 'low failure’ from high failure' 
primary schools, and found that the former used far fewer tests 
than the latter The less successful schools used constant testing, 
seemingly as a form of class control Namibia, In contrast, has 
introduced cntenon-referenclng under the pnnciple that students 
are rewarded for positive" achievement - what they taiow, understand 
and can do - rather than being penalised for an accumulation of 
errors" (Namibia, 1993). 

Democracy 

Definitions of democracy are many, and will clearly vary according 
to culture. Furthermore, democracy can be seen as an abstract 
concept: a good idea in theory, but problematic to operationalise in 
everyday organisational life. However, 1 have argued (Davies, 1994, 
1995) that it is possible to identify performance indicators of 
democracy in schools and classrooms, and to find agreement on 
these across a range of countries. In this short paper, 1 will just 
take three areas of policy in schools which we have found 
demonstrative of dernocratic practice, and which are linked to the 
effectiveness of those schools These Eire the principles enshrined 
in the International Convention on the Rights of the Child: 
pEirtlclpation in decision-maktng; being treated with dignity; and 
collaborative lear ning 

(a) Participation in Decision-malang 

The ICRC contains the significant statement that children have the 
right "to participate in decisions that affect them", It is difficult to 
think of an area of school life that does not affect the children, but 
effective schools are those which have realistically attempted to 
involve children in the decision-making as much as possible, without 
this tnvolvmg an infinite series of debates, consultations, voting or 
referenda about every single event. The most obvious form of school 
democracy is the student council, a growing phenomenon in many 
countries In our bodk we quote from an Indian example, the 
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Rajasthan night schools (or 6-14 yeiirs-olds who work all day as 
shepherds and labourers. Not only is this a good example of the 
flexihillLy suggested 1ji the previous section, but also of democracy, 
each school has aai elected student parliament, which has the power 
to help govern the school, fire teachers who are not up to scratch, 
and push for village Improvement. In what to an oulsider seems a 
traditional or patnarchal society, parents, teachers and local officials 
have relinquished much power to students, many of them girls. The 
parliament Is designed to teach children that democracy should be 
above gender, caste and creed. In 1996, it was reported (Hughes. 
1996) that the project had spread to nine other States of India, so 
this will now be a familiar practice 

1 am currently ninning a research project on student councils and 
pupil exclusions, which is examining how processes of school 
democracy can help to certain children in school, The prlinaiy 
schools in the project are definitely in ‘contexts of stringency' by UK 
stand'^ds, situated In the poorest inner-city or deprived areas, 
sometimes with ethnic or group tensions, What seems to be 
happening Is that having a council gives children a voice and a 
sense of control over their lives. They axe aware of formal channels 
to take their ideas to, and that there axe political ways to solve 
problems. For example, in one school, the combination of the council 
and various peer mediation schemes have made an impact on the 
commcmlty, in that children are going home I o families that nonnally 
know only one way to solve a dispute -confrontation or violence - 
and showing them that there are alternative means to resolve 
tension, in another school, the council — which has representatives 
from age 5 to age 11 —has not only achieved matenal Improvement 
of the school, but acts as a body which monitors other children's 
behaviour, both in terms of sanctions and rewards, 

The success of councils and peer mediation schemes in different 
countries lies in giving children self-esteem and self-control. The 
elected representatives obviously feel a sense of importance, but 
other children too know thal adults are seeking their opinions, and 
will Lake them seriously A successful council (as opposed to a 
rhetorical one) looks at curriculum and policy, not just resources, 
with teachers giving full weight to (he children's views In one primary 
school I know, children are involved in the appointment of teachers 
and even the headleacher the applicants have to Join their Circle 
Time, have to answer questions pul by a panel of children, who 
then make their recommendations to the appomtments committee 
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of Lhe governors. The head said Uiey have never been wrong yeL 
about a new teacher, 

(b) Respect fo}- Learners 

A linked aspect of democracy is that enshrined in the notion of 
equal value of citizens, with the right to dignity. In Namibia, there 
has been recognition of this in their programme of democratic reform 
of schooling. One of the first acts was the banning of corporal 
punishment, moihng towards a focus on 'learner-centred learning', 
This has the notion of mutual respect and cooperation, and that all 
teachers and learners are both learners and teachers (Namibia, 
1993), The reason why so much more ethnographic research is 
needed In many countries is that teachers do not always 
operationalise the rhetoric of mutual respect: they expect respect 
from children while not being prepared to return it. They castigate 
children for being late, for being 'rude', or for not doing their tasks, 
while themselves arriving late at lessons, shouting at children and 
not marking their work, A key principle of democracy Is that there 
is only one set of rules, 

A study of potential democracy In Pakistan schools has found this 
principle infringed in many ways (Quralshl, forthcoming). As part 
of the ethnography, the study compares four middle schools, with 
the sample including mixed and single-sex schools. Interestingly, 
the most authoritarian was one of lhe girls' schools, which was also 
the only one still using corporal punishment. The head's concept of 
'democracy' was to turn out 'obedient citizens’ In the elite boys' 
school, slgnlflCEmtly, the head's concept of'democracy' was to turn 
out 'future leaders'. There was a student parliament, but this was 
about 'declamations and debates', not about making decisions about 
school life. In both schools, teachers claimed to have interacuve 
and questioning classrooms, yet observation showed that while the 
teachers did indeed throw out questions, pupils rarely did. Pupil 
questions were seen as challenging the authority and expertise of 
tlie teacher. In the other two schools, there were, however, pockets 
of more democratic practice, with children freer to ask for help or to 
make decisions about their learning, It can be hypothesised that a 
climate where children learn wltliout fear and learn to generate 
questions will be more likely to encourage effective and life-long 
learning, 

1 mentioned earlier the need to have theories of school ineffectiveness. 
It seems so self-evident that if you want to encourage children to 
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come to school, to enjoy school, not to drop out, and to Lake control 
of their learning, then you must generate a climate without fear 
and where children value themselves, In a study of access to rural 
schools in Iran, Mehran found nonetheless that: 

“hiaiipioiidate lit-havlrn'ii iil (lie ItMc-lier leimiliis a blttei iiviUly in mivil mul 
noinadif' .sebools, r'liy.sleal [iiiulsliijient, psyeholnfilenJ [lefimilaUgn, iniiiosililon 
ni too iiiHJiy le-stiictioiii,. exoehSive (liscIpUne and erealliig mi nliiiospheie ol tear 
and anxiety especially byyoiinsei, Iticxpei lericed leachcis. Is a piohlem iorlioth 
boys and fLiils. Pfirerits. Iioivrvci, leporled dial Ibeli' (laii;;hl('is ‘befilii lo hate, 
school and their teaclici' liriiiiediiitcly upon enico mile dug any oi Ihe aliove" 

Why do teachers continue to humiliate and brutalise children, to 
operate double standards, behave in ineffective ways? The theories 
to explain ihls relate to socialisation, to power, to psychology, to 
Individualism. I have no Lime Lo develop these here, but make the 
simple point; telling new or qualified teachers that they should be 
'effective' or humane will have little Impact, Teachers need to 
experience for themselves the risks and benefits of 'equal-value' 
climates before they will relinquish outdated ideas about child- 
rearing and rigid 'discipline' 

A particular facet of respect for learners Is one where 1 do concur 
with most of the effectiveness literature: the importance of 'high 
expectations’ of children. Tins relates both to behaviour and to 
cognitive achievement. In my research on pupil democracy, a 
common thread Is heads and teachers saying how they have been 
surprised at the capabilities of children, A head of a Junior and 
■infant school, while believing In school councils for the Juniors, did 
not think the Infants (age 5-7) would be ready to be representatives, 
She was wrong They had Lhelr elections, they presented their 
concerns Lo their representatives, wiio were able to articulate those 
Lo the meetings, Tire head had Lo admit that they could both 
understand Uie pnnciples ol representative democracy, and behave 
in a responsible way. 

Similarly, in terms of achievement, lire valuation of learners emerges 
in terms of respect for their potential. In the Brazilian study, while 
the Leaching methods were, surprisingly, quite similar and quite- 
tradlbonal what characterised Uie low-failure school was the view 
that children were capable of success. The high-fallure school 
pathologized this community and saw the function of the school as 
Just to provide a homely place lo come — as children from this 
background could not be expected Lo learn Tlie teachers in the 
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low-failure school, InLeresUngly, did noL perceive the communiLy as 
so poor, and assumed ihe children could cope. Teachers introduced 
more new material, instead of just repeating exercises and tests on 
the old material, One distinguishing feature was that in the low- 
failure school, in the introduction of any new material, teachers 
used more pupil participation, establishing what children already 
knew and asking for their opinions, 

A final aspect of respect for learneis would be the environment In 
which learning is to take place, It is significant that when student 
councils are first set up, the first things they always seem to talk 
about is the state of tire toilets. Badly kept facilities give the message 
that children are not worthy of aifyChing better. Another 
distinguishing feature between the Brazilian schools was the poor 
state of the conservation of the buildings and equipment In the high- 
failure school Teachers were not bothered, and were more concerned 
with discipline. However, the low failure school, on similar resources, 
showed a better state of repair. Teachers realised that the 
surroundings were important to the children. In my own 
ethnographies of schools in Africa, I have often been curious about 
the differences between schools which seem to have an almost 
fatalistic long-term acceptance of smashed windows and broken 
door locks, and those which manage to fix them — even if they have 
to do it themselves, If teachUrg is about anything, it is about the art 
of the possible, conveying to children that they can take,control of 
their lives and environment — beginning with the smallest things, 

(c) Collaboratiue Learning ^ 

llf teachers do not respect children, children will find It more difficult 
to respect each other A good indicator of a democratic learning 
setting is mutual value between children A recently completed study 
of AIDS education in Uganda (Mirembe, 1995) found that simply 
giving young people information about AIDS was not enough to 
change their attitudes and concepts of safe sex. Nor did a moralising 
approach, stressing abstinence. In a patriarchal society such as 
Uganda, females may be less valued, and males assvime that they 
have the right to demand sex, preferably unprotected E\'en in the 
primary schools, girls were the subject ol sexual harassment as 
well as verbal hajassment from the’boys — as well as sexism from 
the teachers The mixed schools were very male-dominated, both 
by male staff and by the boys hi positions of power, Mirembe’s 
interventionist research used single-sex as well as mtxed-sex 
discussion groups to give the girls a voice and to enable taboo 
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subjects to be raised Students drew up the rules of the discussion, 
which Included listening and not 'putting each other down’, She 
was able to start to give the girls a greater sense of self-esteem arid 
given both sexes the Ideas that there were alternatives, Girls could 
refuse risky relationships, boys did not have to adopt traditional 
notions of masculinity 

While Mlrembe was successful ip the classes she taught, and with 
some of the teachers in the schools, the children’s collaborative 
behaviour did not always transfer to other more authoritarian or 
competitive settings, Clearly, there should Ideally be awhole-school 
approach or preferably a whole-system approach. Returning to the 
Colombian Escuela Nueva programme, this is probably the best 
example of the need to combine quality with quantity. There is top- 
level commitment to' depart from conventional teaching and learning 
practice, In that the school currlcdluro Is designed to promote 
reflective, autonomous learning as well as civic attitudes, Inservice 
teacher training la provided which is based on the conviction that, 
if teachers are to develop the classrooms In'Vhlch children's learning 
Is active, discovery-oriented, co-operative and creative, then the 
processes of teacher training must have the same characteristics, 
Similarly, school committees where children team declsion-raaklng 
are linked to local community groups, (Colbert, Chiappe and 
Arboleda, 1993), In one evaluation of twelve cpse-study schools, it 
was found that In almost all the schools there had been an Improved 
relationship Emd accessibility between teachers and students. 
Significantly, teachers were prepared to be chdllenged by students 
(Rojas, 1994;63). Moreover, other evaluations Have found that New 
Schools students have higher achievement scores than their 
counterparts in conventional rural schools, a^ well as significant 
achievements in terms of self-esteem, creativity and civic behaviour 
(Torres. 1992- 515) 

Conclusion 

The key to effective primary schooling In contexts of stringency Is 
the activity which joins flexibility and democracy together, that of 
learning to make choices. Providing a flexible system enables children 
(and their parents) to make reasoned choices about when and where 
to learn, and to feel a sense of control over this. Providing at the 
same time a democratic system enables children to learn the skills 
of meiking choices about power, about how thetr Interests are 
represented and about alternatives m behaviour Flexible, democratic 
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schools are not anarchic places without rules or curriculum. They 
are In fact,, highly rule-bound. The difference is that the children 
participate equally in deciding the. rules and procedures, and in 
deciding how they should be Implemented. Flexible, democratic 
schools are not places which sacrifice achievement to some notion 
of happiness, They have been demonstrated, in fact, to have higher 
conventional achievement as well as greater,pupil self-esteem and 
abillby to learn away from the teacher. The quotation with which I 
started this paper found the effectiveness researcher measuring the 
wrong things: she interrupted real learning to test' them for stiandard 
individualised skills. Assessing truly effective primary schools needs 
a very different style of effectiveness research with very different 
Indicators, / 
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ROLE OF THE NGO IN UEE — A CASE STUDY 
_ OF AGRAGAMME _ 

P.K. Das: V.K. Sunwani 


The study examined the role of an NGO named Agragamee 
in developing an innouattue model of primary education for 
the tribals of Orissa. For this a case study of Agragamee was 
conducted, involving interview, observation and othenndirect 
methods. It was suggested that with a little modification, 
this model could be adopted in other areas. 


Introduction 

Outline of the Study 

The major issues relating to the country’s commitment to the 

Universallsatlon of Elementary Education (UEE) are. 

1. Quality Education Progi/amme for all children from all 
communities in different geographical and soclo-cultmal set¬ 
ups, 

2. Designing educational Intervention for Increasing efficiency 
levels of educational institutions and achievement levels of 
learners, 

3 1 Strengthening necessary infrastructural resource and technical 

support systems, 

4, Micro-level planning of educational programmes with full 
cognisance of the enormous diversity with regard to availability 
of human and material resources and learner needs In specific 
communities and areas. 

For the successful Implementation of elementary programmes of 

education, non-formal education, and adult education, people’s 
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participation is of the utmost Importajice Further, this involvement 
should he at the grass-root level, which will therefore bring about 
participation of voluntary organisations (NGO) and social activist 
groups on a much larger scale, Thus, there are many NGOs working 
rn the development of specific programmes in education at various 
levels, There is also a need to know the mechanism of a successful 
NGO in the field of UEE for the benefit of tire government and of 
other NGOs, 

Selection of NGO 

Given this background an attempt has been made in this paper to 
bring out the salient features of the activities in the area of UEE by 
Agragamee which is reported as being a successful NGO In the field 
of UEE, particularly NFE and Teacher Training In NFE, The selection 
of Agragamee ga,lns further significance because of its activities in 
the backward tribal area of Rayagada in Orissa. 

Agragamee 

Agragamee' came up as part of SWRC in Tllonla, Rajasthan, and 
commenced operations in Kashlpur, Rayagada, in 1981, after having 
made a survey of the backward and tribal areas of Orissa, The 
rounders were driven with the idea and zeal that someQilng has to 
be,done for the tribals at all levels, be it in education and/or social 
by jSjriglnally, the plan was to take up the project only for a period 
of sijil years. But what started in 1981 still continues, Agragamee 
h,as its fJeld'centres in different districts of Orissa, such as KMclhmal, 
IiltayiJrbhanj, Koraput, Nawarangpur and Kalahandi. All of them 
ard'tiribal dominated, with a low literacy level, 

Having realised the inadequacy of the formal system of education, 
Agragamee ventured to offer an innovative system of education aimed 
directly at the tribal youth in the age-group of 6-14 years to bring 
them in the overall purview of UEE, Non-Formal Education is 
essential both as complimentary and alternative to the formal system 
of education, Agihgamee ts doing precisely this in order to establish 
a dlj'ect link between education and manpower development, 

Objectives 

This paper alms at finding out the role of Agragamee in 

• Developing an innovative model of education for tribal areas; 

• Demystifying the concept of schooling by removing barriers 
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and imparting education In a free atmosphere for the students 
and the teachers, 

• Linking the childrens education to the community as a whole 
so that the school becomes a learning forum for the whole 
village with collective ownership; 

• Formation of a set of teaching aids in' conformity with the 
tnbal resources and educational contents and attitudes, 

• Instilling a spirit of scientific inquiry vis-a-vis tribal attitudes, 
rituals, customs and traditions. 

Methodology 

The steps described below were followed to meet the objectives as 
outlined. 

Establishing Rapport 

We had a long correspondence with the Agragamee personnel at 
Kashipur, informing them of our objectives and seeking their help 
and co-operation. Their response was prompt, which made us go 
further mto the matter, for which we prepared a questionnaire and 
mailed it to them The answer provided a baseline for the study, 
along with the replies, they supplied us the latest material they had 
developed and informed u.s of their ongoing activities. 

Preparation 

After collecting all the print and non-pnnt material from Agragamee 
by post and from their local office at Bhubaneswar, we went through 
it and made a detailed analysis to arrive at some of the features of 
organisation, An inventory of reference points was made: a schedule 
was developed for interviewing the Agragamee personnel as well as 
the participants and resource persons of the training course,,The 
emphasis was on its education programmes and teacher training 
courses. 

Field Visit 

We visited Agragamee Headquarters and some of its field centres 
and sub-centres After each observation session, we had a thorough 
discussion pertammg to education In general and in the particular 
context of the operational tnbal areas of Agragamee The discussion 
and analysis of the various themes gave us valuable insights into 
the working of this organisation as well as throwing plenty of light 
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on what can be done Lo make education meaningful and an agent of 
social chEuige’ 

Findings 

Retarding Factors 

1. Schools do exist in Llie tilbal areas, but they become non¬ 
functional because the teacher Is a rare commodity, hardly Lo 
be seen in the village much less in the classroom, since most 
of the teachers come from coastal belt of Orissa, and every 
now and then they visit their native place. 

2. Further, the teachers do not identify with the community, 
which is obviously tribal and speaks a language alien Lo them. 

3. The curriculum Is alien Lo the tribal children, this Is 
compounded by the fact that the tribal children use a dialect 
whereas what is emphasised In the books, and by the teacher 
in the classroom is the Oriya language. This further distances 
the student, the < ommunlty and the classroom, 

4. The school calendar does not match the seasons and festivals 
In the tnbal areas, creating a mismatch between days of work 
or study and festivals. 

5. Most tribal children contribute to the survival of their families 
by managing cattle, collecting firewood, domg household work 
and other such chores Daytime is the best period for these 
activities, which is also the time for school, having to choose, 
if at all, between the two, the house certainly appears more 

- important than the school, 

Agragamee, therefore, felt that in spite of all efforts and will of the 
government, education has been making a slow progress, if at all, 
in these areas for the reasons listed above. 

Innovations by Agragamee 

In order to overcome these adverse factors and the constraints of a 
tribal family and society, Agragamee decided to try out on alternative 
system of education which would be relevant to the tribal child, 
making him/her a useful citizen of the society 

The system of education svrggested by'Aigragamee therefore offers; 

• 4n Integrated approach, a multl-pronged Intervention including 
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watershed managemenL, Maliila Mandal Vlllajtfe Committees, 
Co-operative Sociebes with NFE oriented towards application 
of science and technology for rural and tnbal development, 

• Community participation and interaction in the field of sharing 
and learning, creating awareness of the historical and ethnic 
identity of the tnbal society, developing self-expression of the 
students through income-generation activities and mtegration 
of these m their day-to-day life for their survival, well-being 
and education, 

• A strong Village Education Committee looks after the selection 
of teachers, construction of school buildings, management of 
school funds and organisation of mobile science exhibition, 
bal melas, athletic meets ahd formation of childrens’ assembly 
and parliament. 

• Guidance and help ih establishing Gramin Banks, School 
Funds, Mahlla Funds and Children Funds. 

Keeping In view the above Agragamee has tried to make education 

successful in its centres by 

• Selecting teachers from the same locality for better rapport 
and communication between teacher and student. This also 
does away with the problem of language, 

• The curriculum for the children Is so fonnulated that it is 
relevant to the tnbal situation Rigidity In terms of timing and 
course content has been done away with, though the teachers 
are encouraged to refer to the formal school syllabus. Besides, 
additional material relating to tribal life Is provided. Feedback 
from the teacher ensures appropriateness of the matenal, as 
also about its acceptance by the students and the teachers. 

• Community participation is encouraged by the villagers to 
identify the person who can be appointed as a teacher In their 
NFE centres. Parents and village elders visit the school and 
share their experiences, The community also helps In 
constructing school buildings and Lakes pnde In a sense of 
collective ownership and partnership In the educational 
process. 

• These centres come alive m the evenings when the children 
return home after their daily chores: thus the timings are m 
line with the priorities of the community. These schools In 
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Agragamee parlance are known as night schools’ and are 
currently operational in more than 77 villages, The teachers 
are referred Lo as Guru Bhal, I.e., Teacher Brother. Holidays 
are scheduled Lo suit Qie^work periods in the area, Of special 
mention Is the Education Complex for tribal girls run by 
Agragamee with suppol;t from the Ministry of Welfare, 
Government of India Ab'out 50 tribal girls study in this 
residential school. 

• To make education joyful. Agragamee encourages its teachers 
to use tribal folk songs, dance and mime, besides story¬ 
telling and the modern media to help children learn faster, 
thus keeping alive the tribal folk traditions 

• Agragamee organises co-curricular activities for the tribal 
children in its centres. These may be bal melas and exposure 
trips, mobile science exlnbitlons and childrens’ parliament. 
Some of these activities are linked to income generation, 
strengthen ng classroom learning with practical experience and 
fostering a team spirit among the children, 

• Teaching-learning material prepared by Agragamee is produced 
locally. Number sets, alphabet charts, clay models, leaves and 
flowers of different colours prepared by the staff facilitate 
learning by the tribal children, who In turn are encouraged to 
identify and narrate the use of plants and herbs available in 
their locality, 

■ Primers are written In the Oriya script but the language used 
is the local dialect 'Deshlya', The use of'Deshiya' removes the 
first barrier to learning the Oriya alphabet and creates interest 
among the tribal children to pursue the study. It help the 
learners to make a gradual transition from learning through 
Deshlya to learning through Oriya, 

Obsenrations 

1, By adopting innovative and flexible approaches, Agragamee 
has been able to develop the confidence of the society it caters 
to, so that the people and tire society have a sense of collective ' 
ownership of the mght schools, health centres and other 
ventures. Agragamee has Urerefore gone in for the community 
ownership mode of plannmg m the domain of school education, 
particularly elementary education. 
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2 Community participation In Agragamee NFE centres and night 
schools Is remarkable. A senior member from the village sits 
for the full duration of the school, from 6 p.m, to 9 p.m., to 
observe the teaching-learning activities. This is mtended as a 
kind of compliment by the village observer— keeping a vigilant 
eye on the Guru Bhal and the Students. 

3. The education received by the children In these centres is 
good— comparable, If not better than the formal education in 
other schools, Looking to the future, Agragamee has planned 
that the students from its night schools gain admission to 
schools in the formal system. It has succeeded as some of its 
students have been admitted to schools in the mainstream of 
education, 

4. Its income-generating programmes have contributed to the 
finances of the household, and to the general improvement of 
the socio-economic environment. Since this has been effected 
through literacy, education is seen as an economically 
productive endeavour which could also take care of home 
economics, leading to a fall in the rate of drop-outs 

Implications 

On the basis of the findings of, and observations made in this study 

it Is suggested that, 

• In order to successful by address the malady of the community, 
particularly that of a backward or tribal area, through 
education, it should *be considered mandatory to recruit 
teachers from that locality, preferably from that community, 
so as to make NFE sustainable. 

• NFE can be successful if education comes from within-, not 
from outside. This can be possible by adopting people's 
participatory approach as Illustrated by Agragarhee, 

• Integration of economy-generating programmes with education 
makes NFE centres viable as Illustrated by Agragamee. The 
functioning of granary bank, co-operative goatery and duckery, 
etc., under the monitoring of the education facilitator 
(Gurubhal) promotes education as a life-survival skill for the 
deprived and the have-nots. 

• Spatial integration of the environment with education, such 
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as watershed management, wetland management, dryland 
farming, etc,, shall make education more meaningful. 

• In order to overcome the difficulty of language in a tribal area, 
which very often acts as the first barrier to learning, it Is- 
imperative Initiate the learning through their dialect This 
necessitates developing primers written in local dialects and 
drawing examples from local social customs and festivals as 
illustrated in ‘Aamar Baht (Our Book) developed by Agragamee 
This helps the tribals to an easy learning of the alphabets of 
a language and gradually to learning that language through 
their dialect, 

• The government alone cannot achieve DEE. Selected NGOs 
like Agragamee can be taken Into confidence to act as mutually 
supportive organs of the government to achieve and accelerate , 
the process of Universallsation of Elementary Education 
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TEACHER-FREEZING : A THREAT TO SCHOOL 
EFFECTIVENESS 


Haseen Taj 


The study auned at studying the effect of teacher-freezing on 
the academic performance of students and to investigate the 
impact of teacher-freezing oa teacher effectiveness in 
elementary school teachers, in addition to a few background 
variables. The results showed a significant negative 
relationship between teacher-freezing and teacher 
effectiveness and also betiueen teacher-freezing and academic 
performance of students. Some of the background variables 
of students and teachers were found to have a signficant 
effect on the perception level of teacherfreezmg and school 
effectiveness. A few remedial measures were recommended 
by the author to reduce teacher-freezing and to enhance school 
^ effectiveness. _ 

Introduction 

Whether the schools approve or not, they are In one phase of the 
greatest technological revolution in education that man has yet 
experienced. The teacher of today able to operate successfully in 
these changed circumstances will have to be a person of many 
talents. He must learn to be a scholar, he must learn to communicate, 
he must underst^d counselling and have a positive personality, 
he must know how to use the new materials and he must be 
acquainted with the new methods. Above all. he must be able to 
coordinate a variety of talents and resources and focus them on his 
teaching-learning process. 

Truly, it has been said that the quality of a nation depends upon 
the quality of its schools. The tone and character of life in a country 
is conditioned largely by the tone and quality of its schools, which 
depends primarily upon the quality of teachers. The Mudaliar report 
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has stated that the teacher is the most important factor in the 
contemplated educational reconstruction. The teacher is considered 
to be the most vital single factor in the system of education, the 
backbone of society, a superior guide and the nation builder. 

But the problem with the present day teachers is that they are falling 
short of the expectations of parents, the community and the students 
community. They are not keeping up to the adjectives added to the 
teacher's stature and profession Different sections of the society 
are lamenting the indifference and apathy of teachers as the cause 
for the detenoratlng educational standards, the ill-equipped and 
ineffective students and non-worthy citizens of a country, 

Dr. Plres has rightly and beautifully remarked, "if nation’s teachers 
are C,^, the nation Itself cannot but be C,. And let there be no doubt 
about tins; if one wishes to be an A,, nation, our teachers will 
have to be A, ” 

The Concept of Teacher-Freezing 

The term 'freezing' is defined variedly. According to the 20th Century 
Chambers Dictionary, it means 'to be very cold’, ’to become 
nioLionless’, to stop at' and to prevent the use of, It also means ’to 
terrorize’ according to the advanced 20th Century Chambers 
Dictionary. In the present study the first meaning of the term freeze, 
i.e., 'to stop at’ or ' to prevent tlie use of is used to refer to the 
teacher's routine and mechanical performance of their duty. 

Most of the teachers are not making use of their potentialities to 
enhtmce the effectiveness of teaching and learning as well as the 
school, They are stp' ...ed in thinking Euid action (the term 
stagnated/stagnatlo.. is used to mean stuck In the routine and 
mechanical]ob of teachers without change or progress), The teachers 
are stagnated not only in intellectual and psychological (thinking) 
but also in social, physical and moral (action) aspects. 

Teacher-freezing’ is defined as "the unused, underused and 
stagnated Intellectual, psychological, social, physical and moral 
potentialities of a teacher". 

The term 'teacher-freezing’ should not be mistaken for teacher 
lethargy, teacher apathy or teacher indifference, AH these terms in 
one way or the other are used to refer to the teacher’s lack of interest, 
lack of enthusiasm and inability to innovate or cope up with the 
changes. These terms are narrower, in the sense that they emphasize 
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more the teacher’s intellectual aspect whereas the term 'teacher¬ 
freezing' Is broader and Includes not only the teacher’s Intellectual 
but also psychological, social, moral and physical aspects: The 
teachers are not utilizing their potentialities (mechanically doing 
the Job without change) to enhance the quality of the students and 
the school, Sometimes the teachers use their potentialities to a small 
extent In one or more of the aspects (mentioned above), which is 
referred to as 'underused'. 

Teacher-freezing refers to the overall Indifference/ apathy of teachers 
not only in teaching/research but also In their social participation, 
moral development, responsibility and active participation In various 
within and outside the classroom activities, Hence, the researcher 
has Identified five types of freezing in teachers, These are; (1) 
Intellectual freezing, (2), psychological freezing, (3) social freezing, 
(4) physical freezing, and (B) moral freezing. 

Dimensions of Teachei-Fieezlng 

The dimensions of teacher-freezing are an outcome/outgrowth of 
the definition given for the term, The following were Identified as 
the major dimensions of teacher freezing; 

1, Intellectual dimension 

2, Psychological dlrpenslon 

3, Social Dimension 

4, Physical dimension 

5, Moral dimension, 

1. Intellectual Dimension 

Teacher-freezing In this dimension Is reflected In the teachers' 
inability and lack of interest and enthusiasm in utilizing new 
methods/procedures of teaching and learning;, lack of research and 
experimentation, lack of innovative evaluative methods and 
procedures, lack of use of audio-visual aids, lack of demonstration, 
use of outdated materials, lack of Individualised Instruction, lack of 
special coaching to exceptional children, lack of scientific and 
technological know-how, lack of Information and knowledge, etc. 
Teachers are not using or little Using their potentialities fdr 
Intellectual growth. 

2, Piyohologloal DlmeMlon x. 

This Is one of the Important dimensions which reflects teacher- 
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freezing Psychologically freezed Leachers show lack of confidence, lack 
of seenriLy, anxiely, fear of lailure, lack ol InLeresL in research and 
other activities of the school, lack of attitude towards professional growUi 
and professional edilcs, lack of attitude towards innovation, resistance 
to change, lack of interest tn acquiring new knowledge and information, 
rigid attitude towards students and non-riskiy attitudes, 

3 Social Dimension 

The teachers who are freezed In this dimension avoid social 
participation, lack human relations, lack Interaction with colleagues, 
parents and community, discourage students' participation In 
classroom and other activities, lack participation in parent-teacher 
associations, lack open discussion of problems with head, colleagues, 
parents and students, lack communication skill and lack 
accessibility to students and colleagues 

4. Physical Dimension 

Freezing in the physical dimension refers to the lack of actual/ 
physical participation and presence In school decision-making, 
faculty meetings, lack of sharing of school administration 
responsibilities, lack of involvement In organising school co- 
curricular and sports acUvities, more absenteeism, lack of 
participation In seminars, conferences and workshops, non¬ 
membership In professional organisations, not checking students' 
attendance and records, non-evaluation of students' tests and other 
achlevement-oiiented activities, non-observation of students work 
in groups, delegation of Important responsibilities such as teaching 
and evaluation to students and Junior colleagues, not checking up 
the classroom and school physical facilities, not taking the risk of 
getting things done, etc 

5. Moral Dimension 

This Is one of the Important dimensions of Leacher-freezlng, which 
is forgotten by many researchers. It Is not only the intellectual pr 
physical freezing that affects the quality of students and the school; 
moral freezing is one of the deadly aspects that vdll have very negative 
effect on the character and attitude of students Teachers who are 
morally freezed exhibit lack of responsibility lowai'ds development 
of moral judgment among students, lack of responsiblllly lowards 
character formation and inculcating right attitudes, indifference 
Lowards disciplinary measures, non-attention towards classroom 
discipline and students’ behaviour within the school, etc, 
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These are Lhe major dimensions of teacher-freezlng, A teacher need 
not necessarily be freezed in all the dimensions mentioned A teacher 
might have freezed in one of the dimensions, for example, some 
teachers lack interest m teachmg/research and experimentation 
[intellectual) but they may be very resourceful and may participate 
in other activities of the school (social and physical) and vice-versa, 
So a teacher can freeze in one or more of Lhe dimensions depending 
on the situation and the psycho-social factors. 

Rationale for the Study 

ultimately, all changes in education, in instruction or in 
improvement of learning Lake place in the classroom and are carried 
out by teachers The teacher then is the crucial person in the 
situation, the base on which all programmes are built If teachers 
and school systems over the country improve their programmes 
andif atrend develops towards better methods, surely obsolescence 
shall overtake the hindmost Teachers should know that regardless 
of the outcomes they will have to contribute to the total knowledge 
and experience of the staff But Lhe present-day quality of teaching 
and research attitude among teachers are far from satisfactory, 
Educators, administrators, parents and the community lament the 
deteriorating standards of education, The students community 
complains of their shortfall in the skills needed to meet the demands 
of a new scientific and technologically oriented society, This 
deteriorating standard in education is due to teachers’ apathy, 
indifference and lethargy This lethargy is not only in teaching and 
in the Intellectual aspect, but also in other aspects such as 
psychological, social, physical and moral, it goes a long way In 
making a teacher ineffective as well as creating a negative learning 
environment and producing low-quality products The teachers are 
not making use of their potential to produce effective and efficient 
citizens through innovative classroom Instruction/research. The 
teachers are not using their potentialities to the maximum. To refer 
to "unused, underused and stagnated" potentialities of teachers, 
the term teacher-freezing is used. 

Just as layers of snow cover big mountains, valleys, and houses 
and the rays of the sun melt the snow and uncover the beautiful 
objects hidden underneath, in lhe same way lhe freezed potentialities 
(hidden and not used) of the teachers will have to be uncovered 
through proper measures, So far no attention has been paid to 
Identify the teacher's overall freezing, which will spell disaster for 
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the country's progress. 

Effect of Teacher-Fieezing on School Effectiveness 

It Is very difficult to conceive of a school without effectiveness. 
Academicians, parents, community, and school managements 
unanimously agree on the importance of school effectiveness, At 
the same time there Is little agreement among these different groups 
as to what the concept really means, The principle reason for the 
■notable lack of consensus on the concept stems from the parochial 
views that rriany scientists harbour about the effectiveness construct. 
For instance, school managements usually equate effectiveness with 
the rate of return on investment. The number of 'pass' or 'fail' 
(academic performance of students) may be the criteria for parents; 
Job-security, job-satisfaction and pay levels may be the measuring 
rods of effectiveness for schoolteachers. The school head may view 
effectiveness in terms of his leadership abilities, teacher morale, 
school climate and teacher-effectiveness in addition to students' 
academic performance. Many groups, however, define school 
effectiveness In terms of a single evaluation criterion, For instance; 

1. Effectiveness could be evaluated as the degree to which 
the school realizes its goals, 

2. Effectiveness of a school can be evaluated in terms of 
survival of the school, 

3, School effectiveness can be evaluated to the extent to which 
the school, given certain resources and means, achieves 
Its objectives without placing undue strain on Its members. 

4, Effectiveness can be evaluated in terms of the schools' 
ability to mobilize its centres of power for action, production 
and adaptation. 

School effectiveness requires multiple criteria, employing different 
characteristics, for its evaluation, because effectiveness Is not a one- 
dlmenslonal concept that can be precisely measured by a single, 
clear-cut criterion, Anybody can foim as many criteria for measuring 
effectiveness, And it is also true that all criteria cannot be relevant 
to every school, nor can all precisely and accurately be measured, 
Since school effectiveness Is a very broad concept, so in the present 
studyltls confined to only two of aspects, l,e., academic performance 
of the students and teacher-effectiveness. 

The effect of teacher-freezing on school effectiveness was studied at 
two levels (students and teachers): 
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I, Effect of teacher-freezing on academic performance of 
students. 

II. Effect of teacher-freezing on teacher effectiveness, 

Objectives 

The study was conducted with these twin major objectives: 

• To study the Impact of teacher-freezing on elementary 
students' academic performance. 

• To investigate the effect of background variables of 
elementary students on the perception of their teacher's 
level of freezing, 

• To Investigate the effect of teacher-freezing on the teacher- 
effectiveness of elementary school teachers, 

• To study the effect of background variables of elementary 
teachers on the perception of the relationship between their 
level of freezing and teacher-effectiveness. 

Design of the Study 

The study was undertaken with twofold objectives. In order to achieve 
these objectives, the study was divided Into two major stages. These 
stages were called 'levels', A brief description of each level of the 
study Is given below; 

Levels of the Study 

Level I The .Impact of teacher-freezing was Investigated on 
elementary students' academic achievement. 

Level II The effect of teacher-freezing on teacher-effectiveness 
of elementary schoolteachers.was Investigated, 

Methodology 

The following variables were chosen for the study i 

I, Dependent Variable 

1, School - Effectiveness (at two levels): 

a. academic achievement of students 

b. teacher-effectiveness, 

II, ' Independent Variables 

t 

1. Teacher-freezing; 
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III. Background/SituaLlonal Variables of SLuclenLs 

(1) Sex', (2) Type of school ,{3) Medium of InstrucUori, 
(4) Size of school, (5] SES, (6) Size of family, (7) Ordinal 
position, (8) Type of family. 

IV. Background/SlLuatlonal Variables of Teachers: 

(1) Sex, (2) Teaching experience, (3) Subject specialization, 
(4) Type of school, (5) Size of school, (6) Type of family, 
(7) Size of Family, (8) Educational qualification, (9) Age. 

Major Hypotheses 

The following major hypotheses were postulated for statistical testing; 

I', Background variables such as sex, type of school, medium 
of instruction, size of school, SES, size of family, ordinal 
position and type of family do not account for significant 
differences in elementary students’ perception of their 
teacher's level of freezing 

2 Situational variables such as type of school, type of family, 
size of family, size of school, educational qualification, 
subject specialization, teaching experience, age and sex do 
not account for significant differences in elementary school 
teachers' perception of the relationship between their level 
of freezing and their teacher-effectiveness. 

3. There Is no significant relationship between teacher-freezing 
and the academic achievement of elementary school 
students. 

4. There Is no significant relationship between teacher-freezing 
and the teacher-effectiveness of elementary school teachers. 

Sample 

The total number of elementary school students and teachers of 
Bangalore City constituted the population for the study Out of the 
total student and teacher population, a sample of 200 students and 
125 teachers was selected from different types of school, namely 
private aided, private uhalded and government, giving equal 
representation to both the sexes Since the aim of the study was to 
study both the sexes from all three types of schools, the stratified, 
proportionate random sampling procedure was employed. 
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Analysis of the Data 

Level I 

Effect of Teacher-Freezing on Academic Performance of 
Students 

Initially, the teacher-freezing scale was re-worded and modihed to 
be used for students. The modified scale was tried out on a sample 
of 200 elementary school students, giving representation to sex 
and types of school management. After the try-out, item total 
correlation was computed to select the items. Only 57 items got 
selected (out of a total of 74 items) which had an ‘r' value of 0,5 
level and higher. Two types of reliabilities were established, test- 
retest and split-half. The reliability co-efficients were found to be 
0 61 and 0.73, respectively. 

After the standardization of the scale, tire teacher-freezing scale 
was administered to a sample of 200 elementary school students, 
and their academic performance in the previous final exams and in 
the mid-term exams was collected along with the responses on the 
Leacher-freezmg scale. The data was scored and analysed for the 
179 completely responded questionnaires The results are presented 
In Tables 1 and 2. 

Level II 

Effect of Teacher-Freezing on Teacher-Effectiveness 

The teacher-freezing scale along with the teacher-effectiveness scale 
was administered to a sample of 125 elemental schoolteachers 
The analysis and results of the data are presentep in Tables 1 and 2, 

Table 1 shows the elementary school students with varied 
background perceiving their teachers' level of freezing. It indicates 
that elementary students' sex does not account for significant 
differences in their perception of their teacher’s level of freezing, 
since boys and girls do not differ significantly. It also indicates that 
management does makes a difference in their perception. Students 
belonging to government schools perceive their teachers to be more 
freezed than their counterparts from private aided and private 
unaided schools. It can also be seen from the same table that medium 
of instruction, size of school, SES, ordinal position of elementary 
students and type of family do affect students' perception of their 
teachers' level of freezing. Elementary students with English medium, 
small size of school. High SES, last-born pnd nuclear family 
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backgrounds perceive their teachers to be more freezed than their 
counterparts, Whereas size of the family, whether large or small, 
did not affect the elementary students' perception of their teachers' 

level of freezing, 







TABLE 1 




.standard Deviation and 't' value of Elementary School Students' Perception 
of Their ’teachers' Level of Freezing Belonging to Different Situational and 


Background Variables 



,Sl, 

Variabh 


Elementary Students fN 

=>170} 

IVo, 


N 

X 

sn 

f 

1, 

Sex 

a. Male 

84 

100 

10,90 

0,43NS 


b. Female 

95 

107 

14.40 

2, 

Type of School 
a, Pi'lvate aided 

09 

100 

14,B1 

1.78NS 


b. Private unaided 

72 

104 

11,89 


c, , Pi'lvbte aided 

09 

100 

14,B1 

90,00** 


d, Qovt./Coiporatlori 

98 

108 

17,01 


e, Private unaided 

72 

104 

11,89 

28, BO** 


f. Govt, /Coiporatiori 

98 

108 

17,01 

11. 

Medium oflnstnictlon 
a. Kannada 

81 

140 

19,90 

IB, 77** 


b, English ' 

96 

171 

12,89 

4, 

Size of School 
a. large 

129 

1B9 

/ 

IB,32 

8,90** 

' 

h. Small 

BO 

IBO 

h.7B 

5. 

SES 

a. High 

100 

IBS 

\ 

13,08 

12,16** 


h. Low 

79 

1B0 

13,78 

tt. 

Size of I'amlly 
a. Large 

04 

140 

17,40 

1,B9NS 


h. Small 

IIB 

153 


7, 

Ordinal position 
a, Fliathovn 

00 

149 

14,00 

10,87** 


b, l^fit born 

70 

108 

12.01 


c. Firstborn 

00 

140 

14.00 

1,17NS 


,d, Middle borii 

49 

197 

11,80 


e, Middle bum 

49 

197 

11,89 

12,14** 


f, Last born 

70 

108 

12,01 

a. 

'type oi'family 
a, Joint I'amlly 

81 

159 

19.14 

9,98** 


bi Nuclear family 

■08 

100 

14,81 


* ■ Slplllciaiit Kt/bryiin(i O.OB Itivnl 
** ■ Slgnlllbniit at/h«y(iri(l 0,01 Iflvfll 
N6 ■ Not algnlflbiutt 
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Table 2 shows the relationship between teacher-freezing and school 
effectiveness in two aspects' (1) academic performance of students, 
and (2). teacher-effectiveness 


TABLE 2 

Showing Co-efficient of Correlation Between Teacher-freezing 
and School Effectiveness 


s. 

No, Variable 

N 

dJ(N-2) 

‘r 

Leoel of 
slgnxPr 
crmce 

1 Eleiiientaiy Level 





Academic pei lormance ot .sludeiits 

179 

176 

-0.42 

p > 0.01* 

Teacher effectlverieas, 

120 

118 

-0 47 

p> 0 01* 


* Prohahibly grcatei than 0 01 level of signilieantr (signlflcantheyond 0.01 level) 


The table indicates that both elementary and secondary school 
students' academic performance is strongly and negatively related 
to teacher-freezing, which is significant beyond 0.01 level of 
probability indicating that higher the student's perception of their 
teacher's freezing, lower will be tlieir academic performance and 
vice versa. It can also be seen from the same table that teachers 
from elementary level perceive that their teacher-effectiveness is 
strongly and negative correlated to their teacher-freezing. There is 
a negative relationship between teacher-freezing and teacher- 
effectiveness which is significant beyond 0.01 level of probability. It 
Indicates that the higher the teacher-freezing, the lower will be the 
teacher-effectiveness and vice-versa, 

In conclusion, it can be inferred that to enhance school effectiveness, 
teacher-freezing should be reduced. 

Table 3 indicates the relationship between teacher-freezing and 
teacher-effectiveness of elementary school teachers with varied 
backgrounds. 

TABLE a 

Co-efBcieiit of CoTrelatlon between Teacher-freeiliig end Teacher - 
ettectivenesB of Elementary School Teachers with Different Backgrounds 


Vmiabite 

Elerrieritary Tlaochers 

N (it(N-2l r 

Male teachers 

64 

62 

-0.2^ 

Eemale teachers 

56 

54 

-fraONS 

Senior teachem 

52 

5t) 
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4. 

iJiinlov tracheis 

68 

66 

-0.1 (INS 

5. 

Al ts, leacheis 

77 

75 

-0 24* 

fi, 

Scient'c teachci s 

43 

41 

-0.17NS 

7, 

Private school Icurhcis 

45 

43 

-O.ISNS 

8 

Pilvaie unaided school teachci s 

50 

48 

-0 19NS 

!). 

Govt /Coip. .school Icachci's 

2S 

23 

-0 51** 

10 

Lalge school leachcis 

43 

41 

-0,31* 

11 

SniriU school teac'hei.s 

77 

75 

-0.20NS 

12. 

Nuclcfu lariiily teachei.s 

86 

84 

-0.20NS 

13. 

.Ininl family teachci a 

34 

32 

-0 34* 

14. 

Sinall-slZe hunlly teachci s 

74 

72 

-0 18NS 

15 

I..ai ge-size farritly tcaclicis 

46 

44 

-0 28* 

16. 

Hlgh-qualilled leatheis 

4') 

47 

-0,20NS 

17. 

Requli ed-qnalilled (cacbci.s 

71 

60 

-0,24* 

18. 

Older teache.i a 

70 

77 

-0,30** 

10. 

Younger teaclicis 

41 

30 

-0,24NS 


* = Signiflcaiil at /beyond 0 05 level ** = SignUleaiit at / beyond 0.01 level 
N5 = Not slgriilk.iijt 

It can be seen from Table 3 tliat elementary school teachers’ freezing 
and teacher-effectiveness with varied background variables is 
negatively related. It also Indicates that the effectiveness of male, 
senior, Art, government school management, large-sized school, joint 
family, large-sized family, required-qualified and older teachers’ Is 
affected more negatively and significantly (beyond 0.05 and 0.01 
level) by their teacher-freezing than the effectiveness of teachers 
with junior, science, private school management, small-sized school, 
small-sized family, high qualified and young background. 

Suggested Remedial Measures for Teacher-Freezing 

The following are some of the suggested measures to minimise 
teacher-freezing. 

Elnhuiclng Human Relations 

The educational leader (headmasters) of today must .steadfastly 
mafritain ahuman relations point of view. He should address himself 
to: (1) social-psychological conceptswhich emphasize the need for 
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inLeraction, and (2) common application to supervision, including 
co-operation, good manners, a democratic approach, professional 
ethics, recognition, shared decision-making and empathy He should 
recognise that bureaucracy presents both a threat and a challenge 
to human felations practices. He should try his best to enhance the 
human relations among the different components of a school 
(authorities, teachers, students, parents and community). 

Increasing Job Satisfaction 

Unless teachers have social status and security of job and Job 
satisfaction, they will be apathetic to the schools and to the very 
educational system A dissatisfied teacher spells disaster for the 
country's future. Dissatisfaction is suicidal in the teaching 
profession, Therefore, attempts should be made to rectify the 
conditions so as to make teachers contented, happy and effective 
And this will reduce teach er-freezmg to sorrie extent 

High Morale 

This is one of the factors which reduces teacher-freezing In schools 
in which faculty morale is high, teachers make excellent u.se of all 
auxiliary services because they know the process of instruction is 
thereby enriched. Teachers characterised by high morale are 
generous with praise for colleagues, show objectivity, have a helpful 
attitude, and are constructive and positive. These qualities 
are needed to enhance the teacher quality and reduce teacher- 
freezing, 

Participation in School Administration 

All teachers have a vital mterest in what Uieir school does because 
it affects thetr personal welfeire and professional status. All teachers, 
directly or Indirectly, should have a voice in any decision made by 
the school. Participation In school administration and decisions 
bnngs participation In responsibilities. If decisions are made by 
otliers (heads), the teacher's reaction will range from Indifference 
and boredom to hostility; if decisions are made by a group of 
teachers, and if they are allowed to participate in all matters of 
school administration, it encourages quality work and reduces 
teacher-freezing, 

Open Organisational Climate 

This type of climate which is characterised by a democratic approach 
and is sympathetic, responsive, imaginative, creative, change- 
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oriented and supportive of interaction, freedom and Is In favour of 
divergent thinking automaLically minimises teacher-freezing. 

Better Physical Environment ' 

It has been known that physical comfort helps to create a satisfactory 
atmosphere, Therefore, physical distractions should he reduced to 
a minimum. The physical facilities should not only include sufficient 
accommodation, lighting, comfortable temperature, etc., but should 
also Include proper library and laboratory facilities, availability of 
audio and visual aids and Instructional materials. This will motivate 
the teachers to Innovate and will reduce freezing. 

Stimulating Self-Improvement 

Rewards for self-improvement are not to be neglected, The 
headmaster must provide support. He must be complementary when 
genuine effort Is exhibited and offer constructive suggestions when 
the efforts seems to founder Teachers should be encouraged to use 
the freedom and inlt ative they have to build upon what they have 
done. They can be introduced to I he excitement of experimentation 
or anticipating outcomes, or being aware of outcomes that were not 
expected. There is also great satisfaction In knowing that one Is 
growing In competence and knowledge. Such knowledge reinforces 
the desired change amd reduces teacher-freezing, 

RecognlUoii 

Among the basic psychological needs is recognition. Sometimes 
people need recognition so Intensely that they drive themselves to 
extremes in order to obtain it Recognition properly accorded to 
teachers helps to main self-respect: it builds status within a given 
group; it provides Job satisfaction. With these positive effects, 
recognition can reduce teacher-freezing. 

Building Security and Confidence 

Insecurity begets fezir and lack of confidence. Administrators, parents 
and other concerned personnel should provide full support for trial 
and error and to experimenting with things; teachers should be 
encouraged and motivated to repeat experiments again and again 
unty-they succeed. This builds security and confidence among 
teachers and reduces-freezlng. 

Enhancing Professional Growth of Teachers 

Teaching begins in the pre-professional period and develops as the 
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Individual matures A programme of guiding and stimulating all 
teachers to continue their preparation is necessary. Professional 
growth of teachers can be enhanced through in service training 
programmes by providing the opportunities to parLicipaLe in seminars 
and conferences and to associate with professional organisations. 
These contacts will motivate teacher's to use their potentialities to 
the best extent and will reduce freezing. 

Leadership Style 

The leadership style should be based upon the democratic approach, 
which should encourage group work, group responsibility and 
Individual leadership, FavoiiriLism should be avoided on Lhe basis 
of caste, sex. background, etc Each teacher should be made to feel 
that his mdivldual abilities, needs and interests are imporlanL, 
Agendas for meetings should be cooperatively planned. Credit for a 
job well done should be given to teachers who do Lhe job well. This 
reduces teacher-freezing to considerable extent. 

Reducing Frustrations 

Attempts should be made to investigate the personal and job factors 
leading to teacher fiaistralion. EnhancemenL of all the otlier earlier 
mentioned factors will naturally reduce the frustration of Leachers, 
and in turn, teacher-freezing. 

Implications 

Technological, scientific and social changes are taking place in all 
walks of life at an unprecedented rate and educational insLituLions 
are no exception to it. With the present geometric progression of 
knowledge, population, technology and social change, stability has 
become a thing of pasi and our Leachers inability and leLliar'gy to 
cope has caused much frustration In terms of deteriorating standards 
of education as reflected In our students’ inability to meet 
the demands of Lhe new scientific and technologically-oriented 
society. 

Today’s children should be educated to live in a society that probably 
does not yet exist and they should be prepared for careers that are 
yet unknown As educational leaders, the teachers should shoulder 
the responsibility of bunging about the changes. The fpLure will 
demand citizens who have learned to think Ilian lo ineiiinri/c So 
our teachers should Iqarn new ways of approaching and utilizing 
knowledge The teacher’s continuing effecbveness will depend on 
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his ability Lo solve problems. Lo continue learning and to adopt to 
changing conditions, But, unfortunately, our teachers have not 
realised their responsibility towards building a progressive nation, 
Our dream of niEiitlng our students fully equipped with the required 
knowledge and skills will not conie true unless our teachers realise 
their role and become effective. Our teachers do not like to realise 
their responsibility since they are freezed, 

Teacher-freezing not only affects the quality of students and the 
school, but also the entiie educational system. The teacher has 
powerful and abiding influence in the formation of the character of 
every future citizen, Teacher-freezing spells disaster for the country's 
future. Freezing among the workers In any profession is undesirable 
and dangerous, and it is suicidal if it occurs in the teaching 
profession. One of the urgent needs of the day Is not only to trace 
the specific causes for teacher-freezing, but also to suggest tangible 
measures to rectify the conditions so as to make the teaching 
profession contented, effective and innovative. 

In the present study not only the level of teacher-freezing and specific 
causes for it have been found out, but remedial measures are also 
suggested These measures should be taken seriously Lo eliminate 
teacher-freezing and to make our educational system useful and 
effective. 

Conclusions 

The teacher is accorded an Important place in the leEirning process. 
He Is the prime mover In the development of optimum conditions 
for learning. Since many persons affirm this principle and 
communities generally support It, one might reasonably except that 
every kind of aid possible to enhance the teacher’s work would be 
made available. Unfortunately, this Is not usually the case. 
Communities want good schools, and people say they want a quality 
education for their children, but they often deny the teacher the 
materials needed Lo teach and meet the challenge of learning — the 
salaries, working conditions and promotional opportunities that 
would permit concentration on the Job of Leaching, the time and 
encouragement to do the work, etc. 

Excellence in teaching, research mid innovation is dependent upon 
excellence In other institutional departments and facilities, Some of 
the unattended factors mentioned earlier have lead to teacher¬ 
freezing. Attempt should be made to eradicate the causes for teacher- 
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freezing and If teacher-freezing gels eradicated, automatically school 

effectiveness will be enhanced, 
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A TOOL FOR THE ONGOING PARTICIPATORY 
ROAD MAPPING OF THE ORGANIZATION 
DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


ElizabeLh Mehta; E.R. Prasad 


The school developmeni programme of the Aga Khan 
Education Service of India had developed a road-mapping 
tool which could be used in school-based developmeni in the 
management process of DPEP The tool was based on the 
principle that development was to be viewed as multi¬ 
dimensional and not an all-or-nothing-situation. It was 
suggested that the tool with appropriate modificaiion andfine 
tuning could be used for monitoring the DPEP Programmes. 

The participatory mode of working at every level in. the DPEP 
organisation stmcture would bring m the required relative 
autonomy at the village level 

\ _Z_ y 


origin and Development of the Tool 

This tool was initially developed’ by the School Development 
Programme (SDP) of the Aga Khan Education Service. India (AKES— 
I) based on the leanings culled out of eight years of school based 
development work, The onginal Road-Mapping tool was based on 
the eleven identified key parmneters for school-based development 
as given in Table 1, 

After pilot testing, this has now been modified for use by the parent 
management body as it was felt that reflective processes could only 
be sustained at the school level if simultaneously the parent 
management body, i e., AKES—1, also undertook similar work. In 
the management tool we have finally arrived at the following eight 
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TABLE 1 

Key Parameters of School-Based Development 
(At the School Level) 

1. Teaching and Learning 

a, lnsl.lLuLionalls;aLion of Llie Process of RellecLive Practice 
at all Levels 

b Inservice Trainins; Within the School System 

2. Organization and Management 

a, The Process ol Envisioning and Strategic Planning 
Involving a Cross- Section of Stakeholders 

b, The Building of Independence Through Strong Faclhtatoiy 
Leadership and Shared Decision-Making 

c, Evolution of Systems and Structures to Meet 
Organizational Objectives 

d, Development of Financial Self-Sustainabihty 

3. Ethos and Culture 

a. Openness to External and Internal Evaluallon 

b. Commitment to Process Documentation 

c. Sustainability Through Outreach 

4. Equality of Opportunity 

a Needs-Based Growth to Meet Organizational Objectives 
b Involvement and Support of all Stakeholders 

parameters which were evolved from, and dovetail into the earlier 
eleven These are given Table 2, 

TABLE 2 

Key Parameters of School-Based Development 
(At the Management Level) 

1. Structure 

a Organogram 

b, Rules, Regulations. Policy and Procedures 

2. Systems 

a. Finance 
b Documentation 

3. People 

a. Performance Appraisals 
b Training 

4. Process 

a. Planning 

b, Leadershlp/Decislon-roaking 
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An organization that is seeking to change will never be able to work 
on all paimnelers at an equal pace. Hence it Is useful, periodically, 
for the participants in any change process to assess the level they 
have reached on each parameler, In order to do this, a tool has 
been evolved with live descriptive paragraphs for each parameter, 
ranging from level zero where no development has been underlaken, 
lo level four — the ultimate goal. The procedure is for the core team 
of the institution to reach a coiisensus for each parameter as to 
which descnption best matches the current level of the organization, 
the principle behind the tool, beinp that development is to be viewed 
as multidimensional and not an all-or-nothing situation, 

It is this tool which wc have successfully tried out In our own 
organization for the road mapping of effective management 
processes, that the team feel would be appropriate, with further 
line tuning, lor the District Primaiy Education Programme (DPEP) 
to use at perhaps the State, the Block and the District levels, to 
monitor and give a sense of direction to (he partlclpatoiy processes 
within the government hierarchy. Our experience leads us Lo believe 
that the relative autonomy that is required at the village level in 
order to facilitate creative action can only be sustained if every level 
in the DPEP organizational structure works in such a participatory 
mode, 

Utilization of the Tool 

Stage I 

Ideniilication of the Levels at Which Participatory Self-appraisal Can 
be Undertaken in the DPEP Organizational Structure ■ 

Those personnel who interact on a regular, even if intermittent, basis 
need Lo be identilied for each level. 

Stage II 

Organization of Forums to Conduct Participatory Assessment 
of Organization Development 

It IS estimated that one full day would be required for the process at 
each level within the DPEP organizational structure. This could be 
broken up into two hall-day workshops depending upon 
the practicalities of the situation, always bearing in mind that it 
may be difficult to sustain a high energy level over Ippger periods of 
time, 
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Stage III 

Consensus-huiLdmg ofi Ihe Percewed Stage of Growth and 
Development on Dach Parameter 

The tool should be given to each participant in the group and 
considerable tune devoted to ensuring that a common 
understanding is reached of each paragraph relating to the 
particular level on each parameter, The facilitator explains to the 
group that the decision uts-a-ms the level has to be a consensus 
decision. No descnption of a level can ever totally fit the current 
status of an organziation Sections of other levels may also be 
deemed appropriate, but the task is to select the descnption that 
most nearly describes the current status of the school, An 
explanation of consensus-building Is given to the group, so that 
they begin to lake up for discussion differences in perception with 
a view to convincing one another. The resulting level is not to be 
given on the basis of an average — but must be the consensus- 
decision of the entire group This process leads to much meaningful 
discussion that would over a period ol Lime enhance a commonality 
of vision within an organization. 

As consensus is reached on each panuneter It should be mapped, 
resulting in a circular web similar to the one given below; 


1 STRUrniRE 



With the tool at the end ol this paper in the Annexures. 
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Stage IV 

/mpiem^ation ojAcLion Plans 

The organization should then attempt to implement their Action 
Plans in order to raise their level of development on deficit 
parameters. 

Stage V 

Second Cycle of Road. Mapping for Reoiewing of Progress 

These cycles should continue on an annual basis to ensure that the 
development process is sustained 

(We would like to record here our gratitude to all those within our 
schools and to the parent organization, AKES—I, who during the 
last eight years of our School Development Projects have added to 
our learnings and hence facilitated the development of this tool 
Special mention should be made of Ms. Kavita Anand, former 
Dissemination Consultant, SDP and Ms, Leila Parker, 
Documentation Speciallst/Process Evaluator, SDP,) 

Levels in the Unfolding of the Vision at the 
Organizational Level 

I-Stnicture 
lA. Organogram 

Level 0 ■ A rigid hierarchy with traditional unquestioned systems 
controlling the functioning. StaicLure and systems review 
is never done, do see if they are serving organizational 
objec Lives, 

Level 1 ■ Attempts are made to create new systems and structures, 
to satisfy organizational objects. Old systems and 
structures coexist with the new ones, and this often leads 
to conflict, coniusion reigns Due to lack of clearly defined 
roles/responslbllities/accormtabllities, the old systems 
and stmctures tend to Iragment functioning. 

Level 2 Old systems and structure are questioned, reviewed and 
modified. Gradually, most of the defunct old systems and 
structures are replaced by new ones. The new systems 
and structures that are set up are const^tly questioned, 
reviewed and modified to athieve organizational objectives 
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and enhance clarity of roles/responsibilities/ 
acconntablliLies The new modified systems tend to give 
problems, often bem^^ time-consuming. Inadequate 
induction into the new systems leads to suspicion. 

Level 3 ■ Systems and structures begin to stabilize The new 
systems and structures have developed a better 
understanding of roles/accountablllLies/responslbilltles. 
This has facilitated team-work and the integration of 
various diverse areas of work. Conscious effoils are made 
to see that new systems and structures do not become 
too rlgid/hierarchlcal, and this often becomes time- 
consuming Documentation of the new systems and 
structures begins. 

Level 4 ; The new systems and structures integrate completely with 
the functioning of the organtzation, Flexible and adaptable 
systems and structures have been Introduced that ensure 
effectiveness in all organizational processes The new 
systems and structures are responsive to change and 
ensure that speedy decisions can be made at the point in 
the organization structure, where they will add to 
organizational effectiveness in terms of goal achievement, 

IB. Rules/Regulatlons/Pollcies/Procedures 

Level 0 . Employees strictly adhere to Riles, regulations, policies 
and procedures out of fear and to keep out of trouble. 
Rules, regulations, policies and procedures are followed, 
irrespective of utility, and no initiative is taken to rectify 
shifting rules, regulations and procedures Complacency 
is all pervading and employees do things because that 
has been the way it has always been done. Very little 
freedom to act is provided to employees and the 
Management’s role is evaluative and negative in nature. 

Level 1 , A few employees feel uncomfortable regarding the various 
rules, regulations, policies and procedures and voice their 
concerns informally, but very little is done about it. 
Occasionally, sporadic attempts are made to discuss 
issues, policies, procedures. Riles and regulations in a 
formal set-up, but no action is taken by the management 
to improve the situation. Attempts are more in the 
direction of placating the eniplqyees, rather than arising 
out of the Management's, concern for the employee. The 
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organizaUon lacks direcLion and posiLive leadership 

Level 2 : Employees and ManagemenL begin to feel the need for 
change in the vaidous rules, regulations, policies and 
procedures, There is consensus on the need for positive 
reflection on various organizational issues (rules, 
regulations, policies and procedures], Forums are made 
and meetings conducted, to reflect on various rules, 
regulations, policies and procedures, but are not focussed 
due to lack of goal clarity Meetings and forums are 
considered a waste of time and sacrificed in the pursuit 
of more urgent matters. 

Level 3 Employees proactively seek opportunities and create 
forums for sharing and problem-solving on various 
organizational issues (rules, regulations, policies and 
procedures). Individuals make suggestions regarding the 
rules, regulations, policies and procedures, as to what 
needs to be done, and try to find the appropriate channels 
to mobilize support and resources Management is more 
understanding and the organization is encouraged and 
motivated to Ihink creatively regarding the rules, 
regulations, policies and procedures, and search for new 
ways of doing things Management is open to questioning 
and critical comments from employees regarding the 
functioning of the organization and ihe corresponding 
niles, regulations, policies and procedures, but only in 
specifically created fora for the same. 

Level 4 : Employees begin to respect the functioning of the 
orgcuiization and the existing rules, regulations, policies 
and procedures. Management begins to respect employee 
suggestions and Lake prompt action whenever required, 
treating them as partners in the contlnuous/posliive 
evaluation of the organization, Assessment of the 
organization Is done in a systematic manner and 
employees are constantly encouraged to ask questions. 
There is a general feeling of team-spirit and the 
organization reflects a climate of growth, development, 
creativlLy and parLicipaloryinanagement in deciding niles, 
regulations, policies, procedures. Time is slotted to create 
an open-house system, wherein employees at any level in 
the organization are pennitted to directly approach the 
Management on issues concerning rules, regulations, 
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policies and procedures. 

Il-Systems 

IIA. Financial Planning/Budgeting 

Level 0 • Finance is viewed as a management concern. There is no 
involvement of the staff in budgeting exercises. 

Level 1 • Senior Personnel participate in a limited way, in the 
budgeting exercises, lout the final budget is prepared by 
the Management. Not having the overall picture, financial 
planning is haphazard Prioritizing, in the process of 
preparing the budget, is not effectively done, leading to 
inefficiency and waste, 

Level 2 Management shares the budget with senior personnel, s uch 
that annual action plans and cash flow projections can be 
correlated. Due to inadeqate involvement of staff down the 
line and lack of systems, effective financial planning is 
lacking. Due to lack of skills/knowledge and involvement in 
the budgetary process, avoidance reactions are common, 

Level 3 , Management Involves Senior Personnel and a few 
members of the staff in budgeting exercises and 
establishing financial systems, Senior personnel and few 
members of the stall take on ownership of the budgetary 
process arid financial systems. Complete awareness of 
financial systems and the corresponding larger 
organizational goals does not exist. Often, unreasonable 
demands continue to be made on the systems, due to 
Inadequate awareness of financial systems and lack of 
involvement of members of the staff, 

Level 4 ‘ Responsibility for effective financial decision making is 
developed at the departmental level. Departmental staff 
participate in the budgeting exercises, along with the 
Management and Senior Personnel. Financial systems 
are accepted as contributing to organizational 
effectiveness and the organization is cost conscious, 
whilst simultaneously quality-conscious, Awareness of 
the relabon between financial systems and the larger 
goals of the organization leads to very few unreasonable 
demands, n 
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IIB. Documentation 

Level 0 : Documentation is limited to routine reports and informal 
minute writing. Essentially, it is done because the 
management requires it There is no system of classifying 
and storing data 

Level 1 Individuals in (he organizal,lon begin to recognize that 
the existing systems of documentation are inadequate, 
but are not clear as to what is appropriate Tliough a 
system ol documentation exists, it is merely a system of 
classifying and storing data, retrieving data is a time- 
consuming process. Minute-wntmg is formalized, but its 
purpose is till not clear, Minutes are often written at the 
last moment, sometimes just before the next meeting. 
People do not get enough time to read the minutes, and 
plan appropriately. Minutes tend to be lengthy/ 
unfocussed, due to lack of skills in minute writing. There 
are no personnel accountable/responsible for 
documentation, 

Level 2 . Individuals begin to develop more meaningful and 
purposeful Ibnnats for documentation, Written records 
are maintained systematically and organized effectively, 
reducing the time taken to retrieve data. Minutes are 
seen as useful documents for the monitoring process 
and accountability There is focus on cieveloping minute- 
writing skills Personnel, responsible for documentation, 
have been recruited to establish effective documentation 
systems (documenting data, information and processes), 
but do not have well-defined roles 

Level 3 ; The organization develops newsletters and other forms of 
communication for effectively documenting organizational 
information and processes. Documentation is seen as a 
channel for receiving/giving feedback regarding various 
organizational processes and activities. Well-defined 
systems exist for effective documentation, that have 
incorporated the use of various auqllo/visual channels. 
The process of documentation is ns a system to 
facilitate the decision making and problem-solving 
processes. The role of the documentation specialist is well 
defined 
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Level 4 ; DocumenLaLion is viewed as an important channel for Uie 
reflective functioning of the organization, It offers insights 
into the organization and systematically classifies the 
various developments that have taken place/are taking 
place in the organization over a period of time, Tlie process 
of documentation lias become a part of the core systems 
and has been internalized Into the functioning of the 
organization. It is a meaningful exercise for monitoring, 
research studies induction of personnel and for 
dissemination 

Ill-People 

inA. Performance Appraisals 

Level O' There is no system of formal appraisal/assessment. 
Performance evaluation is done on an ad-hoc basis and 
is individual-based. Employees are extremely 
apprehensive ol any appraisal or evaluation being done, 
Rewards at the end of the year are given based on 
personalities and mutual preference, rather than on 
competence, if given at all. 

Level 1 ' Formal appraisal system exists, but employees do not 
appreciate its value. Though the Performance Appraisal 
system exists, it is rarely employed and never regularly. 
The Appraisal is used more as a reward-and-punlshment 
tool, rather than a developmental tool. Rewards are given 
on an ad-hoc basis. Senior Personnel do not possess 
adequate skills for the effective implementation of 
Performance Appraisals Appraisals are done based on 
personalities, and not on competence and seen as a waste 
of time 

Level 2 : A few employees begin, to realize the Importance of 
Performance Appraisals and need for assessment. The 
Appraisals are conducted on a yearly basis, but deadlines 
are generally notmet during objective-setting. Adherence 
to the steps in the Appraisal process is not taken seriously, 
and personnel tend to overlook various critical criteria 
Senior Personnel are not fully trained in the appraisal/ 
feedback process and not able to provide or receive 
constructive cntlclsin. Appraisals are seen by the majority 
as a reward-and-pumshment tool. 
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Level 3 Senior Personnel are well Lrained in the Appraisal Process. 

Senior Personnel understand Its utility and effectiveness 
in achieving organizational goals and are committed to 
transferring this knowledge aird enthusiasm to people 
down the line Though the system still needs to be 
internalized by employees, the tool is being looked at more 
and more as a positive developmental tool Appraisals are 
being earned out on a yearly basis and all involved adhere 
to the various steps and deadlines involved in the 
Appraisals process, Attempts are made to introduce Self 
and Upward Appraisals as part of the Appraisal Process, 
without much success due to lack of openness 

Level 4 . Performance Appraisals are an integral part of the system 
and viewed as a tool for continuous growth and 
development, Formally, appraisals are conducted once 
in three months, and infonnal appraisals are condueted 
once a month. Openness and trust pervade the Appraisal 
process and employees participate enthusiastically and 
willingly, Senior Personnel are well trained in the Appraisal 
process and assist subordinates to conduct Self- 
Appraisals Both Management and Senior-Personnel 
(appraisers) are open to upward appraisals and It becomes 
a regular annual feature of the appraisal process 

in B. Training 

Level 0 There is a general feeling that preservice qualifications 
are more than sufficient to do the job. Most employees 
are very low on managerial and organizing skills, and do 
not possess adequatejob knowledge. Occasionally, a few 
employees (only at the Senior levels) are sent for external 
training programmes (decided by the Management) 
Training programmes are not need-based, and there is 
no follow-up and evaluation of training effectiveness/ 
relevance "Frog in the well" and "It has to be done, and 
so it is being done" is the attitude of the employees and 
Management 

Level 1 ■ Management Involves senior personnel in deciding what 
training is required and a few employees are sent for 
training programmes (exlernal workshops). MosI training 
programmes are iiol need-based, except In rai'e cases 
and there la no adequate feedback mechanism to assess 
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training effectiveness/relevance. Employees have 
adequatejob knowledge, but are very low on managerial 
' and organizing skills. A •'ew employees and a couple of 

members in the Management genuinely begin to feel the 
need for training, and occasionally voice their opinions, 

Level 2 . Senior Personnel and Management genuinely begin to feel 
the need for training programmes and attempts are made 
to assess training needs. Assessment of training needs is 
done based on personal relationships, and not in a 
systematic and regular way. There is a general focus on 
developing organizing and managerial skills, and updating 
job knowledge. Workshops are conducted in the 
organization, but with external faculty. Objectives of the 
workshops are decided upon by the Management/Senlor 
Personnel, and feedback regarding the training 
programmes is taken in an miormal way. Employees are 
then expected to implement new and innovative ideas, 
without adequate resources - men, material or money, 
There is a general feeling that the workshops being 
conducted are not effe'ttive and fruitful, and a few 
individuals begin to voice their opinions. 

Level 3 . Most employees and the Management genuinely begin to 
feel the need for training, and a Training Needs Survey is 
conducted. Assessment of training programmes is done 
in a systematic manner and formal feedback mechanisms 
have been set up. Employees begin to openly question 
the effectiveness of external workshops and suggest 
alternatives to tap internal resources. Employees try to 
Implement new and innovative ideas, but are often 
discouraged due to lack of resources, A few employees 
organize and conduct Internal workshops, but do so only 
when requested by the Management/Senior Personnel, 

Level 4 ; An awareness for the need for training and development 
exists at all levels in the organization. Employees make 
an effort to learn, Improve and develop, and make 
maximum use of tlie resources at hand. Assessment of 
training needs is done regularly and j olntly by employees 
at all levels and the Management Training requirements 
of the organization are assessed, through an annual 
training needs survey and incorporate individual 
developmental plans in the Performance Appraisal system. 
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Most of the training programmes are conducted Internally, 
by tapping internal resources and employees willingly 
volunteer to conduct these programmes. Occasionally, 
demands ai’e made for extra resources/facilities (and at 
times for external workshops) for conducting workshops, 
which the Management/Senior Personnel readily comply 
with, Sharing of skills, expertise and knowledge is 
dommant in the organization and employees are keen to 
learn. Full support is provided to employees to implement 
new, innovative and feasible ideas for the development of 
the organization. 

IV-Process 

IVA. Planning 

Level 0 . Employees do not feel I he need for planning, Activities are 
done based on immediate need and on a day-to-day basis. 
We do not need to plan In this sort of an organization, due 
to the nature of the activities, we cannot plan. 

Level 1 ; Initial attempts are, made at Action Planning by a few key 
Senior Personnel, who experience overload. Due to lack 
of invplvemenl nd consensus in creating the plan, 
ownership is limited and implementation patchy. Most 
emploj'ees view Planning as not being Integral to the 
organization's functioning- Let others do it, I don’t have 
the time 

Level 2 Senior Personnel feel the need for Action Planning, An 
overall organizational plan is created, though patchy and 
inconsistent Departmental action plans are attempted, 
by delegating work lo employees down the line. 
Accountability issues creates tinxiety. False starts often 
lead Lo questioning of value of Uie action plan A significant 
number of personnel still do not see the importance of a 
shared action plan/planning 

Level 3 ' Senior Personnel are committed to the process of planning 
and this begins Lo percolate down the line, An effective 
and comprehensive organizational plan has been created 
and the corresponding departmental acLidn plans are in 
place. A few success stories lead to greater confidence in 
the efficacy and need for'a Shared action plan. Most 
employees are fairly comfortable with the Planning process 
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and the action plans, as accountabllities/responslbllltles 
for activities have been well defined, There are still a few 
individuals who are skeptical of the Action Plan, and shirk 
responsibility/accountabllily, 

Level 4 ■ The effectiveness and need for action plans have been 
well established, and departments conduct weekly 
planning and review meetings to enhance the effectiveness 
of the action plans Most employees have accepted 
responsibility for the Action Plan, both at the 
organizational and departmental level, and feel 
accountable for Its implementation. 

IV B. Leadership/Declsion-Making 

Level 0 : Leadership is limited to designated leaders in the 
Management. It Is concerned with the maintenance of 
current systems, and the creation of an Image of efficient 
administration. Professional representation in the 
Management Is mere lip-service. 

Level 1 • Leadership is limited to members of the Management. 

Professional representation in the management is 
increased, but role clarity does not exist. Management 
consults with the professionals before taking significant 
decisions, but does not wholeheartedly value their 
contributions. Ownership of the decision is often lacking 
due to absence of consensus and accountability. There is 
a tendency to bnng up routine administrative Issues for 
discussions. True partnership does not exist. 

Level 2 ; Management begins to perceive key Senior Professionals 
as part of the leadership. The professionals begin to 
play an Important/slgnlflcant role and their 
contribution is valued and sought for in decision 
making. Professional role clarity exists and 
accountabilities/responsibilities are well defined at the 
senior levels New centres of power tend to spring up, 
due to increased delegation of responsibility. A few fora 
are set up to discuss matters related to the organization 
(developmental and administrative) and education, 
though they tend to be unfocussed. Staff involvement 
in the decision makmg process is negligible. Ownership 
of the decisions taken and of their subsequent 
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Ittiplementalion is lacking, due to lack of staff 
Involvement. 

Level 3 • There Is conlinuoiis interaction and dialogue between the 
Management and the Professionals Professionals begin 
to play an active role in the planning and decision-making 
processes, concerning all aspects of organization. The new 
centres of power are formalized and stabilize, introducing 
a sense of dynamism into the leadership process Various 
fora are set up to faciliiate Professional-to-Management 
and Professional to Professional dialogues, for decision 
making, planning and sharing of learning. The quality of 
professional participation in the fora is of a high level, 
and they are effective and focussed. Staff participation is 
limited, though increasing, in the decision making and 
planning processes. Role clanty, accountabilities and 
responsibilities are not clearly defined at the staff level 
The Management encourages the professional 
representatives to discuss proceedings with the rest of 
the staff. Staff participation is encouraged, so that shared 
decisions have more significance Effective fora do not 
exist to facilitate staff involvement and sharing, There are 
still staff members who tend to blame the professionals/ 
management for things not working out 

Level 4 : Professionals feel empowered to lake decisions, plan and 
take informed nsks Lo improve the organization. Various 
effective fora have been sel up to facilitate Management- 
to-Professional, Professional-to-Professional and 
Professional/Managenient-to-Staff Dialogues. Staff begin 
to proactively participate in the decision-making 
and planning processes and play an active role in 
implementation. Aclarity regarding role and contributions 
exists among tlie Management, Professionals and Staff, 
and there is proactive participation at all levels Due to 
the element of shared decision-making and planning, 
decisions are generally willingly accepted, Tmst pervades 
the organization 
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SECTION VII 

Community and School Management 


The studies discussed in this section ihclude: 

• Effects and Costs of Community Participation: Results of the 
Primary Education Quality Improvement Project 

• Combating School Dysfunctlonallty Through Community 
Mobilization: Case Study of a Rural School 

• Community Participation in Primary Education Emd School 
Elffectlveness 
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EFFECTS AND COSTS OF COMMUNITY 
PARTICIPATION: RESULTS OF THE 
PRIMARY EDUCATION QUALITY 
IMPROVEMENT PROJECT 
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The paper aimed at studying the effects of costs of the 
community participation iniiaUues in the Primary Education 
Quality Improvement Programme (PEPQIP) in Indonesia as 
compared with the effects and costs of other activities in the 
project The effects of the PEPQIP were measured with 
achievement tests applied to students in language and science. 
The study revealed tint cost effectiveness of community 
participation is twice as high as the cost-effectiveness of 
teacher training. 


Introduction 

Community Participation is one of the main issues in the 
improvement of the quality of education, not only In Western 
countries (Moles, 1992, Crispeels. 1996), but also or especially in 
developing countries (Lockheed ficVerspoor, 1991; Levin fiiLockheed, 
1993), 

Community participation can refer to parents assisting children with 
homework and engaging in learning activities, In a broader sense it 
refers to mutual collaboration. Support and participation of families, 
community members and agencies and school staff, in the 
community or at school, in actlvlUes and efforts that directly and 
positively affect student outcomes (Crispeels, 1996). 

In this paper the results of initiatives to enhance community 
participation in primary schools in Indonesia are analysed in 
comparison with other educational-improvement initiatives like 
training of teachers, provision of books and learning materials and 
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strengthening the management of schools. The research questions 
to be answered are 

1 What are the effects of community participation on student 
achievement In comparison with other quality-improvement 
measures? 

2. What Is the cost-effectiveness of community participation In 
comparison with other quality improvement measures? 

Because the Initiatives to enhance community participation are part 
of a national educational quality Improvement project In Indonesia 
(the PEQIP Project), firstly, this project will be described.shortly in 
the next section, witli the focus on the community-participation 
activities, 

The PEQIP Project and Community-Participation Activities 

Since several decades the Improvement of the quality of the 
educational system is an important issue for the Indonesian 
goverpment. In 1992, the government Initiated the Primary 
Education Quality Improvement Project (PEQIP), 

PEQIP is aimed at raising student achievement, decreasing retention 
aird drop-out rates and inci'easlng enrolment In secondary education, 
As such, PEQIP can be considered as a school improvement project 
aimed at enhancing school effectiveness. 

A variety of activities were carried out during the project. Books 
and materials were developed, funds were provided to the schools, 
experiments with new ways of student-grouping and teaching 
methods were stimulated. Teachers, tutors, pnncipals, supervisors 
and educational managers participated in upgrading courses 
Teachers, principals and supervisors participated In work groups 
for teachers, principals and supervisors. These groups are apart of 
the school cluster (gugus) scheme. A cluster encompasses one core 
school (Inti) and six to nine fbllowlng schools (Imbas), Each cluster 
has a teacher activity centre located in the Inti school, where 
seminars, training activities and workshops take place. The centre 
is equipped with audio-visual aids, educational tools and a library. 
An Important objective of the cluster is to encourage the work groups 
of teachers, princlfials and supervisors to support professional 
development. All PEQIP activities were centralized in four rnain' 
components: (1) Teacher Professional Development, (2) Educational 
Management (Including Community Pfirticipatlon), (3) Books and 
Learning Materials, and (4) Evalualion tmd Monitoring The-four 
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PEQIP components refer to the school variables which consistently 
affect student achievement in developing countries (Levin and 
Lockheed, 1993), 

The focus of this paper is on Community Participation. Although 
Community Participation was Included in the Management 
Component, It was treated as a sepa^'ate component by the project 
and by the consultants, The idea behind the component was that 
co-operation between schools, parents and the community reinforces 
effective school characteristics such as high expectations, 
emphasizing the academic mission of the school, positive home 
school relationships and a positive, safe and rewarding learning 
environment (Cf, Crispeels and Coleman, 1995). Homework also 
was considered to be a school practice which links the role of parents 
and teachers (Cf, Cooper, 1989), as well as home reading programmes 
where parents listen to their children read or do paired reading (Cf 
Topping and Wolfendale, 1985. Commlns, 1986), 

All these ideas were included In the project activities. Training was 
provided by the central project management to educational 
managers, supervisors, principals and community leaders, and 
documents were provided to schools by the international consultants 
of the project. 

Theoretical Model 

During the'period September 1996 until September 1997, a school 
effectiveness study was conducted to establish the effects of PEQIP 
on student achievement as well as to establish the factors by which 
these effects could be explained. An integrated school effectiveness 
model was developed which takes into account the intended output 
and specific Inputs of PEQIP, school and classroom level process 
indicators of effective schools in Western countries, indicators of 
effective schools In developing countries and the local context of 
schools, teachers and pupils In Indonesia as well. The model stresses 
the fact that the results of education should show in effects at the 
student level, In the case of PEQIP, the improvement of the quality 
of education must show,In Its contribution to student achievement, 
PEQIP only can be evaluated as being effective If the pupils in schools 
[ Participating In PEQIP achieve better than pupils In schools not 
.participating In PEQIP, However, because pupil achievement is 
, strongly Influenced also by pupils' background characteristics like 
SES, Intelligence, gender, motivation, etcetera, (Walberg, 1984), these 
.variables have to be taken Into account when establishing the 
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effectiveness of education. 

The model specifies the relationships between the core variables 
and Includes context (material, non-material and financial 
resources), inputs (the main components ofPEQIP), process variables 
referring to the implementation of PEQIP (quality of management, 
quality of Instruction, books and learning materials and community 
participation) and student achievement (see Figure 1) 

The factors at different levels of the educational system are not 
expected to influence outcomes directly, Instead they are supposed 
to provide conditions for effectiveness at the school and the classroom 
level, The sami holds for the PEQIP Interventions These are certainly 
supposed to influence outcomes, but by mediating other factors. 
The interventions must be carried out first, they .have to be 
Implemented at cluster and school level and ultimately they have to 
reach the classroom level The model Lakes the PEQIP inputs as a 
point of departure and arrives at student outcomes by the mediating 
factors. 

This paper focusses on die lower level of the model (the relationship 
between the Inputs as Implemented in the schools and student 
achievement) The effects of community participation will be 
compared with the effects of the quality of management, the quality 
of instruction and books and learning materials, taking Into account 
student background and school context variables. Only the core 
variables that are relevant for these analyses will be described 
shortly, with exception of community participation which is described 
in more detail. For more information about the variables we refer to 
the full report (Creemers, Van der Werf and Klaver, 1997). 

Core Variables in the Analyses 

Community Participation 

Parental and community participation can refer to assisting children 
with homework at home and engaging in learning activities (Moles. 
1994). In a broader sense it refers to mutual collaboration, support 
and participation of families, corhmunity members and agencies 
and school staff, at home, m the community or at school, in activities 
and efforts that directly and positively affect student outcomes 
(Crlspeels, 1996), Home and community variables in the study of 
Suiyadi (1992) affected achievement more strongly than school 
quality variables, whereas Moegladl and Elley (1976) found the 
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opposite This difference may be caused by the economic progress 
which Indonesia has made over the years In low-income countries, 
schools affect student achievement more strongly than m middle- 
income and hlgh-lncome countries, where the socio-economic status 
of the family is an important predictor of achievement. 

Indicators of community participation are the intensity of contacts 
between schools and parents, contributions of parents to schools, 
involvement of parents and others in the community into educational 
matters and Involvement of parents with homework 

Quality of Management 

For management at the provincial, district and subdistnct levels 
important indicators are a policy focussing on effectiveness, an 
indicator system for evaluation, guidelines for time schedules, 
supervision of time schedules and guidelines for the curriculum, 
indicators for management at school level are whether pnnclpals 
organize the timetable efficiently and stimulate teachers to create 
an orderly and quiet atmosphere and to optimize time-use in the 
classrooms (Creemers, 1994), 

Quality of Instruction 

Essential characteristics of the quality of instruction at classroom 
level are teacher behaviour (structuring the content, clarity of 
presentation, questioning, immediate exercise after presentation, 
evaluating whether goals are achieved and corrective instruction), 
grouping procedures and the use of curriculum materials 
(Creemers, 1994). 

Elements of quality of instruction at the school level are regulations 
and activities in relation to learning time, regplations concerning 
training, evaluation and guidance of teachers, regulations with 
respect to student behaviour and regulations with respect to 
implementation of the curriculum 

Books and Learning Materials 

Indicators are the availability and newness of books, equipment 
supplied by PEQIP and the use of this equipment, and the library 
(amount and use of books). In line with the aims of PEQIP, student 
achievement in mathematics, Bahasa Indonesia and science is 
measured in Grade 6. 

Student Background 

To make a fair comparison between PEOIP and non-PEQIP schools 
and among PEQIP schools, the background characteristics of 
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students that are known to affect achievement must be taken into 
account. The main characteristics are intelligence, social-economic 
status (SES), gender kindergarten attendance, home language and 
distance between home and school. 

Material, Non-matenal and Financial Resources 

Material resources are the finances and equipment of schools, 
Immaterial resources are the education and experience of teachers 
as well as context variables like tlie location or the status of the 
school or the percentage of low SES pupils (Surj'-adi, 1992), 

Method ; Sample, Instruments and Analyses of Data 

Sample 

The study was conducted in I he provinces Aceh and Sulawesi Utara, 
Within each province, 27 PEQIP schools were selected from all three 
subdlstrtcts partklpating in PEQIP. In each of the subdistricts 3 
clusters of schoolt. were participating In PEQIP. For the study all 
Inti schools in these clusters were selected as well as every third 
and sixth Iinbas school. So in each province, 9 Inli schools and 18 
Imbas schools were participating. In each province, control schools 
were also selected, 14 in each province. 

Instruments 

For the study standardized tests related to the national curriculum 
were developed for Bahasa Indonesia, mathematics and science in 
Grade 6, All tests had the mullipl; i hnlce format. Each test took 
about 50 minutes. The nhubiliiics ol the tests are .77 (40 items], 
.84 (46 items) and 80 (40 items) for, respectively, Bahasa Indonesia, 
mathematics and science. 

indicators for student background characteristics were intelligence, 
social-economic status (SES), home language, gender, distance 
between home and school, and kindergarten attendance Intelligence 
w/as measured during the pre-test with a non-verbal intelligence 
test developed specifically for this study. The te.st consisted of 46 
items for Grade 6. The reliability of the test was .85. SES was 
Indicated by the educational level of the father (5 levels), Home 
language and kindergarten attendance are dichotomous variables 
(whether or not speaking Bahasa Indonesia and whether or not 
having attended kindergarten) Distance between home and school 
was nieasured m nietres. Information about SES and the other 
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background characteristics was obtained from teachers during the 
pre-test, 

For measuring the variables with respect to the context, resources 
and Implementation of the PEQJP inputs, a variety of instruments 
was developed such as a scheme for the analysis of documents, 
interviews, and observation instruments. Most variables were 
measured by interviews with different persons pro\nding information 
about the same variables Community participation was measured 
by interviews with parents, community lea^ders, school principals 
and by observations of meetings of parents and community leaders. 
The data were collected by trained Indonesian researchers and by 
school supervisors. 

The quality of instruction In the classrooms for Bahasa Indonesia, 
mathematics and science was observed twice by the Indonesian 
researchers and once by the supervisors, To establish the reliability 
and validity of the data, comparisons were made between the data 
collected by the researchers and the data collected by the 
supervisors. The percentages of agreement were at the average about 
90% Only the correlations between the scores of supervisors and 
researchers on the high-inference classroom' rating scale were too 
low Because the ratings of the supervisors were correlated more to 
school output vtiriables than the ratings of the researchers, we used 
only the supervisor ratings In the eventual analyses, Also data from 
different sources were cross-validated. The interview data were 
compared with the observations of the researchers and supervisors 
as described tn,the school reports they had to make from each school 
visit. Data from interviews with different persons were compared 
with the observations of the researchers and supervisors as described 
in the school reports they had to make from each school visit. Data 
from interviews with different persons were compared as well In 
the case of discrepancies, observations were preferred above 
interviews and interviews with independent persons were preferred 
above data from school-related persons. 

Results 

The Effects of Ckimmunity Particjpahon on Student Achievement 

To answer the question about the effects of community participation 
on student achievement in coippanson with the effects of other 
improvement initiatives, the dataware analysed with the multilevel 
programme VARCL, separately fbr Bahasa Indonesia, mathematics 
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and science. FlrsL, an uncondlLional model - a model wlLhouL pupil 
and school variables — was specified in order to establish the 
proportions of variance to be explained at pupil and at school level. 
Subsequently the pupil variables intelligence, SES and Kindergarten 
participation were specified in Ihe model (Model 1). Speaking Bahasa 
Indonesia at home, distance home'School and gender were not 
included in the model because these, variables either were not related 
to achievement or were related too strongly to Intelligence and SES. 
In Model 2 the school context variables, location (rural =1, 
suburban=2, urban=3) and percentage oflow-SES pupils were added 
to establish the remaining variance at school level to be explained 
by PEQIP Status of the school (public or private) was not related to 
achievement and for this reason this variable was not included in 
the model. In Model 3 the category of school (Inti, Imbas, Control 
school) was entered as two dummy variables (Inti vs control, Imbas 
vs, control). If one or both of the dummy variables explain(s) 
significantly the between schools variance in achievements, after 
taidng into accr unt pupil variables and school context variables, 
we may conclude that PEQIP indeed had effects Unfortunately, 
however, the effects of the two dummy variables only were slgnliicant 
in Sulawesi Utara and not in Aceh (see Table 1). 

'I'ABLE 1 

Remits' AnalyBes per Province; Model 3; Repession Coefflcieuts and Standard Errors, 
% of UnexplAined Variance and Improvement of Model fit Compared to Model 2 


MafJir/rKiWrA 

Irido. 

vSr/rrif p 

Arrh 

MatJinriaWcj. 

liido 

Accli 

iSffprirr 

Gland Mean. 

7,7 

)_8.0 

13,5 

17,0 

10 0 

13.5 

Intelligence 

31(,09)‘ 

, 12( U2) 

.22( 02)* 

23(03)* 

10(02)* 

.21( 02)* 

SES 

8ri( 25)» 

,57( 17)* 

.37(.l!))* 

0,5( 1!))* 

01 (.13)* 

71 ( 1,5)* 

IHnclergm'Len 

04(.0l)* 

,01 (.01) 

.OK.Ol) 

0(i( 03)* 

,04(01)* 

,04( 0'2)* 

Lorallon 

,S0( 5,5) 

3!)(,43) 

.H2(.35)* 

-2.1(,y)* 

-.081,43) 

.25(.50) 

% Low SES 

- U2(.02) 

-,03(.01)* 

OO(.Ol) 

U3( 03) 

-03(,01)* 

■.04(.01)* 

Inti .schools 

2 3(1,3) 

2,0( DO)* 

2 7( 80)* 

1,'U2,2) 

21(1,03) 

1 1(1 3) 

Imbas .scdiools' 

1(1.3) 

-1.0(00) 

1.51.80) 

10(1,9) 

,04(,89) 

1,0(1.1) 

Var Pupil level 

.55% 

50% 

04% 

40% 

49% 

45% 

Var School level 

14% 

20% 

10% 

27% 

12% 

15% 

Tot Var Unexplained 

fi9% 

7B% 

74% 

73% 

01% 

00% 

Dill Model Fit > 

3,7(ns) 

8.1* 

10 2** 

1.3(ns) 

,.8(ns) 

2 4(ns) 


Sulut = Sulawesi Utara *j», 05, ‘‘ik 01 
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The table shows that In Aceh there are no effects of PEQIP. For all 
three subjects the model with the two-dummy variables does not 
significantly fit better than the model with only student background 
and school-context variables, and the regression coefficients of the 
two dummy variables are not significant. In Sulawesi Utara, the 
model fit improves significantly if the two dummy variables are 
Included in the model for Bahasa Indonesia and science, but not for 
mathematics, 

So PEQIP was effective only m Sulawesi Utara. For this reason it 
makes sense to explain the effects only hi this province with variables 
measuring community participation and the other PEQIP inputs, 
aiid only for Bahasa Indonesia and science schools and 756 pupils, 

First, we selected the communily participation and other PEQIP 
implementation variables that, according to F-tests and X^-tests 
differed significantly ( p<,05) between PEQIP and control schools. 
Tliese variables may be considered as Indicators of the 
Implementation of the PEQIP inputs in the practice of schools and 
classrooms, The selected variables are in Annexure 1, organized 
according to the PEQIP inputs. Community Participation, 
Management, Evaluation and Monitoring, Teacher Professional 
Development and Books and Learning materials. These variables 
were entered in the model with pupil and school-context variables 
(thus without category of school) in two steps; In the first step we 
entered the school-level variables (Model 4) and in the second step 
the classroom variables (Model 5). In these models kindergarten 
attendance was not Included because this variable appeared to be 
related too strongly to the location of the school and to the percentage 
oflow-SES pupils Subsequently, all school and classroom variables 
that were significant in Models 5 and 6 were entered at the same 
time (Model 6), The variables in Model G are different fbr the two 
subjects depending on tlieir significance in Models 4 and 5. In the 
final model (Model 7) category of school was entered again, in order 
to establish whether Category of School still explains hetween- 
schools variance If not, we may conclude that the variables 
measuring the implementation of community participation and the 
other PEQIP inputs are the factors that explain the effects of PEQIP, 
In Table 2 the results of the last two models are presented,.jper 
subject, If a variable is not Included in model 6 and 7 because it 
was not significant for that subject in the former models that variable 
is indicated with n.l (not included). 
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TABLE 2 

Reiulti' MulU'level Aoal^aei with floliool and Cla»»rooin Variables (Model 6) 
and Category of School (Model 7), per Subject 



Bale IncL 

Mixiel 6 

Ball Ind. 

M(xUd 7 

SclencB 

Mtxlel (1 

S(.lenr.e 

Mfxlel 7 

Grand Mean 

Iti.O 

12.3 

7 6 

12.8 

Intelligence 

13(,02)* 

12( 02)* 

23(,02)* 

22(,02) 

SES 

I59{ 17)* 

G0(.17)* 

.3fi(,19)* 

35( 19) 

Ux’alion 

.84( 30)» 

781 28)* 

88(,37)* 

.83(,3e) 

% Low SES 

04(01)* 

04(01)* 

O.OO(.Ol) 

O.OQ(.Ol) 

Exp, Stall 

.03(01) 

.Ol(.Ol) 

n.l, 


Exp. Headmaatcr 

n.l. 

n.l. 

,04(,04) 

.04( 04) 

Sign Homewoik 

1 S(1 0) 

1 9{,94)* 

nl. 


Help Homework 

n,l. 

ni. 

n.l. 


Parental Involvemnit 

.15(06)* 

.20( 05) 

n.1 


Voluntary Work Patents 

.48(11)* 

581.11)* 

n.l, 


Exp, Teacher 

.18(.03)* 

.]6(.03) 

n.l. 


Homework 

25(.17) 

24(.15) 

n.l. 


Innovative Teaching 

2 7( 06)* 

3 8(.76)* 

1.8(.60)‘ 

43(.96) 

Observation by Prlndpal 

10(03)* 

07( 02)* 

n.1. 


Intt Schools 

n.l 

1.6( 92) 

n 1. 

2,5(1.2) 

Imbas Schools 

n.l 

.76( 64) 

n.l. 

l,2(,fll) 

Var. Pupil Level 

56% 

56% 

64% 

64% 

Var, School Level 

6% 

4% 

12% 

11% 

Tot. Var. Unexplaliied 

62% 

60% 

76% 

75% 

Dlff. Model Fit 

4097.68** 

4087.13** 

4302 24(113) 

4298.05(ns) 


•p, ,0B, **p..01 ' 

Starting with Bahasa Indonesia, the results of Model 6 show that 
after taking Into account pupil and school-context variables as well 
the Implementation variables, the unexplained variance at school 
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level has reduced lo 6 percent. This Is 14% less than in the former 
model with pupil and context variables and category of school (see 
Table 2). All Implementation, with the exception of the frequency of 
homework and signing homework by parents, are significant. The 
effects of the experience of the teaching staff and of the teacher of 
Grade 6 are negative The effects of voluntary work by parents is 
rather strong and positive. However, there are no effects of parental 
Involvement with homework and even a negative effect of parental 
involvement tn educational matters. We will come back to these 
negative effects in the conclusions. The results of Model 7 show 
that if taking into account Category of School again the unexplained 
variance at school level is reduced with another two percent. The 
model fit has Improved also significantly. But a look at the regression 
coefficients of Inti and Imbas schools shows that the effects of both 
categories are not significant 

In Model 6, for science only the variable 'innovative teaching’ has a 
significant positive effect, 'fbe unexplained variance at school level 
IS higher compared to the former model (see Table 3) and the model 
fit has not improved, Category of school to the model reduces the 
unexplained variance at school level but does not Improve the model 
fit significantly, The effect of innovative teaching is not significant 
any more and, again, there is a slgnlflcEmt positive effect of Inti 
schools. 

So we have to conclude that the effects of community participation 
on student achievement are small in comparison with the effects of 
variables measuring the implementation of other PEQIP inputs. 
Student achievement especially seems to be related to the quality of 
Leaching in the classrooms 

The Cost-effectiveness of Community Participation 

To answer the research question about the cost-effectiveness of 
community participation in comparison with the cost-effectiveness 
of other improvement measures, first the unit costs of community 
participation and of the other inputs were computed. The total 
costs per year made by PEQIP for each component in Sulawesi 
Utara were divided by the number of pupils in this province that 
were Involved in PEQIP, Next, the cost-effectiveness ratios of 
relative cost-effectiveness of community participation in 
comparison with the cost-effectiveness of die other components 
can be established The comparisons were made only for the cost- 
effectlveness In Sulawesi Utara and only for Bahasa Indonesia 
and science 
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Table 3 shows the results for Bahasa Indonesia; the Beta weights 
which Indicate the effect-size of each variable, the sum of the Beta 
weights per component (Indicating the effect size of the component), 
IJie unit costs for each component and the cost-effectiveness for 
each component. 

TABLE 3 

BCbct SIbm, Unit Coati of Inpnta and Coit-effectlvencfla 
ItaUo'a for Teat Soorea for BahasB Indonealo (unit coata Rp. X 1000) 



L/ntt Costs 


Cost 

Inputs 

per Student 

Effect Size 

EffecUuCness 




Ratio 

C'.oinmunity Participation 

Parental Involvement 

4 

,;i;i 
- IB 

082 

Voluntary Work 


48 


Teacher Profeaslonhl Developnieril 
Homework 

«7 

2.!) 

.25 

.04:1 

Quality of Teaching 


'l.l 


Evaluation and Monltoiing 

20 

.10 


Observations by Principal 


,10 

,0050 


The table shows that community participation Is the most cost- 
effective component for BahaSa Indonesia. Every Rp. 10.(X)0 spent 
Increases the achievement with 8/10 of a standard deviation, The 
cost-effectiveness of the Teacher Professional Development 
component Is. although this is the most effective component as 
appeared from earlier analyses, much lower. Every Rp. 10 000 spent 
increases the achievement with 4/10 of a staindard deviation. The 
cost-effectiveness of Evaluation and Monitoring Is the lowest, every 
Rp. 10,000 spent on this component Increases the achievement with 
only 5/100 of a standard deviation. 

For science orily innovative teaching contributed to achievement. 
This variable belongs to the Teacher Professional Development 
component. The regression coefficient of this variable is 1.8. The 
cost-effectiveness ratio Is .026 Every Rp. 10,000 spent on this 
component produces a substantial Increase of about one quarter of 
a standard deviation in science achievement. This Is less than the 
cost-effectiveness of this component for Bahasa Indonesia. 

Summarizing the results, we have to conclude that the cost- 
effectiveness of community participation is high In comparison with 
the cost-effectiveness of other quality improvement measures. 
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Conclusions and Discussion 

Explaining the effects of PEQIP In Sulawesi Utara with variables 
indicating Lhe Implementation of community participation and of 
the other components shows that community participation only 
predicts the achievements in Bahasa Indonesia. The amount of 
voluntary work conducted by parents had a positive effect on student 
achievement. This variable can be considered as a contribution of 
local resources to the school and as an indicator of the 
responsibilities of the parents to support and reinforce the education 
of their children. From community participation, however, negative 
effects are also apparent, like involvement Of parents in educational 
matters and signing homework by parents. These findings support 
the idea that community participation is an Important concept to 
take Into account in theoretical models of edpcaftonaleffectiveness, 
in developing countries (Locklieed & Levin, 1993J. However; more 
research is needed to establish which variations of community 
participation are effective and which are not. 

Comparing the effects of community participation with the effects 
of the other components shows that the relative effects are rather 
low, The effects of the Teacher Professional Development component, 
indicated by innovative teaching. Is the strongest. This is a variable 
at classroom level and refers to grouping of pupils, using a variety 
of teaching methods, asking comprehensive questions tq pupils, 
.stimulating interaction between pupils and keepjng pupils actively 
Involved during the lessons. This finding clearly supports tfie 
assumption of educatloned-effectlveness-models that v^ables at 
classroom level are not only relevant in Western countries byt in' 
development countries also. 

Looking from a cost-effectiveness point of view, however, otae has to take 
Into consideration that the improvement of the quality of Instruction in. 
classrooms by training teachers is ayeiy expensive improvement measure, 
although it is an effective one. Cor^iinlty partlcipatiori ly, glthough its 
effects are much smaller, more cost-effective. ■ 

So it is certainly Worthwhile to take community partlQlpatlon Jntb ’ 
account as a useful initiative tb improve the quality^of education'Jh 
developing countries, Not, only from a cost-^effectiVert’eSs-point,of 
View is community participation important, Community participation 
also wlll bfe Important when education becomestriore decentralized 
and the community is held more responsible fonthe quality of the 
school careers of children. This is the reason why we end-Lhis paper" 
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with some recommendations for improving community participation 
In schools such that probably larger effects may be produced In the 
future. We have to keep m mind, however, that the ceiling effects of 
community participation will occur, Once community participation 
is established well In schools and the community together with the 
school Is accountable for the school careers of children, a higher 
degree of community participation will not produce still higher 
effects, The recommendations are the most suitable for situations 
where community participation Is not established yet or where It 
functions Insufficiently, 

Our study sornetlmes shows that strong parental Involvement does 
not automatically lead to positive effects on student achievement, 
and sometimes even is a feature of poor-performing schools. 
Generally speaking, it is especially Important that parents and the 
community support schools to prevent student absence and to 
motivate students to learn, to do their homework and to use their 
time efficiently. It Is not so much the amount and frequency of 
involvement which Is important but the type of Involvement. Parents 
who want to be effectively involved in education may perform the 
following activities: they may help their children to do their 
homework; they reinforce their children to read books; they may 
improve their children's attitude towards school; they may prevent 
absence and send their children to school on a dally basis; they 
may offer help to the school to obtain financial and material 
resources,'they may help to maintain an orderly school climate; 
they may support the school In its policies. We recommend making 
contracts between schools and community in which parents agree 
to support the school and their children and the school agrees to 
deliver high achievements. Part of such contracts may also be 
that schools give parents advice and support in raising their 
children, 

All these aspects of community participation might be Included in 
the training for parents and community leaders, but they should 
certainly be a part of the management training for principals because 
taking care of effective community participation is a major 
management task for the principals. Including these aspects does 
not have to cost more money. It is not necessary to Increase the 
frequency and Intensity of the training or to produce more materials. 
Only a change of content is recommended to enlarge the effects of 
community participation and. If the costs remain the same, the cost- 
effectiveness also , i 
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ANNEXURE 1 

VailHbles SplKclrtl loi Multi level Analyses 

Comnumity Partlolpatlqn 

— legulatlons with pai'ents ahouL homework 

— voluntary work of par cnts 

— educational Involvement ol parents 

— help with homcwolk 

— signing horncwcrk 

— financial contribution 

Teuher ProfeiilonBl Development 

— frequency of hoinewQi'k 

— time spent on subject (Bah, Incl, Maths, Science) 

— time spent on presentation of content 

— time spent onwoik by pupils 

— time spent other activities 

— percentage of active learning time by pupils 

— quality of Instruction 

— quality of classroom management 

— innovative teaching 

— frequency of testing 

— use of test results 

— kind of questions put to iruplls 

— grouping of pupils 

Mnw^wi llansfement 

— regulations with i espect to prrplls' absence 

Evaluation and Monitoring 

— observations In classrooms by principal 

— use ol' test r esults for evaluation of teachers 

— use of test results lor evalrratlon ol the quallly of the school 

Books and Learning Materials 

— availability of equipment 

— availability of student books 
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deserves In particular, the coinmunlLy, especially in rural, remoLe 
areas with poor infrastructure, may have to accept responsibility 
for looking after the living needs of the teacher (food and shelter) as 
well as the basic needs of the school (space, building and furniture). 
Creation of such a climate of "owing" the teacher and the school on 
the part of the community would pave the way for Ihe teacher to 
give his best to the yopng and olds of the community-knowledge to 
the children of the vlllcige and practical advice to the elders to deal 
with daily life problems, In this scenario, comnrunity participation 
and school bffectlveness go hand in hand, mutually reinforcing each 
other, 

It is against this background that the foregoing study of the 'ups 
and downs' in the life of a rural school was taken up. With 
reference to the internal and external conditions under which it 
had to function, this school is not much different from any other 
school of its type in India. The difference lay in the transformation 
it went through. The school, which had become completely 
dysfunctional mainly due to the teacher factor, was not only put 
back on the-track but also later developed into a 'model' school 
by the same dommunlty that remained apathetic and indifferent 
to the problems of the school in the beginning. The soclo-cultural 
and educational factors which accounted for the people evincing 
'interest in and actively Involving themselves in the developmental 
activities of the school may apply as well to other schools In 
comparable situations. 

Objectives of the Study 

The specific objectives of the case study are; 

• To highlight the importance of community participation in 
enhancing, school effectiveness 

• To show how the dormant youth can be motivated towards 
mobilizing the entire community towards improvement of the 
school and life in the community, 

• To shed light on the threat of cultural alienation that looms 
large on the village population in the process of education, 

• To show that it is possible to improve the education system in 
the villages within the framework of economic constraints and 
human resources available within the village. 
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Methodology 

The methodology adopted for the study Is essentially qualitative 
Involving discussions and interviews with various stake holders, 
and on-site observations of educational and community activities, 
The author hails from this area and visits this village quite often 
The observations of the author made over a period of several years 
and the consultations and discussions held from time to time with 
the community members, parents, children, young and energetic 
social workers, officials and teachers, constitute the main source of 
data for the study. 

The School 

The school, called the Government Lower Primary School, the subject 
of this study. Is the only school of Devarahalll, a remote village 
located below the Western Ghats, in Sullla taluk of South Kanara 
District, Karnataka State. The villages In this hilly, evergreen forest 
area are not like the villages of the plains. The houses, which are 
situated in their own farmland, are scattered and there may not be 
a house within the vicinity of another house. Most of the people of 
the village are lower-middle-class farmers, growlrig arecanut, 
coconut, banana, cardamom,pepper, etc. The children will have to 
walk about one to three kilometers to reach the nearest school. 
During the monsoon, it rains heavily and if the rivers are flooded, 
then neither the children nor the teacher can come to the school 
easily. 

Early Functioning 

The Devarahalll school, a government-aided school, started in a 
cowshed with about fifteen children and an untrained teacher around 
1958. After two yearg, tlie school got a two-roomed tiled building 
and a trained teacher. Then the school was taken over by the 
government. For about fifteen years, the school continued as a single¬ 
teacher school for four classes, with about 30-40 children, It was 
neither a very good school, nor a bad school. 

The Slide 

Things did not continue the szmie way for long. The school being a 
government-set-up Institution, the teacher got transferred to some 
other school and a new teacher was posted. This marked the 
beginning of the decline of the school. The new teacher used to he 
absent from the school quite often for several days, without 
intimation. He used to beat the students veiy badly, He had all the 
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bad habits, which a school teacher should not have. Most of the 
p^ents took away their children from the school: some children 
were made to discontinue their education, some Joined other schools 
far away from their homes.Hardly the names of ten students were 
left In the school register The school building, through disuse, 
eventually became a ‘haunted house’, 

Early Efforts 

Some parents, who were Interested In the education of thetr children, 
but could not afford to send them to far-off schools, had made some 
efforts to change the teacher, The found that the teacher had some 
connections at tlie higher levels and hence they abandoned their 
efforts and the school continued to be dysfunctional. 

Involvemant of the Youth 

The village also had among Its community, a band of energetic and 
Idealistic youth, who were attracted by the Ideals of Mahabna 
Gandhi, Chatrapathi Shivaji and Subhas Chandra Bose. They used 
to meet In the school grounds to play Kabaddl in the evenings. It 
was at tills point that the author Intervened to focus the attention 
of this 'reservoir of energy' on launching the developmental work 
towards the Improvement of the school. 

Initial Reactions 

The initial reactions of the youth to the author’s suggestions were 
not quite good. They were not hopeful. They thought that either the 
elders or the government had to do this Job. They did not have the 
confidence In their own capacities to change things The author 
had to convince them Uiatj 

1. if they need not send their children to far off places for 
education, 

2 they could produce more patriotic people by giving better 
education. 

3, they could Improve the village life by Improving the school 
Itself, 

VEC formed 

The youth called the meeting of the elders on a certain day In the 
school to plan for the Improvement of the school. But nobody turned 
up! So, they organized a 'SamuhlkaBhaJan’, Invited all the villagers 
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and put forward their proposals In that programme The youth 
persuaded the villagers to take up the developmental work of the 
school The parents who had school going children accepted this 
idea first The parents whose children were to come to the school in 
the subsequent years, Joined them later At last, the Village Education 
Committee (VEC) was formed, with an elderly man as Chairman 
and a youth as Secretary 

The VEC Acts 

The problem that glared the VEC in its face was the errant teacher, 
and the VEC decided to tackle this ‘head on', The VEC members 
met the teacher, and asked him to change his habits. They kept a 
watch on his movements. At last, when they found that the habits 
of the teacher couldn’t be changed, they decided to get the teacher 
transferred. The VEC contacted the higher officials and requested 
them to transfer the unwanted teacher Through a series of 
manoeuvres like writing letters and applications, using ‘political 
influence', etc , they finally managed to get the unwanted teacher 
transferred from that school A single lady teacher was appointed 
in that place. The village heaved a sigh of relief! 

The Pioblems of the School 

Initially, the new teacher and the VEC had to face a lot of 
problems: 

1. The roof of the school building was leaking and tlie building 
was dilapidated. 

2. The school surroundings were very unclean and shrubs had 

grown all around, , 

3. The student strength was very little and the school become 
unvialjle 

4. There were four classes be managed by a single teacher. 

The developmental work of the school building and the clearing of 
Lhe surroundings was undertaken by the VEC as the villagers agreed 
Lo do die 'shramadaan'. Thus most of die problems were solved. 
When the others came to know that the school was Improving, all 
the students who had discontinued their educabon in that school 
started coming back to die school This creaied a new problem, the 
school strength was increasing and a single teacher had to 
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handle all the four classes having about fifteen children in each 
class, 

Mobilizing Local Resources 

Teachers 

Very soon, the community realized tliat multigrade Leaching is only 
an expedient and that it is belter to appoint more teachers Instead 
of a single teacher struggling to meet all the four classes. Therefore, 
the VEC made some local appointments on nominal payment, The 
motivations of those who came forward to Lake up this work differed. 
Some local persons who had discontinued their education after 
completing high school, thought that: 

1, they may get a regular schoolteachers' post if they did some 
free service for a few years, 

2. they will get some teaching experience, which will help them 
in future appointments: 

So they came forward to become teachers in this school on nominal 
payment. 

Finance i 

Lack of money was another problem before the VEC, The VEC 
collected some money through the Samuhika Bhajans for the day- 
to-day maliitenance of the school and the salary of the voluntary 
teachers. When such collections were insufficient, the VEC asked 
for contributions from the parents whose children were studying in 
the different classes. 

Starting of Shlshu Mandlr 

The VEC found the necessity of having a Shlshu Mandir near the 
school due to the following reasons— 

The villagers thought that' 

1. some informal school experience was needed for the children 
before they entered the regular school. 

2. the villagers needed a place to leave the small children at when 
they went to do the farm work 

3. the villagers were attracted by the KG. classes which were 
running in the cities. 
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AL that time, a celebrated Swamijl, who is also a social reformer, 
advised them to start a Shishu Mandir which would give the Initial 
training to the children In all the good habits of life With the success 
the VEC got in developing the government school, they started an 
Anganwadl (called Keshava Shishu Mandir) near the government 
school in a separate thatched hut They were able to get a teacher 
who had been trained for about 2 months in preschool education, 
and hence had imbibed the qualities of a good teacher 

Character Building 

The Anganwadl teacher, who was trained by an able social worker, 
could show improvements in the school by her deeds. The children 
were taught to say their prayers at home; respect the elders, wash 
their clothes themselves, take bath and keep themselves clean, sing 
bhajans, etc. Also, she helped the government school during her 
free hours. The prayers, yoga, exercises, cleanliness, punctuality, 
etc,, became tlie common activities of the Anganwadl as well as the 
government school. 

Progress of the School 

In the morning, before the school bell rings, both the teachers and 
the children take part in cleaning the school (both inside the building 
and outside). The school starts with a prayer The children, teachers 
and the parents take part in all the developmental programmes like 
planting trees around the school, fencing them, developing the 
playground, etc 

Some villagers who have some special skills like bee-keeping, 
plantmg trees, basket-making, cane-work, carpentry, etc. come to 
the school and demonstrate these skills to the children Earlier, 
nobody had asked these skilled persons to give demonstrations to 
the children. Now the VEC is coordinating all these activities and 
has made these demonstrations possible The night 'Samuhika 
Bhajan' programme is the one place where the VEC discusses all 
the developmental programmes of the school 

The government, afl;er seeing the progress of the school, has 
upgraded this school as a higher primary school. Two more regular 
teachers have been appointed But the school with seven classes 
cannot be managed by three teachers. Therefore, the procedure of 
appointing locally trained/untrained teachers as volunteers, by the 
VEC, continues The interest in improving the school is very much 
there with the teachers, parents and the children. The parents have 
understood that their children can get good education in their own 
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provided they Improve their school, The teachers think that 
l^e whole village Is watching their work and gives them all the 
support need In their activities. 

The Future Ahead 

The VEC wishes to continue their efforts for the progress of this 
school. But they may not expand It further to make It into a high 
school because they do not see tire necessity of it. They have the 
fear that the present teachers may be transferred to some otlrer 
place and some uncooperative teachers may be posted here, They 
also fear that the government may interfere in the freedom and may 
not permit them to appoint local persons as teachers on nominal 
payments. But they also feel that education without moral values 
is of no use. Hence they require teachers who are. morally very sound, 
They believe in what Mahatma Gandhi said; " These truths cannot 
be taught through words or through books - the children can learn 
these truths only through the daily life of the teacher, If the teacher 
himself lives up to th ! tenets of timth and Justice, then alone can 
the children learn that Truth and Justice are the basis of all 
religions,” 

Conclusion 

The rise of the Devarahalll school from a state of hopelessness to 
one of hope and optimism Illustrate how an apathetic and indifferent 
community could be mobilized into a dynamic, change-seeking and 
action-oriented one through the catalytic Intervention of its own 
youth, Of the many lessons that cem be dravra from this story the 
following may be mentioned, suitably motivated, the idealistic, 
energetic yOuth of the community will come forward to accept 
responsibility for the problems of the community and guide the 
people towards self reliance; the responsibility of managing the 
schools best given to the people themselves: parents should be made 
to actively involve themselves in the planning and Implementation 
of various activities aimed at enhancing school effectiveness: adding 
the non-formal components like value-based education, vocational 
training, community service, environmental consciousness, etc., will 
greatly enhance the quality of learning of the children in Lhe formal 
system. 





Introduction 

In the present-day world, it is education that determines the level of 
prosperity and welfare of the people. It is for this reason that in the 
constitution of India provision is made for free and compulsory 
education. Article 45 states that, "The state shall endeavour to 
provide within a period of ten years from the commencement of this 
constitution for free and compulsory education for all children until 
they complete the age of 14years!"’Slnce 1950, determined efforts 
have been made towards the achievement of this goal, However, 
unlversalisatidn of elementary education in its totality iS still an 
ellusive goal, 

The State of Gujarat also has made sincere efforts to provide primary 
education to all, The literacy rate has increased from 36.19 in 1961 
to 61.29 tn 1991 However. In comparison to the national literacy 
rate, which was 52-19 In (he year 1991, it is liltle higher It is worth 
mentioning here that in GiijEuat, before uidcpenclence some ol Die 
pnnrely stales were eveninore progressive thcui I lie Bnlish Provinces 
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and made a start in compulsory education long before aiiy of the 
British Provinces thought about it, Maharaja Sayajlrao of Baroda, 
for instance started an experiment In compulsory education as early 
as 1892-93in Amreli and the surrounding nine villages. His Highness 
Sayajlrao Galkwad III of Baroda had tremendous faith in education 
as a means of renewing the intellectual and material vitality of the 
country and introduced compulsory primary education In the State 
as early as 1906. However, the unlversallsation of education has 
not been possible even in the district of Baroda. The literacy rate in 
the year 1991 came to 63 61, which indicates that much remains to 
be done, The main reasons for not going to school or dropping out 
from school are illiteracy and attitude, lack of activity-based teaching 
methods and education's irrelevance to the community, However, 
efforts have been made to provide education to all and to maintain 
the quality of education In this regard, the city of Baroda has 
emerged to be an effective centre of education, not only in the State, 
but in the whole country, Baroda has been a progressive city with 
reference to industrialization, education, culture and architecture. 
Baroda's population in the year 1991 was 10,31,346, and the 
projected figure for the year 2001 is 18,40.371 and the rate of growth 
is 56,79. It may be mentioned that 17.20 per cent growth is natural, 
and the 39,59 per cent growth in population is due to migration 
which takes place due to job opportunities here. In such conditions, 
how a city maintains quality education and how the community 
participates in the education endeavour Is an issue worth studying, 

RatlonUe of the Study 


In order to enhance the standard of living of the people, their 
economic and social development is essential. This indicates that 
education must be relevant to the community. If this is to be done, 
then community participation in the educational system will be 
necessary . It is more so at the primary level, where all learning has 
to be concretized more meaningfully with the help of work situations 
existmglnthe immediate community and environment. Cor^unlty 
participation is needed even to bring ■first-generation learners to 
the school. Even to ensure regular attendance of children in the 
school and to guide educational actlvilles of children out school will 
require community involvement. In order to maintain the quality of 
school education at primary level, community Involvement in school 
management and other activities appears to be Inevitable. 


Educationists have already realized the Importance of the community 
in the educational endeavour and conscious efforts in this direction 
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have been made, At all-lndia level, the UNICEF-assisted project, 
viz,, "Development Activities in Community Education and 
Participation”, was undertaken In the year 1975 The project aimed 
at increasing participation of the community in formal and non- 
formal education and at raising the general level of literacy In the 
year 1979 another project, "Comprehensive Access to Primary 
Education” (CAPE) was undertaken, which had one of its components 
aiming at community participation, and that was involvement of 
Development Agencies in the Community The National Policy on 
Education, Programme of Action (1986) stated that, "The planning 
would be decentralized and the teachers as well as local community 
fully Involved in the process.” Even in "Teacher Education 
Curriculum — A Framework” prepared by the National Council of 
Teacher Education (NCTE) ih 1979, community participation was 
given due emphasis by adding a component, "Working with the 
Community”. All these efforts hidlcate the desire of educationists to 
have community participation in the field of education But the 
question anses to what extent community participation is there in 
our primary education Do schools involve the community in their 
management and in plannhrg emd organizing school activities? In 
what form, is community participation obtained by the schools? In 
what way do the schools obtain the community participation^ Does 
school effectiveness have some relatlop to community participation? 
It would also be Interesting to study how voluntary agencies in the 
community are participating in the educational endeavour in Baroda. 
Answers to such questions can be obtained when some scientific 
study is undertaken However, the investigators could not trace any 
study providing answers to the above questions. In view of this, the 
present investigation has been undertaken to respond to some of 
the questions stated earlier. 

Statement of the Problem 

Considering the nature of investigation, the problem is stated as 
follows: "Community Participation in Primary Education and School 
Effectiveness." 

Objectives of the Study 

The present investigation aims at studying the community 
participation in primary education and school effectiveness in the 
city of Baroda. The specific objectives are stated as follows,. 

1 To study the contribution of the community m the pnmaiy schools 

of Baroda In terms of their (1) establishment, and (li) finance. 
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2, To study the community participation In the management of 
primary schools in terms of (1) The School Management 
Committee and its functioning, and (li] The Parent Teacher 
Association (PTA) and its functioning. 

3 To study the procedure of obtaining community participation 
in school, 

4. To study the contribution of voluntary organisations in the 
community in prlmaiy education in the city of Baroda. 

5, To study school effectiveness and its association with the 
community participation in the school. 

Research Methodology 

In order to achieve the objectives of the present investigation a survey 
was undertaken, The methodological details like sample, sources of 
data, tools, procedure of data collection, arid analysis of data are 
given below. 

Sample 

For studying the contribution of the community in the primary 
education in terms of establishment of schools and finance, all the 
372 schools offering pnmary education in the city of Baroda were 
taken into consideration. In order to study the community 
participation in school management and school effectiveness , 50 
schools were selected through stratified random sampling. The 
details of these 50 schools are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 

Numbei of Sampled Schooli in Different Categories 


S.No. 

Calcgoru offinliool'i 

No. o/ Selerled 
Si.hools 

1 

Private Aided Schools 

04 

2 

Private Unaided Schools 

26 

3 

Barqda Municipal Corp. Managed Schools 

18 

4 

Central Schools 

01 

5 

Schools Following CBSE Syllabus 

01 


Total 

50 
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In order to study the coiiLnbuLion of voluntary orgamsations in the 
community towards primaiy education, data were obtained from 
176 voluntary organisations In addition to this, one administrative 
officer of the Nagar Prathmlk Shikshan Samiti and 5 timstees of 
different schools were also interviewed to know about their 
participation in school activities, 

Sources of Data 

The main sources of data were the school records, trust constitutions, 
survey report of the United Ways of Baroda, principals of primary 
schools of Baroda, official records from the office of the Education 
Officer of Baroda Distiict^and Official records from the office of the 
Nagar Prathmlk Shikshaii Samiti 

Tools 

A questionnaire was developed for the pnncipals of different schools 
to collect data with respect to community participation in school 
management and school effectiveness. The developed questionnaire 
was given to an expert and modified as per his suggestions The 
modified version was tried out in 4 schools and further modified on 
the basis of the field experience. In addition to this, a semi-structured 
interview schedule was developed for the administrative officer and 
trustees of the school management board based on the following 
aspects 

• their involvement in the functioning of the school, 

• their perception and vision about of school improvement, 

Data Collection 

The data regarding types of schools in Baroda were obtained 
personally by the investigators from different sources, viz , District 
Education Officer's office, Nagar Prathamik Shikshan Samiti, and 
Central Schools. The questionnaire was given to the school principals 
personally by the Investigators. The infonnatlon related to Std, V 
attendance and results in certain cases were provided by the school 
principals in the questionnaire itself, but in most cases the 
attendance i ege'tor ni id i e'-MlI •• were provided by the school pnncipal 
andtheinvesiign'.ors ■’liMiii. (i the required information from original 
records. The Administrative Officer of the Nagar Prathamik Shikshan 
Samiti and trustees were interviewed by the investigators personally. 
The data regarding voluntary organisations in the community 
contributing toweirds education were 'obtained from "A source book 
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for social planners", donors and functionaries of human service 
Organization, titled, Voluntary Scene In Vadodara, 

Data Analysis 

The data related to community participation were analysed 
qualitatively; however, frequencies and percentages were calculated 
wherever required The data related to school effectiveness were 
analysed quantitatively, the details of which are presented below 
School effectiveness was based on five indicators having differential 
weightage, which are presented in Table 2, 

TAOLE 2 

Weightage to School Effectiveness Indlcatois 


S.Nn 

lScIiooI Ellr-'rUijf'iic";}, InrIU alors 

Welfjhtarje 

1 

Plariuiiig ai luqjIruK'UlrflloM ol ciiuicnlrU 
•rUid ca-ciui'U'iilrU' iK'livllu‘,s 

10 

2 

Avovagt'. iitlendanc'e ol Sliuleiils 

10 

3 

PmTiclpaUoji in s[)oi l,s d/t otlicv rouipctillvo events 

20 

4 

Academic peiluiiiiance ol sludents 

50 

5 

Building and ir/alnLeuaiicc 

10 


Total 

100 


Out of five Indicators, Ore data related to indicators 1.3 and 5 were 
rated on a five-point scale ranging from Very Good to Poor as shown 
in Table 3, 


TABLE a 

Weightage to Different Scale Points 


Scale 

Veiy Good Good 

Average Below Average 

Poor 

Scale Point 

05 04 

03 02 

01 


The score for a particular Indicator was arrived at by multiplying 
the rated scale polntwlth an appropriate number, For instance, if a 
school la rated average for planning, its score will be 3 x 2 = 6, But 
If the same school Is rated average for Us participation tn sports. Its 
score will be 3 x 4 = 12, 

The data related to attendance of students were converted into 
average percentages, This range of percentages was divided into 
three categories and marks were fixed for each category as shown 
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in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 

Percentage of Average Attendance and Marks Allotment 


S. No 

Peir.entrir)e oj Attendance 

Mai ks Allotted out of 10 

1 

!)0 ajicl Above 

10 

2 

70 to 8!) 

07 

3 

50 1o 69 

05 


The data related to academic achievement of Std V students were 
also converted into average performance In terms of percentage of 
marks. Average performance was divided into 05 categories and 
marks for each category were allotted out of 50 which Is welghtage 
for academic performance as shown in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 

Percentage of Average Academic Performance and Marks Allotment 


S, No. 


Peicentacje oJ Average 
Academic Pei^ormance 

Marks Allotted 
out of 50 

1 


23 to 30 

10 

2 


31 to 37 

20 

3 


38 to 45 

30 

4 


46 to 53 

40 

5 


54 to 60 

50 


Thus each school, in whichever category it may come, will get the 
marks accordingly. 

It may be observed through this process of data analysis of the 
school effectiveness component that, a school will have marks 
for five cPmponents separately. The final score tor school 
effectiveness was arrived at through addition of marks on all the 
five indicators, 

The data related to the contribution of voluntary organisations 
in the community were content-analysed and their contributions 
in different spheres of primary education were delineated. 


Major Findings 

In order to study community participation in primary education, 
the participation was studied in different spheres of primary 
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education and data were analysed accordiiiffly The main spheres 
of findings aie presented under different heads, viz,, coinmunlLy 
paj'LicipaLion in school esLabllslimcnt, linance, mcinageinent, and 
school efleclivene.ss, and Lliee.ontrlbiiLion of voluntary organisations, 

Community Participation 

The findings related to coinniunlty participation in terras of school 
establishment, finance and management ai'e described below. 

School Establishment 

It was lound that in Baroda city there are 372 piiraaiy schools, of 
which 56,44% schools are managed by the community, that is by 
private taists without luiy financial aid from the government whereas 
06,45% schools are managed by the community with financial aid 
from the government. The remaining 37.09% schools are managed 
by the Baroda Municipal Corporation and the Kendriya Vidyalaya 
SangaLhati, The details are given in Table 6. 


TAHI.Ii (J 

Numtier of Schools Under Different EstahUshments 


S.No, 

Caier/anj oj Srl\aals 

Niimbci ql Srliaols 

J'cicenlcifje 

1 

I’llvale Aiclcd Schools 

024 

08 4E^ 

2 

Pilvdtc Uniildcd ScliooLs 

208 

55.!)! 

3 

Uriiods Miiiik l|).d 
l'oi-Iioiall<m in.ina/;cd Sclinol.s 

134 

38.02 

4 

Ouirai St liools 

004 

01,07 

R 

Schools FollowliiS t'LiSli Syllalais 

002 

00,54 


Total 

372 

100 


School Finance 

With respect to school finance it was found that, the community 
participation was to a differential extent. The details are given in 
Table 7. 

From. Table 7, It can be observed that even in private-aided and 
BMC-managed schools the community lias contributed in, terms of 
financial support, These data were further analysed to find out the 
share of the Central Government, the State Government and 
community in the financing of tire schools, - , 
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TARLE 7 

Coinmiinity and Government Contribution Towards Finance of School 


S EsfahUs-funeiif o/.Srbnnls Wo. 0/ n/Finrinrial 

St /looLs Aivi by 


Gnofj) iirneril CorfirriiinWy 


i 

Private Airleil Sciiodls 

24 

85 

15 

2 

Private llimJded Sthtioli. 

208 

00 

100 

3 

Baioda MiuilcipaJ 





Cnipt)ra(loii uiarjaAt'd Schools 

134 

85 

15 

4 

Ce.nhalSt'lwnls 

4 

IQO 

00 

5- 

Schools Followiuf! UBSE Syllahus 

2 

00 

100 


IL may be observed Lhat Lhe commimi(.y has the lar,e,esL share in Ihe 
financing of schools in Baroda, 


School Management 

The datarelaled Lo coinmuniLy parLicipaLion revealed Lhe following' 

(t) Mode of Obtaining Contmunilg Parhcipatwn 

With respect tg mode of obLainlng community participation, it was 
found that the Principals pbtained participation through the following 
iiiodes; • > - 

I , * 

• by callmg meetings, , , 

• by sending written communication, 

^ through personal effori.s 

fii) The School Management Committee 

With respect to c’olrimunity participation in Lhe School Management 
Committeb, two aspects were studied the functions of the committee 
and its formation. ,,, ... . * < 

1 ; . , , , , ,i . ' 

Functions , _ , ... . " >., 

As far as the functions of the management committees are concerned; 
the members took part in staff selection, resource mobilization, and 
attended various functions organized by the school. In certain 
schpols itiyas found Ihal lhe coinniitlee members were also involved 
in the planning and orgiuiisation of school acLivilies )ii addilion Lo 
these function, ihe committee members were involved in purchase 
and construction and maintenance of lhe school building 
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Formation of Management Committee 

tn the formation ot the Management Committee a great deal of 
variations v/ere observed which is described tn below with respect 
to different types of schools, 

1. Central School- In the case of Central Schools it was found that, 
the School Management Committee consisted of about 13 members. 
It was mandatory to involve the community in the School 
Management Committee. The chairman of the Vidyalaya 
Management Corhmittee is the Head of the Project and he has one 
member as his nominee. There are two eminent educationists, one 
member from the field of culture, two parents' representatives, one 
medical member, one SC/ST representative, one teachers’ 
representative, one co-opted member, and the chairman of the 
Central Government Employees Welfare Committee, and the 
Member-Secretary Is the Principal of the concerned school, However, 
It is worthy to report that the Vidyalaya Management Committee is 
formed without any politicization or elections, and functions quite 
effectively. 

2. Schools Following CBSE Syllabus: In Baroda there are two schools 
which follow the CBSE syllabus; one of these is Bhartlya Vldya 
Bhavan's Vallabharam Mehta Public School which was in the sample 
In the Management Committee of this school, it was found that 
there is a Central Management Committee of all the schools of 
Bhartlya Vidya Bhavan which has more than 60 schools all over 
India, The Director of the school is representative of the Managing 
Committee and he remains overall incharge for all the activities. 
There is a Central Managing Committee (ACADEMIC) which mainly 
Involves members from the trust. The Committee members are 
devoted completely to the school activities on a whole-time basis. 

3. Prwate Aided and Unaided Schools : In these schools, the 
community members had formed a trust and members in the School 
Management Committee were nominated from amongst the trustees. 
Nowhere were elections held for this purpose. However, the 
Involvement of the members was found to be different in different 
schools. 

It may be mentioned here that in this category Missionary Schools 
had a somewhat different procedure for forming the School 
Management Committee. It was found that the school Management 
Committee was constituted of 10 members mostly. It is the Gujarat 
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Regional Conference (GRC) which chooses the members according 
to their educational qualifications and their involvement m 
educational activities, It was also found that for certain positions 
elections were contested with keen interest. The Principal of the 
school was one of the members of the School Management 
Committee 

4. Schools Managed by Baroda Municipal Corporation (BMC) There 
are 134 primary schools managed by the BMC, In order to involve 
the community in the management of these schbols, the BMC forms 
a committee called the Nagar Prathamik Shlkshan Samlti (NPSS) or 
Municipal School Board. The NPSS is constituted of 15 members 
who are nominated by the ruling parly of the BMC, These members 
are from the community, representing the entire Bai'oda city. 

Parent Teacher Association (PTA) 

With respect to community participation in the form of PTA, it was 
found that, the schools managed by the BMC did not form the PTA. 
In the remaining schools it was found that 50% of the schools in 
Baroda had formed PTA till January 1998, 

The members of the PTA usually participated in the activities like 
celebrations of national days, sports day, and result-declaration 
day for discussing the academic achievement of their ward. 

However, in some of the progressive schools the members of the 
PTA participated in teaching school subjects in the absence of the 
regular teacher, helped in craft and knitting work, etc,, helped in 
conducting computer classes and providing transport facilities for 
picnics. In one of the schools the members of the PTA even presented 
a cultural programme. It is also worth mentioning that some of the 
members of the PTA sponsored a few activities of the school like 
school magazine, sports, etc. 

It may also be noted that most of the schools which did not form a 
FTA were calling a meeting of parents once in a year. In the case of 
BMC managed schools, and the schools which were located in 
the backward cireas of the city, the parents' meeting discussed 
the problems of absenteeism of their wards and Issues related to 
school, , . 

Voluntary Organisations 

Regarding community participation in the form of a voluntary 
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organisation it was found, that, out of 504 voluntary organisations 
\yorktng in Baroda, 176 were contributing towards education, of 
these, 160 were working for primary education, These voluntary 
organisations contributed in different ways towards educational 
development, tlie details of which are given in Table 8, 


TABLE a 

Number of Voluntary Organisations and Type of Contribution 

Provided to Primary Education 

S.No. 

TiJiie ql'Coiilnlnilion 

JViiinbei 

1 

Flnantliil help 

U) 

2 

Etluenllonnl seivlce.s 

81 

S 

EduccVtlonnJ and et‘()u()riii(vil help 

IG 

4 

Soelul und ediiealioiial ilewlopmeiil 

12 

5 

Ediiealiour^l mid leeieolliiiiril seivlee.s 

06 

G 

EducatiouFil mid eulluiAl ilevelopineut 

10 

7 

Educational mid aphiiiial (levcloprae.iil 

01 

8 

Educalintiai and wellare .letlvltles 

01 

') 

Nori-lormal cdueatlon 

01 

10 

RecieationaJ seivlees 

01 

11 

Edueatiou to physteaily li.iiulleaiiped 

oa 

12 

Social, ediicatiotml, Ctilliiral ecoiioiiileal 
rind health 

01 

13 

Ediieatloiial mid iriedlenJ 

01 

14 

Hostel 

06 

15 

Piovtding tianajxn t loi visiting htstoilcal 
places, study oreriviuimiieiit, etc 

01 ■ 


Total 

160 


In addition to the details |E(iven in Table 8, a close look at the 
voluntary Organisations data also revealed that the caste factor 
still plays a very vital role in the Indian society, It was found that, 
in the case of financial help, scholarship and hostel facilities, 
voluntary organisations of a particular community provided these 
facilities only to their own community’s students For example, 
Kshatnya SamaJ helped students from the Kshatrlya community 
and Dhobi Panch helped students from the Dhobi community, and 
so on. . ' 
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Community Participation in Relation to School 
Effectiveness 

In order to study the relationship between community participation 
and school effectiveness, the data related to both aspects were 
quantified, Community participation Included four components, viz., 
the criteria for forming School Management Committee and 
educational qualification of its members, Involvement of its 
members', in school activities, non-members involvement in the 
school activities, and PTA or involvement of parents All the four 
components were given equal welghtage, and a community- 
participation score was arrived at 

For school effectiveness, five components were taken into 
consideration, These were 

• planning and Implementation of curricular and co-curricular 
activities 

• regularity of students in terms of their average attendance, 

« participation of students in sports and other competitive events, 

• academic performance of the students of Std V, 

• building and maintenance 

Based on all the five components a composite score was arrived at 

The results revealed that there is a positive relationship between 
community participation and school effectiveness, The co-efficient 
of coixelationshlp between the community participation and the 
school effectiveness was found to be 0.898, This shows that, greater 
the community participation in a school, the greater Is the 
effectiveness of a school, 

In addition to these statistical results, there was another factdr 
which affected the community participation In the school, This 
was the catchment area of the school which decided the social, 
educational, and economic status of the community b61rrg served 
by the school. It was observed that the schools catenng to the 
higher strata of the society could achieve greater commpmty 
participation whereas schools catenng to lower strata of the society 
could not achieve the siune m the school activities. There, even 
the resources eind ability to participate in the school activities were 
also lacking 
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Implications of the Present Study for Improving 
Primary Education 

A piece of research can be considered effective only when the fund 
of knowledge generated through it can be applied to improve the 
existing practices of education This study reveals that community 
participation enhances school effectiveness. Community involvement 
develops a sense of belongingness which leads the community to 
take up responsibilities related to school activities on their own 
shoulders. It was also found that the social, economic and 
educational status of the community In the catchment area affects 
the community participation in the school. Therefore, it is advisable 
to initiate forming PTAs in the schools aird to identify the committed 
persons from the community who can work as resource persons for 
the school Similarly, community members who have expertise in 
teacher education, child development, etc,, can be invited to deliver 
talks to the primary school teachers which will enhance their 
professional growth. This effort will make the school functionaries 
more serious in their own work and provide help to them in need 
which will certainly improve the school's functioning. 

It may also be noted that schools having the problem of absenteeism 
and first-generation learners can reduce this problem to a large 
extent through community involvement. As we know, that a primary 
school child only four to five hours in the school, and for the 
remaining 19 to 20 hours, one Is at home, and the parents' or experts' 
guidance at home influences children’s development positively, 
Guided study at home and formation of the habits of doing homework 
regularly and with perfection is lacking in the lower strata of the 
society This study reveals that the PTA can do this service to the 
children and thereby improve the quality of education at school 
level. 
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SECTION VIII 

Management of Learning in Large-sized Classes 


The studies discussed in this section Include 

• Learning Organization ind the Effectiveness of Primary 
Education in Lesotho' A Case Study of Roma Primary Schools 

• Activity -Based Teaching-Learning Strategies (ABTS) In a Large¬ 
sized Class at Primary Stage A Study 

• Teaching Environmental Studies in Large-sized Primary 
Classes, Evaluation of Some Practices 

• Instructional and Management Practices in Large-sized 
Classes: Reflection on Classroom Strategies 




Introduction 

Lesotho's education has developed remarkably since Independence. 
Enrolment tn schools has Increased enormously, over-extending 
available resources. More than 88 percent of approximately 360,000 
pupils In Lesotho are enrolled in the primary school system v^rhlch 
Is severely overcrowded and understaffed, The sixth National 
Development Plan 1996-97 to 1998-99 revealed that notwithstanding 
the increased training of teachers and improving and expanding 
teacher tnservlce programmes, the pupil-teacher ratio which stands 
at (55:1) Has remained very high at the primary school level, The 
pupil/classroom ratios have also remained very high—ranging 
between 85 and 120 pupils to a classroom, According to the National 
Development Plan, this situation compromises the quality of 
education, resulting in high repetition and drop-out rates, The 
document further stated that Lesotho’s education system has been 
suffering from/serious problems of declining quality and lack of 
relevance to occupation^ and social realities. There have also been 
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problems poorof faclllLles, InadequaLe sLafflng, high Lurnover rates, 
and a significant proportion of unqualified teachers in schools, 
resulting In high costs to government and parents The importance 
of quality/effective primary education cannot be overemphasized, 
It is the bedrock or foundation for secondary and tertiary education, 
and it has been revealed that failure to provide quality primary 
education also has serious long-term consequences for Lesotho’s 
economic and social development. Although about 20,000 persons 
enter the work force each year, o-nly about 6,000 find Jobs Most of 
the unemployed are unable to find jobs because of their low level of 
skills While education is not the only factor contributing to the 
high unemployment levels, the failure to provide quality primEuy 
education has become a root factor in social and economic Instabillly, 
(Sixth National Plan, p, 173). 

The Development Plan proposed a number of strategies to address 
these problems. These include 

1, Ehcpanding the pnmary teaching force to reach a pupil- teacher 
ratio of 50 1, 

2, Improving teacher quality through pre-service and inservice 
certified training, 

3 Lowering teacher turnover and raising morale by improving 
conditions of service, 

4 Increasing the' average teaching load to 30 periods/week 
and rationalizing the number of subjects taught m each 
school, 

5 Increasing provision of qualified teachers, through expansion 
of pre-service and inservice distance certification programmes 
(p,174), 

The objectives of the study therefore were , 

• to find out the natbfe of learning organizational problems in 
primary schools in the Roma Valley area of Lesotho, 

• to examine the strategies tliat are being adopted for solving 
the learning organization problems confronting effective 
teaching and learning in pnmeciy schools: 

• to dlshuss the implications of such strategies as weltes make 
appropriate suggestions for irriprovement in teaching and 
learning strategies in Lesotho primary schools. 
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Review of Related Literature 

The search for effecUve schools Is a legitimate activity for parents 
and society, wherever choice Is available and practicable, and 
wherever there Is suspicion that some schools are better than others 
Yet academic researchers have often queried the Influence of schools 
The work of American sociologists such as Coleman et al (1966) 
and Jencks et al. (1972) has been used to suggest that in comparison 
to the Influence of the family, the effects of different schools are 
likely to be Inconsequential, Accordingly, the research problem In 
most cases has been largely concerned with finding ways of 
comparing schools which take account of the fact that some schools 
receive pupils who are relatively advantaged in terms of their 
economic and social characteristics, whilst others receive pupils 
that rate the opposite. Indeed many schools In both urban and rural 
settings receive an Intake of pupils with extremely disadvantaged 
background. Another research interest Is In the distribution and 
effective use of resource materials. 

A useful definition of an effective school, therefore, is one In which 
pupils progress further than might be expected. From a consideration 
of Its Intake and provision of school resources, whilst this definition 
provides the basis for conceptualising school effectiveness studies, 
and Indeed, for designing an appropriate methodology for school 
comparisons, some further points concerning 'effectiveness' need 
to be made. First, schools can be classified as 'effective' whatever 
the absolute level of advantage/disadvantage of their pupil Intake, 
Schools serving a very disadvantaged population and with poor 
learning resources can be highly effective. Similarly, schools serving 
very advantaged populations and with good learning resources can 
fall to be effective and can foster underachievement amongst their 
pupils. 

Second, no school - even one that Is highly effective - can guarantee 
progress to all Its pupils. Many teachers will be fEunlllar with the 
pupil who, though highly talented, appears to lack the motivation 
to achieve. 

Third, whilst effectiveness and efficiency in some ways overlap, 
they do not necessarily represent the same qualities. (Mortlmore 
1991) With these general points about school effectiveness In mind, 
we shall comment on the nature of some of the work that has 
been carried out and on the main findings of such studies In this 
field 
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Research in England and Wales (Peter Mortlmore, 1991) revealed 
that In England and Wales over the last two or three decades, a 
number of studies have addressed, indirectly, questions concerning 
the effectiveness of individual schools. Mortlmore cites works of 
scholars like Bennett (1976) Bennettetal. (1984), Gallon and Simon 
(1980), Putter (1983), and Reid et al, (1987), Of particular Interest 
were the two major studies that addressed issues of effectiveness at 
the primary level, these are the Junior School Project, carried out 
by Mortlmore et al, (1986; 1988) and by the Thomas Coram Research 
Unit (Tlzard et al, 1988), 

The Junior School Project has four aims: to produce a detailed 
account of the pupil and teachers and of the curriculum and 
organisation of inner city schools, to study tlie progress of the pupils 
as they move through four yeair of school, to establish whether 
some schools were more effective than others when the intake factors 
have been taken into account, and to Investigate differences in the 
outcomes of different groups of pupils. 

The Thomas Coram Study (Tlzard et al 1988) had a sample of 33 
Infant schools. Although this sample was not randomly generated 
but had been deliberately constructed to Include higher proportions 
of students from ethnic minorities, the study was able to investigate 
the effects of schooling on the pupils’ development 

Both studies used sophisticated methods of analysis including multi¬ 
level modelling, regression analysis, cluster analysis and structural- 
equation modelling, Both studies also adopted longitudinal deslgns- 
followlng pupils through a number of years of schooling. 
Furthermore, both attempted to find adequate statistical methods 
with which to compare the effects of family background and 
schooling. 

There has been quite some research in the U.S.A The first key 
America study was carried out in the late 1960's by Weber (1971) 
He Studied four (in his terms) "instructional-effective” inner city 
schools. These schools were chosen because the pupils' reading 
achievement was above average for the neghbourhood despite the 
Intake of the school. Weber identified leadership and resource 
' distribution, as well as high expectations and relative orderliness 
within the school, as being Important correlates A number of si udles 
followed this pioneering work of Weber, These include New York 
(1979), Madden et al. (1976), Brookover and Le/otte (1977), 
Frederlksen (1975): Edmonds (1982); McCormack — barken and 
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Ilritek (1982); Murphy el al. (1982); MREL (1990); Levine and Lezotte 
(1990), The maJorlLy of Llieseworirs are school improvemenl projects. 

InLesolho, MaLhoL, G B.: carried out a survey of one-teacher schools 
and mulUgrade classes using 15 case studies on the logistics and 
administrative aspect of staff development in Lesotho in 1994, 
Mathot’s report described 15 cases of one or two-teacher pnmaiy 
schools, looking at the characteristics of the locality of the schools, 
of their premises, facilities, organisation and effectiveness and on 
their support systems. Mathot’s work appears to be the only one so 
far carried out on school effectiveness at the primary level in Lesotho. 

Main Findings 

There are a number of findings common to studies carried out in 
different cpuntries and with different education systems. These can 
be listed under two headings general factors and specific factors. 

Central Factors 

1, Intake ; Most of ilic studies have demonstrated how important 
it is to take account ol differences in student intake when 
studying the effectiveness in schools, 

2, Progress • In general, the studies indicate that even when 
differences in intake have been taken into account some 
schools are more likely than others to lead to good outcomes. 
Whilst "school effects" are open to a number of different 
interpretations, It is cle-ar that some schools are better able to 
foster progress than are others even when, in some cases, the 
pupil intake to the less effective schools appears more 
promising. (Underachievement in schools with simply good 
examination residts had been closely documented (Mortimore 
and Byford, 1981) 

3, Outcomes The questions of whether schools have uniform 
effects and of whether different groups of pupils stand to gain 
more or less from attending an effective school ,have less clear- 
cut answers. It appears that whilst some schools are more 
effective in fostenng progress in some aspects of learning, 
others may be more effective in others. In terms of whether 
different groups of pupils gain more or less from an effective 
school, Mortimore et al. (1988) show that schools which 
are effective for one group are also likely to bp effective for,the 
others 
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4, Home or School Injluence . One of Lhe most interesting general 
findings of the research concerns the relative Influence of home 
and school on pupil outcomes, As noted earlier, Coleman and 
Jencks’ findings have been used to suggest that in comparison, 
to that of the home, school is likely to form only a weak 
influence, Both Mortimore et al, and Tlzard et al, found that 
whilst attainment was influenced heavily by the home 
background, progress was more likely to be Influenced by 
schooling. 

Specific factors 

1, Leadership The studies show that having ahead-teacher who 
IS purposeful but neither too authontarian nor too democratic 
and who is able to share ownership of the school with 
colleagues is important, 

2, Management of Pupils . Organising schools so that pupils are 
Involved and can be rewarded on their efforts is important. 
Some of the findings also show that controlling behaviour with 
methods that are neither too weak nor too harsh is likely to be 
most effective, 

3, Management of Teachers ■ Involving teachers In the corporate 
life of the school and pursuing consistency in their approach 
to pupils is likely to make the school a less stressful place for 
both parties. Providing a broad, balanced curriculum which 
recognises the academic role of schooling but also values 
students with special educational needs, is a difficult but 
crucial task. So also encouraging teachers to be good models 
of punctuality, politeness and consideration is also important, 
as IS ensuring that classrooms have positive psychological 
climates in which pupils are encouraged to communicate 
frequently with their teachers 

4, Pupil Care: Treating pupils with dignity and encouraging them 
to participate m the organisation of the school — even at a 
young age — gives a positive signal that they are valued. 
So also keeping systempLic records of pupils progress is 
crucially important, if the currippluni is to have coherence for 
individual 

5, School Environment i Ensuring that the environment is 
convenient and made as attractive and si imulating as possible, 
through provision ol adequal e facililies and takmg trouble over 
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classroom displays sound relatively simple tasks but they may 
have a profound effect on the attitudes of pupils attending the 
school. For example, ii was discovered that the apparent 
deficiency of the one and two-teacher schools in Lesotho can 
be partly'explalnedby tlie fact that they are found in relatively 
poor areas, while Mathofs study concluded that these one 
and two-teacher schools fulfil the need of the many small 
communities in the mountains of Lesotho, which is confinned 
by the support the schools receive from the chief and the 
community, Tlie report added that it would be difficult for 
young children to have to travel long distances to larger primary 
V schools, or, even worse, to have to board during the school 
terms away from the support of their immediate families. Even 
though a lot of facilities, including classrooms, offices, desks, 
library textbooks, organization, etc., were found to be 
inadequate and deficient in these schools, MathoL's study 
pleaded for more support from the management committees 
of parents as well as collaborations between and among 
adjacent schools. 

6. School Climate : Endeavoring to achieve a consensus on the 
values shared by the school as a whole needs to be a 
fundamental aim. Establishing clear rules and guidelines for 
pupil behaviour and maintaining high expectations for all 
pupils are the way in which the goals and values of tlie 
institution are translated into dally life. 

Implications 

• A balance of intellectually able and less able children in the 
school has to be maintained, since, when a preponderance of 
pupils in a school were likely to be unable to meet the 
expectations of scholastic success, poor group cultures and 
Em anti-academic or Euiti-authority emphasis may have formed, 

• As regards system of rewards and punishments, ample use of 
rewards, praise and appreciation has associated with 
favourable outcomes 

• In the school environment, good Working conditions, 
responsiveness to pupil needs land good cate and decoration 
of buildings were associated with better outcomes, 

' • Ample opportunities for children to take responsibility and to 
participate in the running "of their school lives appeared 

"' conducive to favourable outcomes; . i. • i , 
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• Successful schools tended to make good use of homework, to 
set clear academic goals and to have an atmosphere of 
confidence as to their pupil's capacities 

• Outcomes were better where teachers provided good models 
of behaviour by means of good time-keeping and willingness 
to deal with pupil problems. 

• Findings on group management In the classroom suggested 
the Importance of preparing lessons In advance, of keeping 
the attention of the whole class, of unobtrusive discipline, of a 
focus on rewarding good behaviour and on swift action to deal 
with disruption. 

• Outcomes were more favourable when there was a combination 
of firm leadership together with a decision-making process In 
which all teachers felt that their views were represented, 

Methodology 

Design 

The study employed both descriptive and analytical research 
methods, using where possible an ex post facto as well as oral 
interviews. 

Population 

The populations for the study consisted of all the primary schools 
In Lesotho. Presently there are about 1250 pnmary schools In 
Lesotho, 164 of which are located in Maseru District, However due 
to limitations of funds, time and human resources, it was not possible 
to reach all of them, The stpdy only focussed on five primary schools 
In Roma Valley area in Maseru Distnct as a case-study 

Sample 

The sampling methods that were adopted for data collection included 
a combination of purposive, .systematic random and stratified 
sampling tecbniq,ties. 

Instrument 

1 

The instrument devised for this study Is a combinatldn of; 

- (i) a questionnatre. (11) interview guldd, and (iii) obsen,'dLion. 

A research Instrument labelled as "Learning, Organization and 
Primary School Effectiveness Questionnaire" (LOPEQ) was developed 
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lo collect data. After the Initial construction of the instrument, it 
was validated with the assistance of colleagues in the university 
The instrument was pre-tested on a randomly selected primary 
school in the Roma Valley area. 

Data Collection and Analysis 

The researchers personally administered the instrument to the head 
teacher and two expenenced teachers in each of the schools selected. 
The data were analysed using different statistical analyses such as 
percentages, t-test, graphs, tables. 

Major Outcomes/Findings 

1. The battery of learning organization problems in most primary 

schools in the Roma Valley area can be summarized as follows: 

(a) high teacher-pupil ratio resulting in overcrowded 
classrooms; 

(b) Inadequate, or lack of, school building facilities including 
desks, playgrounds, classrooms, toilets, materials, teaching 
and learning aids, etc., culminating in poor Leaching and 
poor results as epitomized by Standard 7 results which 
showed a decline in the rate of progress of pupils when 
compEired to ten years back; 

(c) truancy, irregular attendance of pupils and lack of 
cooperation and understanding of parents tn this regard 
hampered the school management and also contributed to 
the poor performance of such pupils, 

(d) shortage of qualified Leaching staff; 

(e) multi-level Leaching in one of the schools, which made it 
difficult for a class teacher lo monitor the progress bf his 
or her own class; 

(f) the attitude of most young or new teachers who receive 
friends dally which leads to undesirable community gossip; 
such teachers have no time to prepare for the next day's 
work; 

(g) poor performance in English Language which is the medium 
of communication from Standard Four in all subjects except 
Sesotbo (National language); and 
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(h) irregular inspecLion of schools by the Ministry of Education 
inspectors which has led to the significant reduction in 
standard 

2. Strategies currently being adopted by the schools to address 
these problems include 

(a) massive use of guidance and counselling technique by the 
head teachers and teachers, ■ • 

(b) improvisJon by individual teachers In making their teaching 
aids, 

(c) syndicate meetings of head teachers with staff and 
community in finding solution(s) to the problems. 

(d) contingency and temporary measures like renting 
residences or houses for classrooms and offices, employing 
private teachers in case of staff inadequacy, use of 
environment, e.g , under the trees as classrooms, etc.; 

(e) motivation, or encouraging teachers and pupils to be 
punctual and to speak Ehigllsh at all times; 

(f) use of parents' manpower m making token contributions 
which they can afford, e.g., providing supplementary books 
to improve English language, 

(g) strict monitoring and supeiwision of teachers by head 
teachers. 

(h) invitation of guest speakers, subject specialists and inter 
school exchanges. 

3, The majority of the respondents were of the opinion that the 
above-listed strategies currently being adopted, were effective 
to some extent and that the progress was slow but could be 
supplemented by newer and better strategies. A synopsis of 
such newer approaches as suggested by the respondents 
include. 

(a) the use of the attendance card which should be endorsed 
by the parents^and Uie teachers for pupils who play truant, 

(b) active involvement of aissociations like the Parent Teacher 
Association in tlie school management; 

(c) use of fund-raising activities to purchase extra materials 
which should be kept in schools. 
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(d) conducting regular workshops to help teachers In their 
work; 

(e) adoption of Leaiii-leachlng among teachers; 

(f) group discussion among pupils and news-report 
presentation by pupils. 

Implications of Findings for School Effectiveness 

Each of the eight major problems highlighted by the respondents 

has a lot of implications for school effectiveness. Some of such 

implications Include; 

1, The high teacher — pupils ratio results In overcrowded 
classrooms which reduce the teacher’s teaching effectiveness, 
Pupils are uncomfortable and this leads to various pupils 
disciplinary problems The authors are therefore in agreement 
with the proposed plan to reduce the ratio and we are 
suggesting a further reduction to 1. 40 for greater effectiveness, 

2, Inadequacy of facilities and staff In school ultimately leads to 
poor or little teaching and this results In poor perfonnance by 
pupils, Since most primary schools are not government owned, 
It is suggested that government establish a high-standard 
inventory of facilities and staff for schools as well as ensure 
compliance by proprielors of schools 

3, Truancy of pupils and lack of cooperation of parents In this 
respect contribute to poor performance of truant pupils as 
well as their drop-out rate. This also has implications on the 
rate of progress in the teaching which will be remarkably 
slowed down. There Is need to urgently reactivate and 
restructure the School Management Boards and Parent 
Teacher Associations for more active involvement in the 
managemeni of schools, 

4, The negative attitude of young teachers to their work could 
cripple the whole primary education system if not properly 
put under control, since they are supposed to take over the 
administration of the school at the exit or retirement of the 
"old and experienced teachers". This calls for improved and 
more frequent level of supervision by the Inspectorate Division 
of the MOE and the school management. 
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5 Poor performance of pupils in English Language has significant 
Implications for school effectiveness since the advancement 
of pupils to secondary schools after Standard 7 is based on 
successful performance in English; hence a school the majority 
of whose pupils could not pass in English Language and hence 
could not proceed to secondary school Is regarded as ineffective 
or of low standard. 

Unfortunately the various strategies that are currently been adopted 
to address these problems are short-term and are not as effective 
as expected, There is need for more radical and more revolutionary 
approaches to provide a long-term solution-for pnmary school 
effectiveness, This is urgently necessary given the importarice of 
pnmary education in the scheme of tlie educational system of tlie 
country, 

Finally, at a time of so much change In education - introduced both 
by legislation and a well-understood need to ensure that pupils are 
given knowledge and skills appropriate to life In the 21st century — 
the research on school effectiveness offers a salutary reminder that 
what matters in education is the quality of learning and Leaching 

This cannot be guaranteed by legislation or by policy formulation 
alone. It is a product of deliberate strategies of teachers and the 
purposeful commitment of pupils within the positive climate of the 
school. The most important inrpllcaLlon of this and other studies on 
school effectiveness for policy, therefore, is the need for the 
authorities — proprietors, school mangers, government, etc — to 
recognise this potential and to find ways of fostering school 
Improvement programmes which can build on the research findings 

Research Questions 

The following research questions were used for the development of 
LOPEQ which ultimately provided the necessary Information to deal 
adequately with the objectives of the study 

1. What aje the learning organization problems in primary 
schools? 

2. What strategies have been adopted for solving problems 
confronting effective teaching and learning in the primary 
schools? 

3. How effective are the si rategies 1 hat can be adopted for solving 
problems confrontmg pnmary school learning? 
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4. Whal EU'e (.he oUier newer approaches LhaL can be adopted to 
achieve effectiveness In the organization of learning q( pupils? 

5. How adequate axe the InfrastructuraJ facilities, including 
classrooms, desks and chairs in Uie schools? 

6. How adequate in terms of quantity and quality ore the teachers 
In the schools? 

7. How effective is the management of human and material 
resources In the school? 

8. How adequate in lenns of quality and quanllLy are the maleiial 
resources for the schools? 
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Sized classes buL not in large-sized classes, They said Lhat it is veiy 
difficult to Implement any sort of child-centered activities other than 
'Chalk and Talk’ in their classes. They found it very difficult to 
mairage their classes during the teaching-learning process, They 
also complained Lhai they had not been provided with any materials 
or trained to implement ABTS in their classrooms Tire investigator 
was motivated by the problems of these teachers and took up this 
‘study’ to have the experience of handling a large-sized class 
effectively and also to,find out the various problems emerging in 
such classes which affect pupils’ learning, After collecting 
Information abouf the difficulties faced by the teachers m hairdhng 
large-sized classes, the investigator decided Lo find out the effect of 
implementation of ABTS in a large-sized class, From previous 
experience; It was found that ABTS is very effective and promotes 
learning among students in a small-sized class, So the investigator 
took up this study with the following objectives 

Major Objective 

Are ABTS are equally effective in large-sized classes at the pnmary 
stage? 

Specific Objectives 

• To study the readjustments to be made in the ABTS for large- 
sized class teaching 

• To study the effect of ABTS on learning In a large-sized class 

• To study the motivation of children while learning through 
ABTS In a large-sized class, 

• To study the managerial skills required for implementing ABTS 
m a large-sized class, 

• To study the learner’s problems while undergoing ABTS in a 
large-sized class. 

Methodology 

This study is an experience-based qualitative reseeirch study through 
the action'research'approach 

Sample 

^e sample for this study included 70 rlnldren of Class IV iii the 
Demonstration School, RIE, Mysore, However, in I he Demonstration 
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School, a large-sized class slLuaLlon does noL exisL. There are only 
thirly-flve pupils in each section of Classes I to IV, Hence the 
investigator created a large-sized class slluation by combining the 
children of both the sections of Class IV for her experiment, 

Duration of the Study 

April 1997 to September 1997 

Content and Competencies 

This study caters to some aspects of Environmental Studies - II, A 
few specific competencies under the following topics were selected 
for implementing ABTS, 

1, Materials (matter) and tlieir properties 

Competencies 

— Identifies common materials on the basis of some easily 
observable properties. 

— Classifies given materials on the basis of colour, texture 
and hardness, 

— States that matter exists in three states, i,e,, as solids, 
liquids and gases 

— Classifies common solids on the basis of breakable and 
not-easily-breakable. 

— Classifies common solids as transparent and opaque 
materials, 

— Classifies some common solids on the basis of solubility in 
water (soluble/insoluble) 

2, Important functions of the human body 

Competencies 

• Knows the parts of — the digestive system 

— the respiratory system 

— the circulatory system , , 

• Classifies parts of different functions of human body, 

• Draws diagrams of different systems and labels the parts, 

• Understands important functions of the human body, ^ 

The. above ten competencies were taken into consideration to get 
ABTS In the large class. Apart from these competencies, the 
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Lessons — (i] The HosplLal, (li) An ExpenmenL, (ni) The parts of the 
Body — from English Reader were also selected since these lessons 
provide opportunities for the children to develop various skills. 

Planning of ABTS 

The selected competencies under the above mentioned topics were 
converted into teaching points For each teaching point, according 
to the interest, motivational level, ability of the students and the 
competencies to be developed in them, ABTS were planned, The 
elements of learning in each acfivily were listed, The required 
instructional materials and learning aids were prepared and kept 
ready for use. The ABTS were planned and developed with the 
following aspects in view 

• From concrete experiences to abstract experiences, 

• With the intention not to burden children with information 
which IS out of their experiences, 

• Learner-centred approach with teacher as a facilitator in the 
leaj'ning process, 

• Management of space and time, 

• Provide opportunities for vaidous forms of expression such as 
drawing pictures, role-play, dramatization, conversation, etc 

• Continuous evaluation with the teaching-learning process 

• Make children confidenl and inquisitive 


While planning for the implementation of ABTS in a large-sized class, 
the investigator decided to follow certain sequential steps which are 
given below in the flow chart. 
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Implementation of ABTS 

There were five periods of half-an-hour duration each per week 
allotted for Environmental Studles'l I. During the experimental period 
the investigator got around forty hours of classroom transaction, 
She has not taken any assistance from other teachers, while planning 
or Implementing ABTS in the large class, In order to have an 
experience of single-teacher management. 

The teaching-learning process incorporated the following strategies 
through the activlly based approach; 

1, Observation 

2, Classification 

3, Role-Play 

4, Peer group learning/ co-operative learning 

5, Discussion 

6, Demonstration 

7, Experimentation 

8 Conversation/Dialogues 

9, Project work/Assignment 

10, Dramatization 

11. Self-learning 

12. Quiz, 

During the experimental period, as far as possible, guided learning 
was avoided. Instead, the teacher as a facilitator of learning played 
an imporlant role Inside and outside the classroom. Since it was 
not possible to pay attention to each Individual child, students were 
encouraged to learn by involving themselves In Individual or group 
activities and the teacher gave Instructions to cany out the activity 
within a tlme-liinlt. They were guided and helped by the teacher to 
prepare their own learning materials, A variety of learning materials 
were used to enrich the learning environment. The children displayed 
pictures, charts, models and posters collected or prepared by them. 
In the classroom. They were allowed to ohserve, hamdle, expenment 
and explain the same to their peers, These activities helped them to 
develop various competencies through self-learning, drill and co¬ 
operative learning During the learning process they were rewarded 
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With appreciation. Most of the activities provided opportunities for 
self-expression There was provision for interaction between learner 
and teacher, among learners, between learner and learning 
materials. There was provision for self-correction and peer correction 
of the assignments. To make the learning situations more 
meaningful, interesting and joyful to every child, they were given 
ample opportunities, both individually and in groups, to observe, to 
record, to classify, to experiment and to interpret. Rote memorization 
was totally discouraged Instead, ‘leiEiTnlng by doing' was encouraged. 

An Illustration 

ABTS were focussed on the learner. Hence every child in the 
experimental group was observed individually while taking part in 
the activities and was evaluated continuously Every activity was 
followed by discussions among the learners and then with the 
teacher. Here Is an illustration 

Topic The Digestive System 

Competencies 

i. Knows the parts of digestive system 

II Draws a diagram of digestive system and labels its parts, 

III Understands the function of digestive system 

Teaching Points 

I. Parts of digestive system; mouth, food-pipe, stomach, pancreas, 
liver, small intestine, large intestine and anus. 

II, Can the food we eat be used by our body as such*? 
hi, How does the food get digested inside our body ? 

Strategies Followed 

Observation, group-learning classification, discussion, self-learning, 
assignment and role-play. 

Procedure Followed: 

The digestive system was introduced as an ‘Eating Machine’, The 
work of the Internal organs were explained by comparing them to 
parts of a machine, Then questions like the following were asked to 
create an interest in learning among children. What will happen: 

t. If one part of machine breaks down? 
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i). If the workers go on strike'^ 

Tlien iivSing a model of digestive avsLeni, the process of digestion 
was explained. 

The other activities conducted were; 

1. Group Learning Activities 

I. To classify the external parts and internal organs of the 
body ( 4 pupils in a group). 

II, To make parts of the digestive system, using clay, and 
make a model of Llie digestive system (7 pupils in a group) 

2. Assignment 

To make a chart of digestive system, with explanation (10 pupils 
in a group). 

3. Self-learning/Individual Activities 

1 To rearrange tlic cardboard cut-outs of parts of tbe digestive 
system, 

il, To draw a dlagrtun o) tlie digestive system and label its 
parts, 

4. Role-Play 

i. To enact roles as parts of the body. 

ii. To enact roles as parts of the digestive system, 

5. Discussion 

A discussion was held on the children’s activities about the function 
ol the digestive system and their doubts were clarified. 

Similarly, various learning activities on the other selected areas of 
teaching-learning were also conducted and the learners were 
evaluated continuously for their attainment of the competencies. 

Evaluation 

The evaluation strategies used to measure the learners' achievement 
included the teacher's observation record of their pcuticlpatlon in 
and contribution to various activities, oral question-answers in and 
competency-based written test, On the whole they were identified 
as masters or non masters. The non-masters who needed individual 
attention were provided the same by the teacher with the help of 
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Lhe masters, With their previous knowledge of working with their 
peers, they were encouraged to conduct experiments, observe 
and record by themselves. The teachers trust and acceptance of 
these children enthused the children to perform well. Success in 
doing one activity motivated them to do more activities. Since the 
activities were within the limits of the learners’ abilities and 
because the teacher took the utmost care to break the monotony 
of work, the activities were enjoyed by them and resulted in 
mastery learning 

The students were identified as masters and non-masters, The 
children who contributed the maximum, participated and involved 
themselves actively in all activities, did the assigned work in time, 
answered well for oral questions and scored 80% and more in the 
written tests (open book tests which were competency-based) were 
considered as masters, The remaining children were considered 
as non-masters. The child-wise record revealed the following 
results: 


Evaluation Mode No oj Svidonts Stvdcni’s Ailamrneni 

Masteis Non-Masteis 


Ohseivallcm (of partlcupaiion 


1 x 1 cifisaioorn Actlvllies) 

70 

6R (04%) 

4(6%) 

Oial Teats 

70 

Sf) (84%) 

11(16%) 

Wiitlfii Te.sts' 

(Open-book tesks) 

70 

58 (88%) 

12(17%) 

Summative Result 

Evaluation No, of 

Mode atudenli. 

No of 
MaxU-rs 

Peif.avi No. of Percent 

Non-Maslei 'S 

Ooiitlnnoua evahixition 70 

58 

88% 

12 17% 


Eighty three percent of the children were found to have attained 
mastery learning at the end of the expenmental period. The 17% 
students who remained as non-masters remained so mainly due to 
their inability to do well in oral expression and written expression. 
Eleven children in the class found it difficult to answer questions 
asked orally, even though they were allowed to answer in Kannada 
(their mother tongue) instead of English, which is the medium of 
Instruction in the Demonstration School Onq child could answer 
in KannadabuLwas veiy poor in ■' niu'r. .■xprc.-'-ion So, all together, 
there were 50 masters and 12 non m.i'i -ts in iin class. From the 
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earlier years' records iL was found that there were 19 non-masters, 
which included these 12 children, Surprisingly. 7 children from the 
non-maslers group attained mastery learning which was mainly 
due to ABTS, even though the situation was a lEnge-slaed class 

Findings of the study 

It was found (hat: 

• Proper pre-planning is required to implement ABTS in a large¬ 
sized class. 

® Learning situations could be managed with well planned 
activities and by keeping enough materials needed to develop 
the required competencies. 

9 Learning strategies became successful since activities were 
drawn Irom or related to the child's experience/ 
environment, 

® The pupils enjoyed ‘ learning by doing', 

• ABTS created coinfldence about learning even among non¬ 
masters, 

« ABTS helped the children to engage themselves in acltlvites 
even in the absence of the teacher. 

® ABTS helped in large-sized class management, 

® ABTS motivated children to concentrate on expected 
competencies and hence to achieve them at mastery level, 

® ABTS were very effective m a large-sized class and helped the 
learner in concept-attainment and ability development. 

Implications of the Findings for School 
Effectiveness 

• The strategies used in this study to make children learn 
effectively in a large-sized class should be of great help to the 
teachers who handle such classes, 

• Activities Involving children In the teaching-learning process 
motivate the child to learn better and hence lead to retention 
and achievement, which is essential for universalisation of 
elementary education, 
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• ABTS provide Imiirense opporLumties for the pupils to develop 
social competencies like manipulation, self-management, 
ability to Lake leadership roles and group responsibilities, 

■ This study may enthuse teachers to take up 'action research' 
studies to find solutions by themselves for the problems 
entountered by them in their classrooms. 
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TEACHING ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES IN 
LARGE-SIZED PRIMARY CLASSES : 
EVALUATION OF SOME PRACTICES 


M, K. Satapathy 


The study was widertaken to discover an effective teaching- 
learning approach in a large-sized class for the teaching of 
Environmental Studies. Five common approaches, viz , lecture 
method (separately, with and without disturbing students' 
seating arrangement positionj, demonstration method, the 
activity method and group work method were adopted uijive 
selected schools. The study revealed that the activity-based 
approach was the most effective In teaching Environmental 
Studies, folbwed by the demonstration method. 






Introduction 

The Importance of a literate population has been recognised as a 
crucial input in nation-building and consequently Unlversallsation 
of Elementary Education has been accorded top priority in our 
national plans. Realisation of this goal has put the focus on three 
major aspects: universal access, universal participation and 
universal achievement, Increase in the enrolment rate In primary 
schools accompanied by Increase in the country's population size 
has brought problems such as large-sized (crowded) classes, 
especlaly in densely populated rural habitats and urban pockets, 
posing problems to the classroom teacher in keeping discipline as 
well as teaching besides paying individual attention to the pupils, 
Keeping this in view, some common approaches have been 
evaluated in the present study to find out their effectiveness in 
teaching Environmental Studies (EVS II, Science) in large-sized 
classes. 
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Methodblogy 

The present study has been earned out ui five higher pnmaiy schools oi 
the Jajpur Education District of Onssa State, The schools were Nuahat 
H,P, School, Jabara, H.P. School, Odisso H.P, School, Singapore, H.P, 
School and Kalan School Specific concepts in tlie topic "Living World" 
common to both Class 111 and Class V Environmental Studies (Science) 
have been selected for teaching The student number vanes from 35 to 
49 In the selected classes in these schools (Table 1). Five approaches, 
such as the lecture method (separately with and without disturbing the 
pupils' seating arrangement), die demonslration method (with change 
ui the seating position of the child from class to class), the aotiviLy 
method (with active Involvement of Lhe child while sitting tn a semi¬ 
circle] and the group-work mediod (sLudents divided into five groups, 
each group wlQr a team leader) have been used for teaching the concepts. 
Local spectraens, charts, etc., have been used in Lhe last three methods 

TABLE 1 

Name of the School along with Number of Students in Class III and Class V 


Sr.honl 

(3as-s m 

Class V 

B/G 

Total 

B/G 

Total 

Nimhaf H.P, School 

24/20 

44 

21/18 

89 

JabaiaHP School 

24/18 

42 

27/21 

48 

Gclisso H P School 

25/21 

46 

28/21 

49 

wSingapoie H P. School 

'l\l\A 

85 

27/14 

41 

Italan Sc hool 

21/18 

89 

22/19 

41 


B = Boys G = Gli Is 


TABLE 2 

Name of the School with Teaching Approach Adopted for 
Teaching EVS II in Class in and Class V 


School 

Class III 

Class' V 

N\iahal H,P School 

Deirionstialioii method 

I^ctme Willi ehange In 
the, seating of pupils 

JabaiaH.r, School 

lecture ivith change 
lhe sealing ol pupils 

Achivlty ine.thocl 

Odisso H P School 

Group work 

Deinoiiatiatiou riie.thod 

Slrigapoie H.P, School 

Lectuie method 

Gionp work 

Kalan School 

Aethdty method 

Lectuie method , 


Note ■ Each rnetiioct has bferi assigried to a class/schnol randomly 
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Fia.l ; Percent Increase in achievement in post-test over pie-test in dlireieiit 
approaches of Teaching (A, Activity-based approach; B, Demonstration, C, Lechjre 
method with change lii pupil seating, D, Lecture method without change in pupils 
seatmg and G, Group work method) GVS II in Class III) 
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Each method has been assigned to a class/school randomly (Table 
2) .The experimental one-group Pre-tesl-Post-lest (Best, 1996) was 
used In the study, The classroom teacher was given specific 
instructions to adopt a particular method Three and four 
continuous classes, respectively, had been used by the classroom 
teacher to teach the concepts as included in the lesson in the 
class 11 and V textbooks Multiple-choice objective type questions 
, had been used to assess the pupils’ achievement. The 't'-test was 
followed to find out the significance of difference between the mean 
scores (in percent of pre-test and post-test) The percentage of 
increase in scores in the post-test over pre-test was compared 
among the treatments (methods) by DMRT separately for both 
classes. 

Results and Discussion 

Though the topic "Living World" had been selected for the present 
study for both the classes, the content was totally different There 
were eight major concepts in the topic in each of the classes. The 
‘Living World' in Class 111 mostly deals with classification of plants 
and animals, their body parts, interdependence between plants and 
animals, etc. (SCERT, 1995), The same topic m Class V mostly covers 
concepts such as adaptation of plants and animals to their 
environment, effect of climate change on plants/animals, 
germination of seeds, etc, (SCERT, 1997). 

In both the classes there has been improvement in the achievement 
of students with teaching as reflected m the difference between post¬ 
test and pre-test scores (Table 3) The difference in the pre-test 
scores among'tlie schools could be due to the level of literacy pf the 
village, the socio-economic' background of the families of children 
arid their mielllgence. etc Of the various approaches followed for 
Leaching I he .students in large si/ed classes, (he activity-based 
method putting the students in a semicircle was lound yeiy effective, 
followed by the demonstration method, Of .course there was no 
significant difference between the two (Fig 1), In both the methods 
there was more than 55 percent of iniprovera,ent in students' 
achievement In the grOup-teaching method there was opty about 
17 percent improvement while in the lecture method ^ere was more 
than 20 percent gain. 
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TAnUC 9 

Mean Achievement Scores (In percent) of Class HI Students with Different 
Approaches of Teaching of Environmental Studies (Science) 
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Di//nn'rifY' 
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98.1 

(±9,4) 

8,5** 
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(±9 H] 

H- 

11 8** 
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(±4.7) 
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(±.S. 1) 

10 7** 

Arttvdy, silting In a tlvclf 

99.8 

(±4.2) 

89.2 

(±4,8) 

l'),4** 

Gioup work 

90 4 
{±R.9) 

95 0 
(±5,7) 

5,2** 

Vtiliwa In pflrPnlhc-sp.H repipspnl S.f). ** 

Signllic.uit nl 

1% )cvp1 In 'I'' 

-If .si 


* Slgnlflcant at S% ItVel In ns = noii-sJgulilcniil 


In Class V Uiere was also a difference between post-test and pre¬ 
test scores (Table 4). Like in Class III, the activity-based approach 
was the most effective. The least effective method was Uie lecture 
method where only 22 percent of Increase in achievement was 
observed. Teaching by the lecture method with change in the seating 
of the pupils has been found better than the lecture method alone — 
maybe due to individual attention paid by the teacher towards the 
students and the students being attentive to their learning, The 
effectiveness of the activity -based approach (Harlen and Elstgeest, 
1993) could be due to involvement of the students in learning 
different skills. This approach has been followed outside the 
classroom where the students have got adequate space In sit and 
work besides enjoying their learning. For Class V, recently MIshra 
(1996) has observed competency-based Leaching along with child- 
centered learning and acdvlty-based teaching tp be superior to 
traditional teaching as reflected Urrough Uie pupils’ academic 
achievement and change of attitude. Grptfp work, acepptfed as yeiy 
effective f^iiukla, 1^96: NCERT' 1997] for teaching EV^ l| in large- 
sized primary classes, has not been so reflected in our present 
observation This could be due to either difference in the intelligence 
andbackgSround of the students or their place of school and haliltat 
(urban/rural) or the absence of an ideal leadership. 


1 
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TAHLE 4 

Mean Acrhlevement Scores ( in percent of Class V Students with Different 
Approaches of Teaching of Environmental Studies (Science) 
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EnvironmenLal study has been Included at the primary level/stage 
to develop an awareness and understanding of the physical and 
social environment of the child (Patel and Patel, 1994) through 
organised investigation and systematic exploration of his/her 
iramedlate and remote environment Through activities the child\ 
develops skills and competencies of the basic mental processes' 
(Basha, 1993) of observation, recording, classification, collection, 
ordering of data, communication, prediction, inferences and ability 
to make proper decisions as reflected in the National Curriculum 
for Elementary Education' A framework [NCERT. 1988). The activity^ 
based and learner-centered approach makes learning very effective 
and Joyful as it involves problem-solving and learning by doing and 
hangs on the experience of the learner Moreover, the children develop 
the ability to cope ■with changes In their environment and 'also develop 
skills and competencies to lace challenges they are likely to meet in 
future, 

Implications of the Findings 

The, results of the study show that to make the classroom chore 
effective as wpll as joyful In terms of learning, it is essential for &e 
teacher to select a suitable methodology for large and crowded 
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' Fi(!, 2 ; Tprtchlrig' Approach 

Pricent Inciease In arhlovcnicrit In Post-test over pre-test In dllfereiit appioaclieK of 
leaching (A, Attlvity-based appioach, B, Dejiionshatlori; Cl U'cliiie riielhoil with 
change In sealing, D. Ctioiip-woik and E. Ij«r'tnre method) EVS II in Class V, 

Classes. Iii the future, as classes are likely to be more crowded, 
teachers'may be givtn orientatlon/tralnlng In teaOhlftg of EVS 
following the activity-based approach so that the child gets Involved 
In the process, enjoys his /her learning and gets Individual attention 
from the teacher, Active Involyeriient of the^chlld In learning acttvity 
keeps him away from Indiscipline and promotes the scientific temper 
which Is essentia] In science learning. The teachers may also be 
given orientation in use of local-speclficactivlty-oriented materials 
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as those because of their fainlllaitty with students aird Leachers will 
help in attending competencies by students at the end of Class III 
as reflected by the MLL document (MHRD, 1991), A list of such 
activities for teaching EVS 11 in primary classes using local specific 
materials is available in the literature (Bhatacharya and Sharma, 
1994, NCERT, 1996), 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AND MANAGEMENT 
PRACTICES IN LARGE-SIZED CLASSES : 
REFLECTIONS ON CLASSROOM STRATEGIES 


PraiKlti Panda 


The study observed and discussed the prevalent instructional 
and management strategies adopted by teachers and the 
contextual constraints encountered by them in handling large¬ 
sized classes. The study concluded that a single prescription 
wouldnot resolve this critical issue. An integrated model was 
suggested to strengthen the in-built strategies and resolving 
contextual constraints, to cope with the pressure of numbers 
while ensuring quality in learning. The study also 
recommended that both inseruice and pre-service teacher 
training should address the pedagogical needs of teachers 
teaching and handling large-sized classes. 

V___ y 


hitroductlon 

Raising the achievement level of children at the primary stage has 
emerged as a major concern during the last decade, Concerted 
national efforts are afoot at different levels for improving the quality 
and efficacy of schooling, Various goals have been set to provide 
quality education to all primary-age children (Jomteln Conference), 
In recent years, strikingly the 'class size' issues that characterise 
the classroom Situation in the primary sectors continue to attract 
the attention of educational planners and policy makers as an 
impeding factor for quality attainment towards school effectiveness 

The class size in primary schools in India, on an average, has risen 
above the‘recommended norm, The determination to achieve 
'Education for AH’, to attain 'Unlversallsatlon of Elementary 
Education' and the emphasis on eradicating illiteracy have 
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immensely increased Lhe number of pupils in the system, The rising 
social demand lor education, and the phenomenal expansion of 
primary and secondary education in recent years, have led to an 
increase in the teacher-pupil ratio The threefold increase in 
population in the last 50 years since Independence and the large 
migration from rural sectors to urban areas have magnified Lhe 
problem of large-sized classes in many parts of the counti-y, 
particularly in the urban sectors 

The class-size index is constantly increasing as is evident from the 
Sixth Educational Sun^ey (NCERT). Enrolment data suggest that 
India has made much progress in enrolling 100 million children in 
1993 from 85 million in 1987, with a 9 percent Increase in Lhe 
number of primary schools (530,000 in 1987 to 575,000 m 1993- 
94), Correspondingly at the national level, the teacher-pupil ratio 
has risen from 45,1 m 1986 to 49,1 in 1993, enfolding a wide range 
of situations across Lhe Slates. With 150 million school-going 
children, 7,44,000 schools and 2,84 million teachers, India can boast 
of one of the largest infrastructure set-ups in Lhe world Bui the 
expansion in tenns of access and enrolment has not been matched 
by a comparable expansion of educational facilities despite 
implementation of various schemes. Accordingly, the children in 
the age-group of 6-10 in primaiy schools by 2007 (the final year of 
Lhe loth Plan) would require the building of as many as 1.3 million 
classrooms and the hiring of 740,000 new teachers (World Bank, 
1996), 

The large-sized class, as has been seen, is the result of shortage of 
space, and of teachers or of both. Non-avallablllLy of adequate space 
In the existing school buildings, absence of budgetaiy provision and 
non-avallabllity of additional teachers are some of the factors 
responsible for its emergence. Many schools are under tremendous 
pressure to accommodate students much beyond Lhe capacity of 
their buildings. This stance was reiterated by Lhe Education 
Commission way back in 1964-66, reflecting on the difficulties of 
teaching large-sized classes mid recommending lhe maximum class 
size of 50 and 45 at lhe lower pnnnirj' and higher primary stages 
respectively, 

School effectiveness suiveys commonly collect liiforniul ion on pupil 
teacher ratios and average class-size .Much research has been 
conducted into the effect of class-sizc on lhe education ol young 
children (Blachford and Mortimer 1995). The findings of these 
studies Indicate Lhe multifarious effect of class-size upon pupil 
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attainment, progress, behaviour, conduct, self-concept and 
motivation and classroom climate and management. (Doyle, 1970; 
Glass and Smith, 1979, Glass, 1981; Robinson and Wlttebols, 1986; 
Salvln, 1989; Finn and Achilles, 1990), There are conflicting results 
with regard to the relationship between class-size and achievement 
(Fuller and Clerk, 1994). A numbef of studies have Indicated that 
with the use of innovative teaching techniques, educational 
technology. Increasing school lime as a pre-condition for handling 
large-sized classes, can help to a great extent In effective teaching 
and learning (Jamison, 1982; Ross, 1983; Slnghal, 1988). 

The large-sized class poses multlfarlm.s problems both for the 
teachers and students. Child-centered education which entails 
Individualisation In the teaching-learning process, cannot be 
achieved to a great extent In large-sized classes. Few would dispute 
that a large class poses a more difficult management problem also. 
Hence, some of the constraints In which education Is Imparted are; 

1, The teacher has to handle 5 to 6 classes per day along with 
other offlclal/clerlcal work. 

2, Each subject has its own objectives that need to be transacted 
properly. 

3, Class/home work to a certain extent need regular correction, 

4, Elvery class has a heterogeneous composition 

5, The large-sized class Is here to slay for good many years to 
come. 

The Present Study 

Though a large-sized class seems to be very unmanageable, the 
situation calls for effective planning and developing of new strategies/ 
techniques for optimizing Its effective handling. Such a situation Is 
a sufficient Justification to search for appropriate methods, newer 
strategies for organising learning of pupils. 

Upon considering the above background scenario, and recognising 
the Importance of the above mentioned Issues in Judging the quality 
of a school, this study tries to discern and document the Innovative 
Instructional and management practices devised by the teachers 
thpmselves In large-sized classes to facilitate their teaching and 
managing a large number of students effectively. The evidence based 
on the data gathered from large-sized classes Considering the thrust 
placed on Improved teaching and learning, documentation of 
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different strategies would facilitate the teaching-learning process 
in the large-sized class. 

For the purpose of the present study, "A large-sized class at the 
pnmary level, has been operationally defined as a inonograde class 
with more than sixty students either comprising one section or 
combination of two sections (for long term aiTangeinents) but not 
exceeding more than eighty students." 

Objectives 

« To study the .prevalent classroom instructional and 
management strategies followed by the teachers of the large¬ 
sized class. 

• To study the problems faced by the teachers of the large- 
sized class relating to instructional and management practices 

• To suggest an integrated approach for effective handling of 
the large-sized class at the primary stage, 

Research Design 

The study was essentially a field gludy using qualitative research 
techniques, Classroom observation, a conversational methodology 
(Beard, 1989) or seml-strLicliired interview and Focus Group 
Discussion have been used to observe real classroom practices and to 
give opportunity to the respondents to address a range of Issues which 
they consider relevant for their practices, The limitations of this 
approach as described by (Pope and Deni Colo, (1990). Atkins, (1984) 
are fully recognized but, and Atkins agrees, the information yielded 
from such seral-slructured research techniques is not only "rich and 
interesting" (Atkins, 1984), it helps us get beyond fonn and staicture 
to the realities of managing large classes (Walker, 1986), 

Sample 

The sample consisted of 15 primary schools of the Municipal 
Corporation of Delhi having class-size of 60 and above. The selected 
schools functioned in double shifts-catenng to girls in the morning 
shift (7 30 A M. to 12 30 P.M) and to boys in the afternoon (1,00 
P.M, to 5,30 P.M), Being located in resettlement colonies and slums, 
these schools are mamly serving children of low socio-economic 
status. The study was limited to Classes 111 and IV, on the basts of 
the number of pupils ranging from 60-80, The.total sample comprised 
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15 schools, 58 class teachers from Classes III and IV and a total 
number of 175 teachers belonging to Classes 1-V of all the 15 schools, 

Tools Used 

The following tools were used for the purpose of data collection 

1. School Information Schedule’ This tool was used for collection 
of preliminary Information on existing class-slze (teacher-pupil 
ratio), teachers' strength, their educational and professional 
qualifications, Inservlce training, physical facilities, available 
instructional materials and teaching aids, etc,, which are 
considered to be the pre-condition for effective instructional 
practices In large-sfeed classes, 

2, Classroom Obseruafion Schedule ; This schedule was based 
on various broad Indicators — use of voice, blackboard wntlng, 
use of teaching aids, classworkand homework, explaining and 
questioning, organisation of activities (learners' Involvement), 
evaluation and feedback and organisation of curricular 
activities etc, This provided a broader perspective from which 
it was hoped that a set oi strategies used by the teachers for 
effective handling of large-sized classes would emerge, 

Data Collection and Analysis 

On a visit to each of these schools, data related to teaching and 
management strategies were collected through tlie qualitative research 
techniques as mentioned earlier. With the help of broad Indicators 
mentioned In the observation schedule, subject specific observations 
were made (mathematics, language, environmental science) along 
wlLh curricular activities, A conversational methodology or semi- 
structured interview was adopted to seek further information 
regarding the problems faced and the rationale of using the observed 
strategies from the teachers whose classes were observed earlier, Focus 
Group Discussion was also conducted with all the teachers. 
Irrespective of their teaching different classes, to give them opportunity 
to address a range of instructional and management strategies which 
facilitate their teaching and students' learning In large-sized class, 

Instructional and Management Strategies In Practice 

The qualitative analysis of the data has revealed Qiat a large number 
of, strategies are being used by the teachers for handling a large- 
sized class effectively at the primary level. The strategies used by 
the teachers differ from subject to subject and even from topic to 
topic to achieve the twofold objectives, 1 e,, to facilitate their teaching 
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and to ensure learners' achievement, An attempt has been made to 
filter the various strategies used by the teachers for further 
dissemination, The most prevalent Instructional and management 
practices are discussed under two heads' 

• Instructional and management strategies 

• Space management, 

I. Instructional and Management Strategies 

Integration of Content Areas 

At the primary level, the school curriculum is divided Into separate 
subjects, A single teacher needs to transact all the subjects In a day 
as per the prescribed time table. In the context of the large-sized 
class some teachers teach by amalgamating the different content 
areas, To give a specific example, a teacher used the plant as a focal 
point and Investigated the topic from the perspectives of mathematics, 
environmental studies and language. Very frequently, teachers 
combined environmental science with Language, and physical 
education with mathematics and science To achieve this, the classes 
were divided Into 2 to 4 groups dependmg on the mtegration of subjects 
and the subject groups were divided into subdivisions for organising 
small-group actl-vltles, explaining and giving feedback, assigning and 
checking class work. Rotation of the subject groups took place so as 
to ensure that each group learned each subject. In this process, direct 
teaching was always followed by peer-tutoring and momtonal 
assistance, ensuring greater learners' involvement. 

Using Local Specific Content 

It was quite revealing that many teachers used the contextual 
teaching approach In large-sized classes. To arouse interest amongst 
60 to 80 students, teachers had to initiate teaching relating to local- 
specific contexts or examples from the day to day activities of the 
children, keeping In view the differential social background of the 
pupils, They felt that such a technique facilitates both teachers and 
students to work further on the content in explaining the difficult 
words and sentences, 

Peer-Tutoring 

Peer-tutoring Implies using students as resource to ease the pressure 
on the teacher’s time. More than one teacher calegoncally poinied 
that ''A'umhers are not my problem it is the motivaiion and 
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involvemeuL of sUicleiUs. Tlintii,eh peer-LuLoniig 1 could miuvagc Lo 
achieve this," The niajorlly ol lessrins obsen'ccl were well orffaiiiscd 
and planned, devallnfi 20 lo 25 ininules lor direct Leaching, 
subsequently followed by peer tutoring It was obseivcd that those 
students who completed the work quickly and achieved mastery 
level of learning sensed as volunteer tutors for the average andJusL- 
below-Lhe-average students. In the nieaJiLlme tlie teacher tried Lo 
concentrate on below-average students along with monitoring peer 
tnlons and their progress. 

It was observed thal pcer-Liitoring was Ireqnently used in subjects 
like mathematics and language, where peer-lntors assisted Ihe peers 
by explaining difficult sums, dilflcull concepts, reading, and wilting 
work (matras and sentences). 

During the inLenoew ses.sions. Ilie Leacliers emphasised that peer- 
liiLors gel themselves, Iralncd cnoiigli to explain diflicnll concepts 
by giving contextual examples which teachers lelt that student 
understand better because of Ihe local language used by the peer 
tutors, In accordance with the leaching strategy, the teacher organised 
the seating arrangement such that Lire peer-tutor could extend help 
to the peers around him as and when the requirement arose. 

Group Work 

Group work In lai-ge-slzed classes Is generally organised around 
topic of a subject in the form of map-reading, mutual dlcLaLlon, 
solving sums, quiz, antakshari, word game, etc. As expressed in the 
Focus Group Discussion, the teachers pointed out that 'partner 
exchange' and 'group rotation' facilitated the organising of group 
work The group leader was .selected by the teacher on rotation for 
not more than a week's or a fortnight's duration, thereby extending 
mi equal opportunity to all children to work as a group leader, 

IVfouitortal Assistance 

The monitors had a specified role to play for better classroom 
organisation and sharing responsibilities tn the large-sized class. It 
was quite heailening Lo observe that the class size of 60 was having 
6 to 7 monitors, To facilitate control, each row had one group leader 
(monitor) who Lned Lo maintain discipline, to check copies, Lo display 
Leaching aids, and Lo inform about the progress of each and every 
child of that particular row lo the teacher The other monitors 
regularly earned out their assigned work, like collecting mats, 
distnbution of midday meals, some manual activities etc, 
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Team-Teaching/Sharing ResponsibMies 

Team-Leaching in laxge-sized classes, though not much prevalent, 
was observed in one school where two teachers were sharing the 
same platform to teach a science topic. When one teacher was 
explaining the concept, the other was preparing for the conduct of 
activities and moving around the class to mamtain discipline The 
team teaching efforts were extended towards correcting copies and 
providing immediate feedback to each group on a sharing basis 

Dunng the course of the interview, two teachers reported that in 
their combined efforts, they grouped the students from two sections 
on the basis of their ability, Weak students (particularly in language) 
were made to sit in a separate section and were taught the language 
from Class 1 onwards, till they came upLo the level of other students 
reading in Class IV, Both the sections were taught by these two 
teachers in rotation, along with the help of peer-tutors They 
emphasised that on the basis of their combined efforts, they could 
manage to bring weak students to the level of other students of 
their class, and thus this strategy facilitated their regular Leaching. 

Evaluation and Feedback Strategies 

In the large-sized classroom, pupils' evaluation and providing 
feedback to pupils is a difficult task as expressed by the teachers, 
To achieve this end, it was observed that teachers were assigning 
class work in only two subjects mainly mathematics and Language, 
per day, and adopting their own way of correcting and providing 
feedback. Very often, they engaged children for self-evaluation from 
the blackboard, but those students who failed to do the same on 
their own were always assisted by the peer-tutors or monitors of 
each row or of the assigned group Spot checking by the teachers 
and giving immediate feedback and cross-checking by the pupil 
themselves were some of the practices adopted m the large-sized 
classes. In'many instances, a few strategies were put together for 
quick evaluation and providing feedback with the help of the team- 
teacher, peer-tutors and row-monitors 

Use of Cues 

To avoid a high-pitched voice, very often teachers used cues for 
effective classroom mana£ement. Writing in hold letters on the 
blackhoai'd, showirigrards loi assigned actinties, linger movement, 

, mamiaing silence lor awhile and clapping by students, were some 
of the cues used by the teachers to maintain discipline and to cany' 
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outmulLifarlous actlviLie.s In Ihc lare;c-.sizecl class sel ii]), 

Pupils’ Self-Help Strategics 

A variety of sell-help strategies used by the pupils were evident 
through classroom observation Because of a large number of 
students, teachers tried to develop pupils' Independence through 
self-learning (drilling), silent reading, self-evaluation, etc 

II. Management of Space ; Seating Arrangement 

The large-sized class is the result of shortage of classrooms or school 
space or both, Constraints of space create obstacles ni the smooth 
transaction of cuniculum and in classroom management, This 
Immediately Implies that Ihe concept of space is limited to the 
pedagogy being practiced. The classroom, built earlier to 
accommodate only 40 children, now accommodates larger number 
of children ranging from 60-80, 

It became evident from our observation that a few innovative seating 
Eirrangements adopted by the class teachers in utilising the available 
infrastructural facilities enhanced their teaching effectiveness and 
efficiency, The teachers clarified that they adopted these seating 
patterns In order to: 

• minimise the management problem, 

• keep all children in the attention zone, 

• provide adequate space for seating, writing and keeping bags, 

• provide space for Leaclier movement, 

• facilitate peer-tutoring and group work, 

• write conveniently from the blackboard, 

• minimise the noise distraction, 

Hence, some of the frequently adopted seating patterns which 
facilitated teachers In their day-to-day teaching. In organising group 
work to keep children In the attention zone and in facilitating peer- 
tutoring have been discussed below. 

Split Half 

It was interesting to note that, to avoid the critical situation of 
shortage of space, a few teachers had adopted the split-half seating 
pattern where the whole class was divided into two groups (30 in 
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each group), Half the class was seated inside the classroom, where 
the teacher was engaged in doing blackboard work or explaining 
difficult concepts, whereas the other half was made to sit In the 
verandah doing self-study or assigned activities with the help of 
peer-tutors A single teacher was teaching both the groups in rotation 
with the help of peer-tutors and monitors. While expressing their 
views the teachers mentioned that the change in season pushed 
them to organise this seating pattern to avoid suffocation and 
vomiting, particularly during summer, 

Vertical Single Row 

We observed a seating pattern combmlng bright, average and weak 
students in a vertical row of 12 children to facilitate peer- LuLomig and 
organisation of responsibilities through monlLonaJ assistance. Tire class 
of 60-70 had 5 to 6 vertical rows, leaving space In between the rows for 
Llie teacher's movement and for keeping bags. Most of the time children 
were using their knee as a support for wntmg, Because of the flexible 
seating pattern on the floor mat, the children could shift their positions 
to make themselves comfortable while writing from the blackboard and 
listening to the teachers, for peer-Lutoiing and for group-work. 

Horizontal Single Row 

Another most prevalent seating pattern was the honzontal approach, 
where the children sat in a horizontal row, leaving a one-foot gap 
for the teacher's and peer-tutor's movement and for written work. 
In a class of 70, each row had 14-15 children forming two blocks of 
7-8 children in the same row Many teachers expressed their 
preference for this pattern, as itmade It possible for them to approach 
each and every child in spile ol their large numbers, 

U-Shaped Pattern with Vertical and Horizontal Rows 

In few schools where the class-size exceeded 70, an innovative kind 
of seating pafteni was adopted by the teachers to accommodate the 
large number of students. The teachers managed the space by 
arranging U-shaped sealing patterns with vertical/honzontalrows, 
keeping in view the multilevel grouping of students for conduct of 
small-group activities. Thirty to thirty-five students were made to 
sit in a U-shape around the three walls of the classroom, 
accommodating 30 in ^0 siiidcnts in vertical/horizontal rows 
in I be middle As has nlreadj been mentioned earlier this, did 
help them for peer-tutoring, group work and writing from the 
blackboard 
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Constraints Encountered by Teachers while 
Implementing Instructional and Management Strategies 

Most of Lhe school hours were spent in observing classes and 
conducting interviews, and at Lhe end of the day Focus Group 
Discussions were organised with an attempt to ascertain some of 
the specific constraints encountered by teachers in implementing 
instructional strategies in large-sized classes and their suggestions 
to resolve them Summing up tire sentiments of many teachers’, 
"Large-sized classes do not have any advantage for the learners as 
the problem is Inextricably inierliniced with number of contextual 
factors." 

Working Conditions 

• The problems specific to the sampled schools stem from the 
fact that existing classrooms were not built to accommodate a 
large number of students, 

• The teachers explicitly stated that the shortage of teachers 
was a chronic phenomenon, forcing them to take combined 
classes for years together, 

• The overwhelming view expressed in all schools was that there 
was excessive demand on teachers’ time. Teachers m large¬ 
sized classes found things more difficult and expressed their 
desire to be allowed freedom from routine and clerical work 

• The most relevant Issues, according to the teachers were, time 
coverage of the syllabus which is inhibited to a great extent 
by the nature of large-sized class coupled with the low language 
proficiency of the children; the rigid time table which allowed 
45 minutes for each subject again hindered the classroom 
transaction process to a great extent, Raising this issue, they 
demanded a for squeezed syllabus (reduction of chapters) and 
a flexible timetable so as to facilitate mastery learning Instead 
of fragile learning, 

• Though each school had been supplied with OB kits, tape 
recorder, and other teaching aids, a major difficulty In using 
them was Incompetence to handle the equipment and Integrate 
it with the topic of a subject. Substaiitiating their views witli 
other reasons, they pointed out that aids were of an individual 
nature, non-functional for group use. Hence, teaching aids 
wnich are meant for group use and, are unbreakable m 
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composition should be provided and traininjs; niusL be provided 
in the nse of teaching aids and preparation of low-cost teaching 
aids 

Pupils’ Differential Social Background 

t The teachers expressed the difflcuUles faced by Lhem In dealing 
with children of clifferenllal social background Many a bine 
they felt helpless and Incapacitated In dealing with this difficult 
issue because of irregular attendance and apathetic attitudes 
of parents towards their children's education. They Insisted 
on the greater involvement of the PTA and the members of 
community. 

• The situation becomes more critical when there Is demand for 
religious prayer, which they felt was a major constraint to the 
smooth now of teaching. 

• Stressing the sliortage of space, the situation gels aggravated 
when some children had to bring their brothers and sisters to 
the class as a help to their working parents, 

• Pointing to the poor socio-economic background of the 
children, the teachers categorically mentioned that it Is their 
economic condition wlilch prevents these children from buying 
notebooks to be used for the assigned classwork and 
homework. Teachers insisted upon the preparation of books 
containing self-study materials along with adequate space for 
practice, and supply of notebooks and stationery to the 
children by the government. 

• The most pertinent constraint faced by these teachers was 
poor language achievement of the children, due to non- 
comprehenslblllLy of the language used in the textbooks, 

Relevance of Training 

During the course of the discussion, almost all teachers expressed 

their reservation about the relevance of preservice and Inservlce 

training for effective handling of large-sized classes 

• Stressing the Inadequacy of preservice training, they 
epophatlchlly mentioned that teaching methods were taught 
In Isolation and desired a shift from isolated methods towards 
an integrated approach, which would help them in organising 
and managing learning activities In large-sized classes, 
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• While focussing on insemce framing, almost all the teachers 
mentioned that they have been exposed to various INSET 
programmes in the form of induction training, semmar and 
workshop which they mentioned is mandatory (21 days of 
INSET) for getting further promotion, Though they have been 
oriented to the new education policy, child-centred and activtty- 
based teaching, joyful learning, continuous mid comprehensive 
evaluation, they pointed out that, "No one had ever discussed 
how these instructional practices can be inter-woven into the 
large-sized class system and can be optimally used," In turn, 
they expressed their eagerness to attain class/school-based 
contextual INSET relevant to large-sized class issues on 
recurrent basis 

The real Issue as viewed by the teachers was that their problems 
were exacerbated by too much tune spent on maintaining discipline 
and a disappropriate amount of time spent on administrative 
activities, 

Implications for School Effectiveness : Suggestions 
for an Integrated Model 

The present study has revealed that various innovative instructional 
mid management strategies are being practised by teachers to handle 
large-sized classes tn spite of numerous contextual constraints In 
fact, these strategies are In-builtin the system. However, the teacher 
themselves are neither aware nor do they know these strategies 
could be used in a more effective manner Single prescription will 
not help to resolve this issue. Hence, mi integrated model has been 
suggested and simultaneous adherence to all the approaches may 
strengthen the effective use of classroom strategies being used by 
the teachers themselves in their own context. At this juncture, it 
needs to be acknowledge that, the problems of the large-sized class 
have not been properly grasped mid coiiiprelieiided by the teacher 
communily, by educational administrators and by oilier personnel 
Involved in this area, 

Teacher Training 

Teacher training is the corner-stone and an essential stage in the 
practical reform of the education system, 

• Hence preservice teacher training .needs to respond 
immediately by changing/adopting a new methodology of 
teaching which will help the teacher in large-sized classroom 
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practices. Commenting on I his Issue, the Kothari Commission 
had pointed out. "It Is the responsibility of the training 
Institutions to have a more practical approach to the problem 
and evolve methods which would help the teacher to teach a 
large-sized class, without a complete abandonment of all 
pedagogical principles," Hence certain practices can be 
borrowed from the active method and adopted to the culture 
and socio-economic and soclo-llngulstlc characteristics of the 
pupils. Practices like cooperative teaching and learning, 
collaborative learning and peer-tutoring, must be Inducted 
Into the pre-service system. 

• Although the Initial training Is of great benefit to the individual, 
continuous Inservlce training Is needed for acquiring 
information, knowledge and skills. As an Immediate measure, 
self-instructional module packages need to be prepared either 
by the experts or through on site production by the teachers 
along with DIET faculty, Acknowledging the problem of the 
large-sized class, school-based, contextual INSET may help 
the teacher to a great extent to strengthen the already prastlsed 
strategies, 

• Lastly, distance education may be given priority through supply 
of self-instructional modules supported by audio-video 
cassettes, through multi-media packages and also 
using teleconferencing approach. Hence, multi-approach 
INSET is the need of the hour to resolve these difficult 
issues. 

Curriculum and Syllabus 

It has already been pointed out that the curriculum and syllabus, 
which Is meant for normal class size, may be reduced to a certain 
extent m order to help the teacher to adopt the activity approach 
instead of direct teaching. Hence, there is a need for a remodeled 
syllabus of local-specific material so as to arouse and sustain 
interest. Self-study materials providing scope for multifarious 
activities need to be prepared to strengthen the adopted strategies 
to handle large-sized classes. This will definitely determine the shift 
towards active learning In the large-slz^d class. The rigid 
classification of syllabus into subjects may be done away with to a 
certain extent so that some integration and co-ordination may be 
possible, 
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Teaching Aids 

Teaching aids are of iinnieiise significance in the context ol the 
large-sized class, whicli would facilitate easy inieraction and learning 
among,st a large number of children. Local-specific low-cost Leaching 
aids may be supplied for dilferent subjects, along with adequate 
training of teachers, For the large-sized class It would be preferable 
to use sonle useful inatenals/aids which can be used again and 
again for diverse purposes Lban Lo use a large variety of materials 
In this context emphasis must be laid on Lhe production of 
equipment and matenals which are meant for group or collective 
use. 

Educational Technology 

As we are entenng the information age, importance of educational 
technology in Lhe context of the large-sized class can not be 
mimraisecl. Hence, there is a need for greater use of the first, second 
and third generation of technology starting with the audio, video 
on Lo multimedia and computer, which really would facilitate 
Leaching and learning In Lhe lai'ge-size class 

Administration and Management 

• There are numerous large-sized class issues relating to 
administration and inanagement, Few would give cause for 
discussion as they do not involve much fiscal constraint, 
Adding and repairing a few classrooms and planning out a 
transfer policy may help to solve the present issues to a great 
extent, Administration and inanagement should see to it that 
teachers are not Involved in mulLifanous administrative 
activities as the teachers of large-sized classes aie already 
burdened with planning, organising activities, solving 
Individual problems, and checking classwork and homework. 

• Tlie possible Introduction of flexible timetabling will help the 
teacher in Lhe teaching-learning process, In organising 
activities and In adapting various strategies, The timetable 
may be so arranged that one period of class work may be 
followed by one penod of activity including drill, map reading, 
self-study, etc. 

Community Support 

The school-community partnership with (liehelp of llic cilucaLional 
authorities is viewed as a basic prerequisite Lo resolve a feii' I'lrge 
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sized class Issues. Apart from generating pressure to get more 
teachers, community members, who can spare a little of their time 
may be oriented to assist teachers Frequent meetings of the PTA 
can resolve some of the basic constraints which the teachers face In 
their day-to-day teaching. 

Conclusion 

The large-sized classes are the hard reality in our country and should 
not be regarded as a stop-gap phase. They are and must, therefore, 
he regarded as an Integral part of the primary education system. It 
has to be acknowledged tiiat at present the problem of large-sized 
classes has not been properly grasped, with the result that there is 
lack of a clear awareness of It on the pari of those responsible for 
planning and implementing. 

The present research study on large-sized classes analysed the 
classroom instructional and management practices and the 
constraints encountered by teachers. On the basis of the emerged 
findings, an Integrated model has been suggested to strengthen the 
in built strategies and resolving contextual constraints, to cope with 
the pressure of numbers while ensuring quality in teaching and 
learning, A 'Systems Approach’ has to be followed for the 
Implementation of this integrated model in large-,sized classes. This 
will facilitate decision making at all levels and can unquestionably 
form part of an overall scheme of action to handle large-sized classes 
effectively. Hence there is need to take a positive view which would 
embrace not only pedagogical improvement and change in 
curriculum, adopting no-cost Leaching strategies but would also 
increase the use of educational technology to attain quality basic 
education for all, 
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LEARNING ACHIEVEMENT OF CHILDREN 
STUDYING IN ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS OF 
DPEP DISTRICTS OF MADHYA PRADESH 


V. R Gupta; Reeia Sharma; V R Singh 


The study examined the learning achie'uement of children in 
language and mathematics in 30 Alternative Schools in six 
districts of Madhya Pradesh. The low mean scores of children 
in simple statement-type items in mathematics were strong 
indicators that there was very little emphasis on 
understanding the concepts. Also, children were found 
committing mistakes of 'matras' and other grammatical 
mistakes. It was suggested that these findings might help 
the planners to improve multigrader/rndtileuel teaching for 
universalisation of primary education, 

V_ZZ_y 

Introduction 

Universalisation of Primary Education (UPE) Is the concern of one 
and all for the welfare of the society and development of the nation 
but It cannot be achieved only by the formal system of education. 
UPE can only be attained by the concerted efforts of all concerned 
for education, Some alternative flexible strategies have been thought 
of by the academicians and the policy planners for the disadvantaged 
group of the society who cannot attend the formal schools, NPfe 
(1986) and POA (1992) envisaged a large and systematic programme 
of Non-formal/Alternative Education for habitations without schools, 
for drop-outs, for working children and especially for the girls who 
cannot attend the whole day-schools. Alternative Schooling (AS) Is 
one such concept under DPEP (RGPSM, 1994) Intended to take 
school to the doorsteps of the learners If they cannot attend the 
formal schools with a rigid framework, Andreas (1996) consider AS 
as a device to be used where social or Individual needs are not 
adquately fulfilled by the existing educational establishment. 392 
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Alternative Schools (AS) were opened in the then 19 DPEP districts 
in Madhya Pradesh in 1995-96, and many more have been opened 
since then by the Rajeev Gandhi Prathmlk Shlksha Mission (RGPSM), 
Bhopal, the apex body looking after primary education in the DPEP 
districts of tire State. Textbooks for these schools were prepared by 
RGPSM with tire active cooperation of Dlgantar. Jaipur — one of the 
NGOs working in the area of alternative schoolmg, State Resource 
Group and MPSCERT, Bhopal. To start with, AS were opened in 
areas whose population was below 250 persons and there was no 
formal school or a NFE centre in the village Two local teachers — 
one male and one female — are provided in the school and the 
school functions da^ly for 4 hours, either in one or two shifts. There 
is one supervisor for every 10 schools to help the teachers in teaching 
and for monitoring the progress of the children. It is essential for 
the teachers and supervisors to undergo 21 days’ training before 
they join these schools. Monthly review meetings are also held at 
the Block HQ to solve their academic, administrative and financial 
problems 

Objectives, inputs or teaching-learning strategies and evaluation 
are the three essential interlinked aspects of any educational project, 
Evaluation Is done to find out euiswer to the problem whether the 
predecided objectives of the project have been achieved and to what 
extent, One of the objectives of opening the AS was to bring about 
qualitative change in the learning behaviour of the children. Learning 
by students at their own pace is the key word of the philosophy of 
the AS. Though there is no concept of pass and fail in the Alternative 
Schools of Madhya Pradesh State, yet it becomes pertinent to 
measure the level of achievement of children after one year of 
commencement of the schools It was in this context that RIE, 
Bhopal, was requested by RGPSM to cany out evaluation in the six 
DPEP districts, namely, Betul, Dhar, Raisen, Rajgarh, Rewa and 
Sehore in October, 1996 (Gupta, et al, 1997) The other 13 DPEP 
districts were given to other two agencies, namely, MPSCERT, 
Bhopal and Dlgantar, Jaipur. This paper is a part of the above 
evaluation study and deals with the learning achievement of the 
children (N ; 407) in Hindi language and Mathematics (N-393) 
studying in Alternative Schools in the above-mentioned six DPEP 
districts of Madhya Pradesh, 

Objectives 

The study was conducted with the following objecbve in view 
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» To assess lilt* k'urnin.ii afhu'vi'int'nl u( cUilrlrcn studying in 
Alternalh'e* Sc'linoKs for llu* Iasi one year, in Hindi language 
and malluanalics. 

Methodology 

The sample sIm, design of Ihe study and development and 
administration of tools are described below 

Sample Size and Design of the Study 

119 AS were functioning in 11 blocks of the six districts in the form 
of 12 projects in the year 1999-96. As per terms of reference of 
RGPSM, 25% of the AS, I e., SO schools, were lo be selected for data 
cfllleclton from tlie 12 projecis. 

On an average 2 v5 AS were randomly selected from each project for 
clala collection. Thus, I lie data were collected from 30 AS from the 
six districts. The design of the sludy is given m Table 1, 
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Development and Finalisation of Tools 

The construction of the toolS'and their administration is the crux of 
any study. The learning achievement of children was assessed with 
the help of two tools — one for mathematics and the other for Hindi 
language, The tools were constructed in collaboration with the 
IVIPSCERT, The efficacy of these tools was tested by administering 
them to 122 children in mathematics and 120 in Hindi language 
from 7 Alternative Schools situated In five districts, except Rewa, 

The tools were modified and finalised in another workshop held at 
RIE, Bhopal, in December 1996 on the basis of feedback received’ 
from the field, MLLs developed by the DepaitmeiiL of Education, 
MHRD, GOl, New Delhi, and brought out by NCERT (1991), and the 
books being followed at the AS and the fonnal schools were also 
consulted. Some oral tyiDe items were also included in the tools to 
reduce the writing burden on the small children. 

Tool for Mathematics Test 

Tool No, 1 was developed to assess the learning achievement of 
children In the different competencies of mathematics, ft consisted 
of 9 test Items, with 14 sub-items of 50 marks. No time-limit was 
kept for the Lest as It was found while testing the efficacy of the 
tools that the children Look a comparatively longer time as the 
investigator was to interact with each arid every child at the time of 
test administration 

Tool for Hindi Language Test 

Tool No, 2 was designed to assess the reading, writing and speaking 
competencies in Hindi language. It consisted of 9 test items, with 
16 sub-items of 50 marks, 

Administration of Tools 

As given in the design and the sample size of the study, it was 
Intended to administer the two tools to 20 children for each AS 
selected under the study, but the number varied from 7 to 22 in 
mathematics and from 7 to 25 in Hindi language, The Hindi language 
Lest was administered on the first day to 407 children, and the 
mathematics test to 39.3 children on the other day in each school 
The tools were administered by the investigators themselves with 
the help of the JPFs 

Provision was also made for refreshment for die children. On an 
average It tookaboiil 3-4 hours to administer one lesi lo 15 students 
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as it needed individ\ial guidance lo make them undersLand the 
meaning of eeich lest Item. The help of AS teachers and tlie educated 
vlUage-communlty nieinbens, wlierever available, was also uflli.sed 
In the administration of the test. Guidelines to investigators were 
also provided regarding the teclmlque of admlnlslraUon oflhe. tools 
and of data collection for the small children. The help of the DIET 
lecturer Incharge of AS was also taken for this (ask, 

To ensure authenticity of the study, the visits were made by surprise 
and were unannounced, though Ihe DPOs and the DIETs were 
informed well in advance about lire visits ofPUE investigators vtsitlng 
different AS for data collection The DIETs and the DPOs were kept 
as the nodgl agencies. Investigators contacted the concerned DIET’S/ 
DPOs, A one-day dlscusslon-cum-orientatlon session for Ihe DIET 
lecturer, DPO, women project coordinator, BRC coordinator and the 
supervisors was organised by the Ivwestigator to explain the purpose 
and modus operand! of tlie evaluation study. The lisi of the 10 AS 
functioning In the block was also taken from the DIET lecturer/ 
DPO. The selection of the AS for data collection was kept confidential 
and this was decided Just before going for data collection, In order 
to feel the real pulse of the AS project. 

Major Findings 

The major findings in both the subjects are given below; 

Learning Achievement In Mathematics 

The learning achievement of children in mathematics has been 
assessed compeiency-wlse for each of the 30 schools as well as for 
each district The schoolwlse performance of children in the different 
competencies is shown in Table 2, Rampura AS (N:22) situated in 
Khllchlpur block of Rajgarh district has topped with the highest 
mean score of 48 18 out of 50 marks whereas Kannoji AS (N: 11) of 
Rewa block of Rewa district could succeed only In securing 8.9 as 
the mean score. The situation of Mudirya AS [M; 10) of Malniganj 
block of the same district is also not encouraging as the children of 
this school could get only 11,0 as the mean score which Is much 
lower than the overall mean score of 28,45, Late opening of the AS 
in Rewa district may be one of the reasons for the poor performance 
of these two schools of Rewa distrlcL, The teachers of these two 
schools were not regular. The success of the Rampura AS Is 
attributed to the dedication of the two local teachers, Both of them 
are first-class graduates and take great interest tn teaching. They 
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are punctual and regular. They are highly respected by the 
community members, Punctuality, regularity, subject-knowledge 
and interest In teaching can be identified as some of the factors 
contributing to the success stoiy of any AS, 

Distrlctwlse mean scores of children are depicted in Table 3 from 
which it can be easily Inferred that the performance of the children 
studying in the Rajgarh, Raisen and Belul districts with the mean 
scores, respectively, of 40,16, 29,71 and 29 43 is better. On the 
other hand, the children studying at Dhar, Rewa and Sehore are 
found lagging behind, with the mean score, respectively, of 20.86, 
23 26 and 27,96. InBetul, both the schools covered by the study lie 
within a radius of iO-20 kin, which is ideal for regular mopltorlhg 
and evaluation. Both the schools were held regularly. The teachers 
of these schools are very enthusiastic, friendly toward the children 
and enjoy a good rapport with the parents and the community 
members. Mr, An an t G angola. District Project Officer (DPO) of Raisen 
district, is a highly respecled youth In the area, He enjoys an excellent 
rapport witli the teachers, the supervisors and the community 
members. He is a committed social worker and works with the zeal 
of a missionary. Some of the AS in Raisen district are scattered over 
a distance of more than 30 km from the block HQ, but even then 
these are visited regularly by the DPO. The situation is quite 
encouraging in Rajgarh district due to the concerted efforts of the 
DIET lecturer In charge of AS, the DPO, the teachers and all other 
functionaries of AS as already mentioned Schools in Dhar district 
lie in the range of 18-75 km from the district HQ resulting in poor 
monitoring and supervision. 91% of the children in Dhar district 
belong to the ST category and only 45-61% were found present at 
the time of visit. Though teaching-learning material was available 
in all the schools visited, but It was not in an adequate quantity. All 
these factors may be responsible for the poor performance of children 
in this district. 

Itemwlse Analysis in Terms of Levels of Learning 

The itemwlse mean scores of the children of each AS as given In 
Tables 2 and 3 reveal that except Item Number 1 [concept of'small/ 
big, one/niany and far/near) in. which the children of Betul district 
secured the highest mean score of 5.48 out of 6 marks, in all other 
items, the children of Rajgarh district have fared well uniformly as 
compared to their counterparts In other districts The mean scores 
in all the items for the children of Rajgarh district exceeded the 
overall mean scores. Besides the dedication of the teachers as 
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Sciioolwise Peifonnanee of Children in Different Competencies of Mathematics (y = 393) 
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menLloned earlier, ref^ular moniLoriiig by the DPO through surpnse 
visits to the AS and the monthly review meetings and motivation by 
the motivated teachers also contributed towards the better 
performance of the children. In these two districts, the students 
were found quite regular, except in one school. On the other hand, 
the children of Dhar district lagged behind in all the test items 
Dhar is a tribal district The problem of understanding the local 
dialects by the investigators, long distances of AS from the block 
and the distnct HQ resulting in poor monitoring, may be some of 
the reasons for the poor performance, 

Comparison of Items 4 and 5 reveals that the mean scores of all the 
children are better in the item on addition in column than the 
Statement-type item which requires an understanding of the 
mathematical operation, A similar trend was observed in Items 6 
and 7 on subtraction Exactly the same trends have been reported 
in earlier studies of NFE children (Gupta, 1993) and Shikshak 
Sainakhya Schools (Gupta, 1996). However, the items on writing 
numbers in increasing and decreasing order proved a but simpler. 
Children fared well In the item on wnting numbers in increasing 
order than in the one on writing numbers m decreasing order, 

Sexwlse Performance of Children in Mathematics 

IVIean scores, SD and ‘t'-values for boys and girls ofRaJgarh district 
were found as 41,28 and 38,44, respectively, which are the highest 
mean scores in comparison to all the other districts The boys 'of 
Rewa and Dhar were found to be the lower level of 21.36 and 21,62, 
respectively, The girls of Dhar districL were found to be at the still 
lower level of 17,86 but the girls of Rewa performed slightly better 
then their hoy counterparts by securing 2,4.08 as the mean score, 
Statistical analysis reveals that there is no significant difference in 
the performance of the boys and girls of any of the six districts as 
the 'L'-values of tire six districts in each case are lower than the 
Table ‘t'-value (Garett and Woodsworth, 1981). However, when the 
learning achievement of ail the 241 boys is compared with that of 
152 girls, there is found to he a significant difference in their learning 
achievement at 05 level, as tlie calculated 't’-value of the order of 
2,24 (for df:393) comes out to be higher than the Table ‘t'-value of 
1,65 Thus it can be inferred that in each district there is no 
significant difference in the learning achievement of girls and boys, 
hut on the whole there is a significant difference, and tilt is to favour 
of the girls. 
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TA11LB4 

CompvIsOQ of Learning Achievement of Boys and QIiIb of Six Districts In 
Mathematics [ Boys : 241; Qlris : 152 ) 
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Learning Achievement of Children in Hindi Language 

The dlslrlcLwlse and sexwise learning achievement of children In 
Hindi language are depicted in Tables 5 and 6. It Is observed from 
these tables that tlie performance of the children of Rajgarh, Raisen 
and Sehore districts with the mean scores of 24.07,23,77 and 21,63, 
respectively, Is found better than that of the children of Betul (17,04), 
Rewa (15.10) and Dhar (13,01). No significant difference is found in 
the performance of boys and girls in all the districts except Sehore 
where the girls are found to perform better, On the whole, the girls 
(N:160) are found better placed than the boys (N ' 247). 
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Comptuiaun of Learniing Achievement of Boys tind Girls of Six Districts 
in Hindi Language (Boys: 247; Girls : 160 ) 
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Compaxison of Achievement Level of Children in 
Mathematics and Hindi Language 

The dlstrlcLwise mean scores of children In maLhemalics and Hindi 
language are graphically depleted In Fig 1, from which it can be 
concluded that Lhe performance of children in mathematics Is found 
to be better than In Hindi language in all Lhe districts. Some hard 
spots have also been identified in Lhe form of 11 AS in which the 
performance of the children in both the subjects is found poor as 
shown in Fig. 2, From Fig 2, It Is also observed that in 9 of 11 
schools (4 In Rewa, 3 in Dhar and one each in Raisen and Sehore), 

I lie children are again found lagging behind in Hindi language, The 
achievement level of boys and girls, i,e, (MLLs, NCERT, 1991) to 
which level of learning they have reached Is compared in Tables 7 
and 8 which Indicale that in all Lhe districts, the performance of 
clilldren is better in matheiiiatics than In Hindi language On the 
whole, 25,65% girls and 30.70% boys or 28,75% of children (N; 
303), have reached Lhe mastery level of 80 In mathematics but this 
task in Hindi language could be accomplished only by 3 12% of 
girls and 2,83% of boys or 2,94% of children, out of a total of 407 
children. NomavailabillLy of teaching-learning material In time and 
llie Hindi textbooks and pedagogy being followed at AS may be some 
of (he factors responsible for the poor achievement in Hindi language 
Tins aspect needs serious consideration by the AS functlonatres 
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AE WITH LOW REFl|i*ORMANCE IN MATHS AND HINDI 


PiQ, 2 List of AS Having Lowei Perloirnanoe In Both Maths and Hindi 
Language than Oveiall Mean Scoies 
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'I'AULE 8 

Subjectwise Achievemeut Level of Children 


Ac'lileveiiienl Level of C;hiklieii 


Subject 


Sc 01 pa 



<50% 

51-70% 

>80% 


N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 


Mulheiir.ific's 

(N 393) 

148 

37 05 

132 

33 5 

113 

28 75 

Mludi LiUif'na/'i' 

(N 407) 

270 

88 58 

IIB 

28,5 

12 

2.04 


Conclusion 

The study has revealed Lhal the children have done better m 
mathematics than in Hindi lan^^uage Similar observations were 
made in thp earlier evaluation studies of NFE centres (Gupta, 1^3) 
and Shlkshat Samakhya Schools (Gupta. 1996) The AS of Rajgarh 
and Ralsen are better placed in terms of learning achievement In 
both the subjects, whereas the AS of Rewa and Dhar districts are 
lagging behind Some of the probable reasons for fast learning have 
been Identified as availability of local committed and qualified 
teachers, effective moniLonng and supervision, regular holding of 
the AS, timely supply of teaching-learning material, and in adequate 
numbers. The mistakes of children, who were found committing' 
mistakes, related to 'Matras', in Hindi language, 

Implications of the Study 

The results discussed in the paper are strong indicators of the efficacy 
and functionality of the Inputs being provided, either in the form of 
books or teaching-learning material or the pedagogy being followed 
by Lbe teacher for transacting the curriculum, because the learners 
are the same with the same, environment and with the same, 
socio-economic status of the parents, II the children can do well In 
mathematics, then why not in Hindi? Each and every person 
associated with the AS — may be parents, community members, 
teachers and supervisors, DIET lecturers, DPO sLafl or the personnel 
of RGPSM and members of the Slate Task Force — will have to 
thlnki-eiy scnnusly so Lh.il Llie children can do well In Hind) language 
also. IL Is obseived Lluil mosi of flie inislakcs cominilled m Hindi 
language are Ihose ol 'Malras Similarly, m malliemalirs the 
statei.neiil lype item mvoliing siibiniclion proved llie lougliesl one 
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fof the children, The low iiiean scores of Lhechlldren In simple 
vSlalemenL type Items In mathematics (2,52 out of 6 marks in addition 
aiid 1.45 out of 4 marks In suhlraction] are indicators that there is 
very little emphasis on understanding of the concepts. These findings 
may help the planners and the real users to Improve mulLlgrade/ 
multilevel teaching for universallsatlon of primary education in the 
country. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF THE STRATEGIES IN 
DEVELOPING MAP-READING SKILLS IN 
LARGE-SIZED CLASSES AT PRIMARY STAGE 
_ —A STUDY _ 

T.V; Lalitha 


The objectiue of the studij was tofuid out the map-reading 
skills m a large-sized class at the primary stage. It was found 
that attention given to the development of map-reading skills 
was very limited. A number of learner-centred activities were 
developed to encourage the students to acquaint tfieinsetues 
with map-reading skills, The study revealed that the right 
kind of maps, properly used, would stimulate the interest and 
imagination of the children and create the motivatton to know 
our environment in a systematic way, 


Introduction 

The teachers of the prlmaiy school, at present, normally come across 
large-sized classes, They find it difficult to manage these classes 
and organize activities for effective learning, This study provides an 
insight Into the problems faced by the investigator in large-sized 
classes and suggests various strategies for the teachers to develop 
map-reading skills effeijtlvely in such classes, 

The primary stage is the first step of the child's exposure to its 
Immediate environment. It is the responsibility of the teacher to 
prepare the children for life and help the chili'en to acquire Uie 
knowledge and attitudes necessary for adjustment to the 
environment. 

The subject matter of Environmental Studies is centred around 
human beings and their environment — physical as well as social, 
It also helps .children to understand how people live and work in 
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dlfferenl physical condiLlona and how lliey stand In relation to the 
family, coimnunlty, .state, country and the world. 

To know an environment it l.s essential to know Its geop;raphlcal set- 
u]) which broadly Includes Imid forms, water bodies, human factors, 
distances, political features, climate resources transportation and 
location, This knowledge can be acquired by learning to read maps 
and the globe, which involves a variety of skills. 

At present, the attention given to develop Ihe map-reading skills at 
tlie primary level l.s very iimlled, Children do not study maps to 
understand maps, Merely reading a name on a map does not mean 
that the students have developed any map reading skills Map- 
reading means understanding Ihe relationship between the symbols 
on maps and Ihe real environment. 

Map-reading skills are not developed by the teachers deliberately In 
a systematic way. The duration given to map-reading is also very 
limited, This has led to a lot of confusion among children in 
comprehending concepts in Environmental Studies, 

At its best, a map is a representation of the earth's surface, It is not 
concerned with reality: it is merely a symbol for reality. Thus maps 
are not self explanatoiy. Their specialised symbols have to lie learned. 
This requires specific and sequenced teaching. So, an attempt has 
been made by the investigator to encourage the children to acquaint 
themselves with map-reading skills and also to study the 
effectiveness of strategies in developing these skills 

The investigator found that the children at the primary level always 
like to remain busy. They possess very strong imagination which 
can easily transfer them to the world of imagination. Idiey are always 
eager to gain new experiences through their senses. They want 
recognition from the teacher and tlieir peer group. Tliey like company 
and enjoy working and playing in groups. The investigator took 
advantage of these characteristics ol children to make learning more 
attractive and effective. 

Objectives 

• To study the effectiveness of field tnps and tours in developing 
map-reading skills, 

• To study the effectiveness of video films in developing map¬ 
reading skills 
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To sLiidy Llie effecLiveness of narraLlon and sfory-telling in 
developing map-reading skills. 

To study the effectiveness of mdlvidual/group learning 
activities in developing map-reading skills 


Methodology 

The .study was conducted on a sample of seventy students of Class 
IV, Demonstration School. RIE. Mysore, m the age-group of 8 to 9 
years during the academic year 1997 from July to September, 
Children were tested for Llielr knowledge on Sides and Direclions, 
which Is a prerequisite for developing map-reading skills, Individual 
acLivlLies and drilling were undertaken for needy children. 

To cany out the study, a number of learner-centred activities were 
organised:, 

• AcLiviUes for motivation through field tnp, tour, video film and 
stories, 

• Activities for developing map-reading skills —individual and 
group activities. 

The required materials sucli as pictures, charts, diagrams, maps, 
globes and models were prepared and used for developing the 
required skills for reading maps, The study also aimed at developing 
a sense of the scientific processes of observation and classification, 
measurement and generalization, through peer-group learning, 
discussion, demonstration and group work, 

To motivate students to develop map-reading skills, the following 
activities were undertaken. 

• A field trip to the Regional Museum of Natural History, Mysore, 
was undertaken, Here students could visualize a variety of 
plants and animals and see : a dioramlc representation Of the 
Western Ghats; the section on tropical rain forests; wet lands 
and Its associated ehvironment capLurerl In a diorama, the 
section on the sea with marine habitat: a luige panel showing 
River Caiiven' the life line of Karnalaki and Tamil Nadu and 
conservation ol nahirai resources The .suidcnts enjoyed I he 
Inp and were iiuercsiecl to know more aboiil the eimronnieiii 

• A video film on maps v.m*- al.-'O scieeued as the iiexl. sLcfi Lo 
nioLivaIr- sliulcnls in sliidy In Hus liliii schoolmaslcriises Ins 
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Ininiediale cnvirotutienl Lo Lead) dlslance, iiieasurenienL and 
direction, A student of the school uses this knowledf^e lo read 
a map given by his father to find a route to Ills grandmotlier's 
house. This created a great interest among tlie students to 
know about maps; to learn to read maps and Lo draw sketches 
of directions of tlieir friends’ houses, school, bus station, etc, 

After the above, the following activities for developing map-reading 
skills were undertaken; 

Activity 1 

To make the learners know and understand the meaning of colours 
and symbols used in maps, the investigator asked them to draw 
scenery In their drawing books, She found that the learners 
unknowingly had used Lire blue colour for water, green for trees 
and grass, brick-red for soil and brown colour for mountains. In the 
next step she showed them the physical map of India The learners, 
were made to observe the colours used In the jnap, With help of the 
learners, the teacher explained the concept of sea-level, from whlcli 
the elevation or height of land is measured and the different colours 
used as symbols for representing different land elevations, for 
example, darker Lhe green, lower the attitude, and the darker the 
brown, the higher the attitude. The teacher made the learners 
understand the conventional colours and conventional symbols used 
in the physical map Different types of maps such as weather maps, 
cllmaUc maps, natural vegetation maps, and so on. were mentioned 
Practice exercises such as Fill in the Blank, and Match Colours 
wHlr Symbols were given to the learners to make Lhe concept clear, 
The investigator used whole-class teaching at the beginning of the 
lesson, and explained how the class should work and what they 
should do. The learners showed interest In individual work and 
were fully Involved in drawing and colouring, The teacher had 
sufficient time to go round Lhe class and supervise and guide Lhe 
students. 

Activity 2 

A number of outdoor activities were planned to make the learners 
understand concepts like distance, measurement and the use of 
map-scale, These activities were carried out in small groups of five 
each., Each group was asked to measure the distance between 
dkferent objects, such as the distance between two trees, two walls, 
tviro buildings, and so on, by walking from one to Lhe other and 
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noting down the number of steps they took to cover the distance 

With teacher-guided discussions they came to know that these 
measurements could be converted into inches and metres 

Now they were in a position to apply this knowledge to maps and 
conclude that it is difficult to draw a map of any area’s actual size 
on paper, Thus a short distance on the map stands for a much 
longer distance on the earth. The scale line helps tp measure 
distances on the map, Using a map scale was demonstrated to the 
class and learning exercises were given to the learners to find the 
distance between two given places, 

The investigator had to make extra efforts to maintain discipline m 
the class when activities were conducted In groups and during the 
discussion sessions, 

Activity 3 

The students were shown picture cut-outs of some of the heavenly 
bodies like the sun, moon, earth and mars. By observing these 
pictures the students concluded that all heavenly bodies/planets 
are round in shape, The teacher showed them the globe — the model 
of the earth. She narrated the story of people's efforts in tire past to 
know the shape of the earth. By looking at the globe, die learners 
could correlate colours with concepts and list the uses of the globe 
Students were asked to collect pictures of the earth and paste them 
in their drawing books. 

The investigator found that the learners were interested in listening 
to stories and were keen on observing pictures, drawings and model 
of the earth. 

Activity 4 

To enable the students to ICarn about the different land forms and 
water bodies, the teacher took the learners to the sand tables, The 
they were divided into smaller groups and were allowed to play in 
the sand. The teacher encouraged suid guided the students to form 
sand hills, hill ranges, passages on these hills, low areas inbetween 
the sand hills, and so on Tlir .students’ attention was drawm to 
even and uneven land in ihe field 

In the class, with the help of teacher-made maps and chalk and 
board, the teacher made sketches of jilain, plaieau, lull, mountain 
valley; s;ul(. bay cape peiiiiisiila and island and explained lliese in 
the learners, W'acer bodies were made Imown Lo the students lliroiigh 
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pictures and drawiiiffs. The studenls look pari in all acLivltle.s 
with greal cnlhusiasin. TIu-y really ejijoyed phiyine; on sand 
tables, drawiiiff and colouring diflereul land forms and arranging 
pictures 

Activity S 

To develop freeluind drawing and sketches, the learners were divided 
into seven groups of ten each, They were asked to 'find the treasure’ 
by following the given clues in tlic playfield. This activity helped the 
learners to recall dlrecllons, Later on the learners were asked to 
draw sketches indicating the route of their treasure hunt. The 
learners were also encouraged to draw sketches of their classroom, 
Ihelr school and Its surroundings and their house and its 
surroundings, 

The students were given bolh individual and group assignments to 
trace tlie outline map of their district. State and country. In the 
above activities learners had lots of fun in 'finding the treasure’, 
drawing sketches and tracing maps 

Activity 6 

The learners were enlightened regarding the use of several of 
the signs and symbols found in maps For example, 0 — > for a 
city, 

• for capital cities. 

+ + + + + + + for railway lines. 

boundaries. 

Practice exercises were given lo the learners to learn the signs and 
symbols used in the map. Learners were also given an assignment 
to observe .the road signs, draw them and indicate wlult they say. 
After these activities, the learners could easily locate a given place 
on the map or lUcU'k It on the outline map of India. 

Evaluation 

To assess the achievement level of the learners, a test was 
conducted. Test items Included multiple-choice questions, 
identifying true, or false statements, one-word answers, fill in the 
blanks, one sentence answers. Matching symbols with meanings, 
drawing, locating places on the map and marking given places on 
the outline map of India 
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Result 

Tlif perJoniiance oI Llie learners was analysed, A significanL change 
was noliced among Lhe learners In reading maps Out of 70 sLudents, 
00 were masters and 10 were non-masters 

The following were Identilied as the causes of non-mastery among 
the 10 students, 

• Medium of Instruction 

• Frequent Absenteeism 

• Lack of concentration 

• Slow in grasping things 

• Socio-economic background of students 

• Lack of parental su]i|3ort. supeiwision and guidance, 

To give moral support to mid uplift these non-masters, remediation 
was taken up, The Investigator started observing them during 
learning sessions, developed free Interaction with them to remove 
their fear and shyness, gave attention to their smallest problem, 
entrusted responsibility to them when group activities were going 
on to build up self-confidence in them, and proceeded to give 
instruction from simple to complex and concrete to abstract. 

Some of the activities were repeated and reinforced for the non¬ 
masters, They were given Individual attention to the extent possible 
so as to niEdte them more successful participants in Lhe teaching¬ 
learning process, 

I 

Major Outcomes 

It was found that the students were able to 

• Recall sides and dtrectlons with ease, 

• Relate concepts with colours, 

• Measure the distance between two given places using the scale 

• Explain concepts with drawings, and locate a particular place 
when, sketch was given. 

■ Draw simple maps of their surroundings and trace maps of 
individual States and, the country — India, 

• Identify given places on Lhe map and mark them on Lhe outline 
map. 
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Itwas also formed Lhal 

• The teacher had to make a Utile extra effort to main Lain 
discipline and orgajiLse activities In a lar^e-sixed class, 

• The teacher needed more time Lo plan activities and prepare 
learning aids, 

• The teacher and the students could interact and transact better 
In group activities 

• Tire teacher could give Individual attention while conducting 
group work and students could learn effectively in peer groups, 

Implications of the Findings for School 
Effectiveness 

At the primary stage, childmentred activity-based strategies have 
Immense potentialities in motivating and encouraging learners to 
participate In the teachingdearnlng process and attain the expected 
achievement level. On the other hand, they also motivate teachers 
Lo go beyond the prescrilred text. Map-reading skills hold a key 
position in understanding our environment easily and Interestingly, 
The right kind of maps, properly used, will stimulate the Interest 
and imagination ofThe children and create effective motivation to 
know our environment in a systematic way, 
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ENHANCING LEARNING SCHOOL LANGUAGE 
OF DISADVANTAGED LEARNERS THROUGH 
THE USE OF HOME LANGUAGE IN 
MULTIGRADE SCHOOLS 


Premlata Sharma 


The aim of the study was to identify the language learning 
difficulties of children studying Oi Classes I and I! of two 
multigracte schools, to devebp guidelines for assimilating home 
language with school language and to assess the effectiveness 
of the use of home language for enhancing school language 
learning. The study revealed that mixing of home language 
with school language in suitable proportion would facilitate 
raising the quality of learning school language. It was 
suggested that supportive bilingual teaching-learning material 
should be devebped and provided to teachers in advance. 

\ ___ —y 

Context 

For providing quality education to all, there Is need to give greater 
attention to educational planning for the educationally 
disadvantaged groups as their accessibility to quality education is 
very low In comparison to the educationally advanlaged groups 
The performance of high achievers from a disadvantaged educational 
setting is found to be equal to that of the under achelvers from the 
educationally advantaged (Sharma 1988), The enrolment and 
retention rates shown in vanous sur\'eys ol the country are lower 
for these groups. The enrolment of children In the age-group of 5-9 
years Is 25 65% In rural children and 70,24% In urban children 

Nearly 74 per cent of the Indian population lives in rural areas, The 
number of children in this age-group who are out of school Is 78 
million out of which 36 million are boys and 42 million are girls, 
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tuicl Lhe lumiber ol SC. ST uiul rural cliiklren can be quile larfie clue 
Lo various socio-econnnilc cdiicabonal reasons TheposiLlve picture 
regularly given by various eclucalional docuinenls shows IhaL (he 
enrolmetU rule has Increased aiiproxinialely from 19.20 inllllon Lo 
108,20 inllllon from 1991 to 1994. in loLal, and for girls from 5,40 
million to 46,50 inllllon in Lhe same period. These documents also 
further show that there Is a decline in rates of dropout among the 
disadvanlage groups from 1986 lo 1996, that is, 9% for SC, 7% for 
ST. and 12.8% for girls, as shown below; 


Drop-out Rates of SC, ST and Girls from 1986 to 1996 
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In spite of the significant Increase In educational facilities In terms 
of infrastructure, availability and accessibility of better primary 
schools and coverage of various disadvantage groups, the dream of 
100% universal compulsory education still remain unfulfilled, The 
availability of primary schools to Lhe rural population, at walkable 
distance has been reported to be 95%, and all Lhe slngle-Leacher 
schools except one percent have been converted to two teaclrer 
schools under Llie OperaLion Blackboard Scheme. The progress in 
terms of providing more teachers in pnmary schools from 1986 to 
1996 is as follows; 


Number of Teachers Working In Primary Schools 
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These figures appear Lo be veiy satisfying but in practice most of 
Ijhe single-teacher schools still remain as single teacher schools for 
all practical purposes, Providing Joyful teaching and learning 
sItuaLlons In these schools, under Lhe present conditions seems Lo 
be difficult task due to the lack of properly trained teachers and Lhe 
meager resources available to the teachers. The problem of providing 
quality education equal to that of Lhe advantaged groups still remains 
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in the tncubation period. The educaUonal planning of a country 
like ours which is muILi-llngual. niuUi-cultural and wiUi raultl- 
educatlonal staJidards. needs to devise an educational system 
seeking to meet the needs of all children Including the 
disadvantaged and the disabled. The education process should 
become joyful for all children at the primary leV^el, and not be a 
psychological burden. 

Learning becomes loyfiil when il is related to the child’s needs and 
IS also Imparted through Ihe language known to the child in'most 
of these schools, the children upLo the fifth standards do not learn 
the basic skills of the school language, Their learning Is rote-Iearning, 
They are unable to convey their thoughts in their own language, 
They cannot write four sentences of their own When theli learning 
levels have been so low, it cannot be possible to'expect that such 
learning could be joyful for the child The child Is unable to enjoy 
his childhood just because his learning has to be learning by heart 
without any understanding This learning has no relevance for his/ 
her healthy cognitive growth and development, The child's joy 
depends upon his/her understanding. This Is possible only when 
the children are prepared to develop basic academic skills through 
the school language. Assimilation of the mother Longue with the 
school language is, therefore, essential in the initial stages of 
education, for developing proper language skills. Better language 
skills facilitates the child's developing his/her academic aptitudes 
properly. Through the use of the mother tongue the child gains 
confidence and learns to participate m the school language more 
adequately and comfortably. 

The Sample 

The sample was drawn from two multigrade schools of Tlgrana Taluk 
in the Bhlwanl district of Haryana, The number of children given 
Intervention were 24 from Class 1 and 24 from Class 11. Out of tlie 
48 students, 28 were boys and 20 were girls The 48 students selected 
from Classes I and II of two mnltlgradp schools of Tlgrana taluk 
were speakers of a variety of Hindi which is differenl from the scliool 
language. 

Tool Used 

The language achievement test wms used as a pre and post¬ 
testing tool. 
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Methodology 

Tlie pre and posi-lesLlng was done wlLh the help of teachers working 
in these schools, Tlie investigator oriented the teacher In using the 
bilingual approach for enhancing the school language of the children 
studying In these schools. 

All the children were given the interventional programme. The mother 
Longue was assimilated wlLli the school language in this way. In a 
mulLlgrade situation the teacher cannot devote the full time to one 
or two classes or both for more Lime therefore, the teacher used 
alternate methods of teaching, 


Methodology Followed for Enhancing School Language 


Class I HL and 

80% 

For ex'ample: 

as man sir par gira — SL 
asman sir pE paRa — HL 

Mixing : 

asman sir pE gira 
gira (VISUAL) paRa 
asman (picture) asman 

Class II HL and 

50% 


SL Proper lion 
20 % 


SL Proportion 
50% 


_n _ _n n n n 

For example, LaRklya bag me paudho ko pan! de rahi hE. — SL 

_ _n n _n n 

choria bag mE paudya nE paNl deN lag rl se — HL 


Mbdng; 


_n n n n n n 

Larakiya bag mE paudya nE paNi de rahi hE 

-.n _ _n 

Laralqra (Visual) Choriya 

n 

Pan! (Concrete) paNl 
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Management of Classes of Multigrade Schools 

• Both Classes I,and II were romhiiied for (he latiuiiasir jHTioii*. 

• Groups were fornied by inlxiiifi: (‘liildren knowinu :■»). pi ojK'iIv 
with (hose who were poor in iiKiiiii (he w’hool l.uigu.nif 

way 

• The children were eneoiiragerl (o use senteuees ul llieii own 
on the ILems/obJecfs available In school. Feedhaek was given 
by teachers in terms of providing appropriate suh.slitntPH of 
words and senlences in the school language 

f Participatory methods such fus peerduloting, grou|JWofk. soli 

learning sessions and direct learhing were used to ihnrlop 
basic vocabulaiyr items and sentencemaking In llu* srhool 
language among Class I and C.lass 11 siutlenls 

• The seating arrangetnenl of the students o( Classes ! and II 
was done In this way; 

4) d> ft * 

ft * » 

» ■ I 

• * pupil fioocl In SL: . a pupil poor in Sh 

• The teacher developed (he school Itongmige by engaging the 
students according to Uieir pace, inlelllgentr ant) learning kI vie 

• These sentences were made by the slndenis for deveinptng 
tense and number in SL: 

n .n n 

1. Chorlya Ja lag ri sE (pi) 

n 

2. Chorl ja lag rl sE (sg) 

n n 

3. Chorlya jawE (pi) 

n 

'4, chori JawE (sg) 

n 

5, Chorlya J awe gl (pi) 

6. Chori JawE gi (sg) 
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TIk' following inlervtfnllon was planned lo riewlop Tense and Number. 

/n(t*mCTUfon. on Tense and Number 

^n n n n 
LaRaklya (chotlya) [all liE (faw'Ej 

LaRaki (chori) Jail liE (jawE) 

n _n 11 n n 

Larakiya (cluinya) Ja raid hal (ja lag ri sE) 

LaRaki (eliori) ja ralii hai ()an lag ri sE) 

n _ „ n n 
LaRaklya (chorlya) jayengl (JawEgi) 

_ . .Ji 11 

LaRaki (cliori) jayegt (lawaEgl) 

e The teachers used group activity, monitorial assistance and 
self-learning material for teaching difficult worrLs, 
sentences. 


Activity Sheet 

LiRrikl lull lilD 

butili 1 ya)fU 1 liE 
litit'c'i j.iU liE 
aliiia liitl liE 


; Group Work 

= Lil^iUt j.ivvE 
= liiiRlil ).iwL 
= li.iLiik |iiwlC 
= sUiici |a\vK 


Oil Gender 
I.,iRtik.i jfilii liE 
liRnlui lal'ri HE 

baCCVl jrllrl liE 

Synui J.Ur\ liE 


= lytiRakj [awE 
= buRtiri [awE 
= barca |awR 
= Vrim |rlWE 


Activity Sheet 2 

Fill in the blanks 
lata 

niaJiima aur lata 
krishan aur rames 


/ = lataJawE 

11 

/ ^maliima aur lata jawE 
/ =krislian aur rainesjawe 


Make sentences by using appropriate verb forms from the given 
list: 

n n n 

(Khate hE. kliata hE. khatl hE, khawE, khawE, kate hE) 
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f 



n 

1. 

bacciya 


n 

2, 

buRlitya 

3, 

buRbe 

4, 

bacca 


Analysis of Data 

The main purpose of Llils shicly was lo del ermine llie relalive 
effectiveness of Lhe use of Ihe lioine laiiE^na^e on learning school 
language by Class I and Class II sliiclenLs sLiiclylng in Ihese schools. 
The Mean and SD ol gain scores wore compiiled and fliiHlly subjected 
to "f'-test. Table I gives delails. 

TAHi,n I 

Mean, SD and't' Values of the Post and Pre-tests of Classes I and n 

_ Mrr/n _W_ 

Ctiass I’fist-leirl !'//• lest l'ri',1 Irsl I'tr U si ( 

f/y=24J flV=241 

I 7.125 O.lMlf. .t.OaH .'l.OHB li.M77“ 

II >)2U2 0 458(1 4 805 4,7411 li.4(lK‘* 


Table 1 indicates thal llie use of the lioine language lor enhancing 
the school language learning was elfectlvo as the “t” values for 
Classes 1 and II for pre and posi-lcst are significant at 0,01 level, 
which is very high, 

Enhancing school language ,skil!s empowers Lhe child to read, write 
and understand better in both of lhe languages, i.e., the home 
language and school language. It Is particularly essential Lo use Lhe 
mother Longue In uinltigrtule teaching situations where most of the 
sluclents come from poor liiiguisiic background. In Lhe mulLigrade 
learning situation, most of the Icariiliig takes place througli Lhe 
self-learning approach, Self learning i,s more effective when the child 
Is competent Lo read, wrlle and coin)irehcnd properly. It Is In this 
context thflt the author decided Lo use the bilingual approach with 
the help of teachers for enhancing Lhe .school language (SL). The 
mixing of home language (HL) with the school language (SL), It was 
felt, wtpuld facUlLate better academic participation by llptgulaUcally 
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disadvanLaged students. The proporllnns ofHL and SLmaybe used 
in this way in mulLigrade schools . 

Proportion of Mixing of HL with SL 


IlL SL 

Fh-.st .strindard 

ao% 

20% 

SccHod .stondHi'd 

,SO% 

50% 


The assimilation of HL with SL is veiy essential at least for children 
studying in classes I and II, particularly In educationally 
disadvantaged settings, to make them academically comfortable, 

The learning difficulties of the child increase because of his/her 
inability to use the school language This Inability goes on multiplying 
as the child goes to the next higher class and it may compel the 
child to drop-out from the system, which is the main cause of his/ 
her frustration and stress, Keeping this problem in mind, the 
Investigator provided guidelines to the teachers for designing the 
bilingual material for Classes 1 and II to enhance school-lajiguage 
learning. 

Objectives 

The main objectives of this study were 

• to identify language learning difficulties of the children studying 
in classes I and II of two multigrade schools of TIGRANA district 
(through pretest on first language MLL competency based test), 

• To develop guidelines for assimilating home language with 
school language, 

• To assess effectiveness of the use of home language for 
enhancing school language learning. 

General Observations 

The difflculLies faced by siudents in Class I and Class II in SL are 
stated below 

• There is difficulty due to possessing a small vocabulary In the 
SL. 

• Comprehension of the SL Is very poor due to the poor 
vocabulary and also because the tone and style of using the 
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SL by the teachers is different from those of the HL speaker, 
Besides, their structures ai'e also different, 

• The gender and number systems at the syntactic level, both 
SL and HL, are dilferent. This causes a lot ol difficulties in 
assimilating tlie SL pattern. 

The use of the mother tongue in general helped the students in 
learning more words of the school language with greater 
understanding, 

• More improvement was reported in comprehension of the 
school language than in the reading and writing skills in the 
SL 

• More progress was noticed in reading skill than in the listening 
and speaking skills. 

Major Outcomes 

• Mixing the home Language with the school language helped 
in learning school-language skills better, 

• More Improvement was noticed in comprehension than in the 
reading and writing skills in the school language, 

• Though the significance level between pre and post-tests is 
very high. 0,01, yet the improvement In learning grammar skills 
was observed to be very poor, 

• Mixing of HL with SL helped the students lo dohcLIer in dlher 
content areas also 

• Learning the use of certain phrases was only contextual, and 
the children could not really appreciate these phrases in other 
contexts at the Class 1 level 

• Students of Class II in general were better In learning SL than 
the Class I students. 

Implications 

Using the home language for instruction at the pnmary level has 
always been recommended but due to the magnitude of the problem 
it Is not possible to do so throughout the primary stage, therefore 
mixing of HL with SL for Classes 1 and II in these proportions with 
the help of the teacher in multigrade schools can facilitate raising 
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the quality of learning school language and this can further help In 
retaining the students In these closes by helping them to attain 
the Minimum Levels of Learning. 

Teachers working in multigrade schools have no time to prepare 
such bilingual activities in HL and SL: so such supportive bilingual 
teaching and learning materials should be developed and provided 
to the teachers in advance. This material should be designed in 
such a manner that It Is flexible and can be adjusted to the Individual 
child's need. The textbooks and the additional supportive materials 
on Integration of HL and SL should be developed exclusively for 
Classes I and II to help these children participate adequately in 
academic activities, 

Conclusion 

In a multilingual society like India’s, where there are varieties of 
dialects spoken, the language problem manifests itself several ways: 
the number of languages one has to learn the quality of their teaching 
available In disadvantaged educational setUngs; use of the mother 
tongue as a medium ofirrstruclion for primary education, These are 
fprmidable,lssues In their own right and their implications for the 
curriculum can in no way be glossed over. Even when the same 
language is used both at home and in school, the difference In the 
forms of Its usage creates greater and specific difficulties for the 
disadvantaged, particularly at the primary level of education as the 
child finds difficulty tn using language codes effectively In the school 
language The Impact of the home language which is a totally different 
from the school language has adverse effects on the total development 
of the child. Hence the teaching of the school language should be 
done by assimilating HL to academically integrate, the linguistically 
disadvantaged children at the primary level, 
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